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TE HEN 1 firſt ſet Pen to 
Paper upon the following 
=} Eſ˖ay, I thought to have 
„„ diſpatchedit in a ver) feu 
Sheets, as little imagining the 'Pro- 
ſecution of my Deſign could lead me 
fo ſuch a length as it has done, but 
. quickly perceived my ſeif miſtaken, 
and obliged to alter my Plan. 1 had 
indeed employed my Mind by Fits and 
Starts long before upon the Subjett ; 
but when 1 came to buckle to it in good © 
earneſt, with a View to publiſh my 
Thoughts, I found it grow upon my _ 
Hands, much beyond my Eæxpectati- 
ons. If it has not e to a Length, 
that will prove tedious to my Readers, 
T ſhall rejoice in the Hopes of having 
not miſumployed my Pains; which 1 
am ſure have been ſincerely deſigned | 
for the Service of the Publick, in 
endeavouring to point out toStudents, 
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a rational Method of Proceeding, in 


order to the Attainment of uſeful 
Knowledge ; a Thing 1 had ſought 
for in vain among ſt the Works of the 
Learned, ſo much in vai, that, if 
my Sentiments upon the Subject are 
guſt and right, I am very little, if at 
all, obliged for them, to any of the 
Authors I conſulted upon it, but Mr. 
LoCkE : From him ] have had ſome 


uſeful Thoughts, the Debt of which- 


ig acknowledged in the Book, by two 


or three Quotations out of his Con- 


duct of the Underſtanding. 
This Eſſay us a Sequel of my for- 
mer upon Education, and ſ near akin 
to it, that they might both be well e- 
nough brought under one common Ti- 
tle, and too#'d upon as Parts of the 
fame Work : They are indeed as near- 
ly united as the Foundation and Fu- 
perſtruftureof a Building: The firſt 
Effay anſwers to the former, and this 
tothe Latter: Inthat the Foundati- 
on of Study is laid, and im this it ri- 


ther others may receive from it all 
the Benefit deſign'd them, I know not ; 
| but 


. ſes to a due aud proper ve from Whe- 
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but for my own ſake, I wiſh, I had 


applied my ſelf cloſely to the Subject 


much ſooner. 


Y kak hahe 
BOOKS Printed for and Sold by EDwWwARD Exsmaw, 


Bookſeller, at the Bible on the Blind- key, near Corł- hill. 
Fed in Death, in Twenty Letters from the Dead 
to the Living. To which are added, Letters Moral and 
Entertaining, in Prost and VERSE. By the ſame Hand. 
Price Boun 


8. 
The main Drif of theſe Letters is to impreſs the Notion of the 


Soul's Immortality, and to make the Mind familiar with 
the Thoughts of our future Exiſtence, by Writing addreſi d 
to the Aﬀettions and Imagination. The Sentiments are re- 
ned and pure, the Deſcriptions lively and charming; and 
as to the Stile, there is nothing in Muſick more ſweet and 

harmonious than the Periods E. 
WeekLy Misc. Ne. 52. Lit. Art, 1. 


I be following Books all by Mr. CLARKE. 


A New Grammar of the Latin Tongue, compriz ing 
all in the Art neceſſary for Grammar Schools. 1s. 2 d. 
Corderij Colloquia Selecta, 1 8. 1 d. 
Eraſmi Colloquia Selecta, 1's. 6d. (With Literal 
Eutropii Hiſtoriæ Romanæ Breviarium, ( Tranſlations. 
with Notes and an Index, 18. 6 d. 
An Introduction to the making Latin, &c. 28. 2d. 
Cornelius Nepos, 
Lucius Florus, With Literal 
5 8 Naſonis Metamorphoſeon. Tranſlations. 
uſtin, 
Saluſt, | With Free 
Suetonius, Tranſlations. 
Æſopi Fabulz Selectæ, by H. Clarke. 
Phzdri Fabulæ, with an Engliſh Tranſlation, Notes 
and an Index. By Edmond Wayet. 
Lately Publiſh'd, . 
Twenty Four Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, by the Rt. 
Rev. Father in God, Francis Atterbury, D. D. late Lord 
Biſhop 


vi CATALOGUE. 
Biſhop of . Rocheſter, and Dean of Weſtminſter. Publiſhed 
from the Originals. By Thomas Moore, D. D. his Lord- 

ſhip's Chaplain. Price 5s. 

The Pious Country Pariſhioner. Being Directions how 
a Chriſtian may manage every Day, - hs h the whole 
Courſe of his Life, with Safety and Succeſs. a 

Advice how to ſpend Religiouſly the Sabbath-day, 
what Books of the holy Scriptures ought to be read firſt ; 
and how much they outdo, in Eloquence, all the Rules of 
human Art. The whole Method of Education; the ill 
Conſequence of uninſtructed Children; how to tame 
their Paſſions, and make them a Comfort to their Friends, 
and an Ornament to their Country. 

The Faſts and Feaſts. 

To which are added, Collects for the moſt important 

Virtues which adorn the Soul. 


Alſo, a Difcourſe concerning the Bleſſed Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. 
And becaufe all muſt die, —_— rents ſet Ho beak 
right in Sickneſs, to prepare for a happy Change at Death: 
So that in this one Treatife are contained all the Duties re- 
quifite to Salvation. 


The Seventh Edition, with Additions. 
Price Bound 18. 1 d. or'10s. rod. a Dozen to thoſe who 
give them away. | 

The Apprentice's Vade' Mermm: or, Young Man's 
Pocket Companion. In three Parts. - Calculated fer the 

mutual Eaſe and Benefit both of Maſter and Servant, and 

recommended to the ſerious Conſideration of all Parents; 

&c. who have Children that they defign to put out Ap- 
tice. Price 6d. Eng. : 

A Select Collection of above 80 Engliſh Songs with a 
Contents, in which the Names of the Tunes to each Song 
are prefix d. The Second Edition with Additions. Price 
a Britiſh Six-pence. ö 

— Chronological Tables; the firſt ſhewing the Riſe 
of ſeyeral erroneous Popiſh Doctrines, the other ſhewing 

the Antiquity of Diocefan Epiſcopacy. | 
The Art of Teaching French without the help of Gram- 
mar. By Claudius Arnonx, 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


N my ESSAY bon Epucarion, I laid downſuch 

a Method, as I judged moſt proper for the eaſy and 
ſpeedy training up of a young Scholar, to a com- 
petent Knowledge of the learn'd Languages of La- 

tin and Greek, to qualify him for an Univerſity. I haye 
ſince that, upon long Deliberation, thought it might be 
well worth while to attend him till further, and fee him 


fairly through all the Liberal Sciences; and the rather, be- 


cauſe I know of nothing extant in our Language, upon 
the Conduct of Study, beſides a ſmall Eſſay to that pur- 


poſe of Mr. Locke, and another little Piece, entitled, Ad- 
vice to a young Student: tho the Subject be certainly of 


the utmoſt Importance. Several Foreigners have indeed 
turned their Thoughts upon it. But ſuch of them a8 1 
have ſeen, which are, I believe, the moſt conſiderable, 
not giving me the Satisfaction I wanted or expected, I re- 
ſolved to let looſe my own Thoughts upon the Subject, 
in the moſt ſevere Scrutiny I was capable of, in order to 
ſee if I could not comeat _ Light than had yet * 
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ed, for the Direction of my ſelf and others in a Matter of 


ſo much Conſequence. The Reſult of my Enquiries the 
Reader has now before him; and if it gives him but the 


Pleaſure in the Peruſal, that it gave me in the 8 ; 


he will have no Reaſon to repent his Pains. For I confels, 
it has afforded me more Satisfaction, than any Work I 
was ever yet engaged in. | 
STupy, ſo far as it ſignifies any thing valuable or com- 
mendable, is the Purſuit of oſefal Knowledge, in a cloſe 
Application of the Mind to Reading or Thinking, inor- 
der to the due Conduct or Entertainment of Life. And 
this Purſuit, fo far as it regards the Conduct of Life, is 
certainly one of the greateſt and nobleſt the Mind of Man 
can poſſibly engage in, infinitely beyond, I will not ſay, 
that of Hares and Foxes, or the fineſt Game whatever of 
that kind, but of Riches and Honours, and every thing 
elſe that Mankind are apt to ſet the greateſt Value on. As 
it tends to the promoting of Virtue and Prudence, in the 
Management of Affairs both publick and private, it is the 
ſtrongeſt Security againſt the common Miſeries and Ca- 
lamities of Life, and is beſides attended with a ſerene and 
conſtant Pleaſure, that does not, like thoſe of the Senſes, 
when indulged, cloy and enervate, but ſtrengthen and in- 
vigorate the Mind, and render it ſtill more capable of En- 
joy ment. At leaſt the virtuous Soul, inſpired with a Paſ- 
ſion for Knowledge, feels in the Purſuit of its beloved 
Object, a ſweet Compoſure, a charming Tranquillity, 
which the reſt of the World are Strangers to. It's Mid- 
night Soliloquies, in the Midſt of Darkneſs and Solitude, 
wherein the Senſualiſt can find no Security againſt the 
Diſturbance of his Paſſions, but in Sleep, yield a Satiſ- 


faction, which the Gay and the Great in vain ſeek for, in 
the Midſt of Balls, Aſſemblies, and Palaces. It is perhaps a 


- Happineſs for Mankind, that far the greateſt Part of them, 
are, and by the Circumſtances they are engaged in, muſt 
be Strangers to the ſublime Pleaſures of Knowledge, If 
the Caſe was otherwiſe, the Drudgery of Life, ſo neceſſa- 


ry to the comfortable Subſiſtence of the whole Race, 
would be vaſtly more ſo than it is, and conſequently liable 
to be too much neglected, from the great Temptation 
Men would be under to quit the Labours of the Body for 


thoſe of the Brain. 
2 STupY 
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i ſe 
, as I have above ſaid, a double Purpo 
of 138. Fo ho Support and Direction of Virtue, 5 * 
for Diverſion and Amuſement. The former is _—_ — 
re important of the two; but the latter is not * 4 
SR but commendable likewiſe, if it — — 
an Excels, that is, to the juſtling out of the mt — 
the Neglect of any of the neceſſary 2 10 1 — 
e 
der which they 5 b 
N for ſuch as have had any e a . 
Education, none more ſolid and effectual, 1 an —.— 
eee 
to be there had, naturally ſooths, oO” 
its Cares, and ſerves as an Opiate a 
5 7 marry * Value eee 7 1 2 
of Li re is to be meaſured by their Tendency; ſu 
— directly and 1 e . 2 5 
the Guidance of Mankind in ce ar 
— claim the Precedency of all the rel, — 
and Morality. Other Parts of Learning that a — 
in the like direct war to the 5 COR 
| Mechanick Arts, upon 
hc had — of Life depend, claim the « UE ; 2 
Mathematicks and Natural Philoſophy. Others . ay 
indirectly ſerve either of the two 9 28 
poſes, as Languages, take the third. And in 5 . 
po Rank come thoſe, that ſcarce, [ think, 2 any 
other Purpoſe in Life, than that of Oy urs, 
or Amuſement : Such are Poetry, Plays and Novels; whic 


| Ways of 
| tindeed ſo properly Parts of Learning, as 

, — the 1 that require ſome 3 edge 
of Letters, in order to a Man's acquitting himſelf hand- 


ſomely therein. 


ight Conduct 
aſt Importance of Study, and a rig 

| 1 a Thing ſo very manifeſt, og 2 
arrant Barbarian can 2 to diſpute 5 I was * . 
Want of thus exerciſing the Reaſon Gop ha 55 f n, 
that Mankind, in 2 ho gn es G _ . 

s Impieties and Fo j 

1 of a numerous Tribe of 2 be roar 
ches, under the Name of Gods, that had moſt of them 
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the planting of Chriſtianity in the World happily brought 


about a Reformation. The Jews indeed are an Exception 


to this, whoſe Theology was clear of that Abſurdity and 
Nonſenſe, the Pagan Religion was every where tull of; 


and perfectly conformable to the pureſt Light of Nature. | 


Nor was this, I grant, owing to any thing of Learning 


amongſt them. For ſetting aſide the Knowledge of the 
true God, they were in other reſpects a barbarous rude 
People, wholly unacquainted with the Eiberal Sciences. 
But then this remarkable Difference betwixt them and 
other Nations, even the moſt learned and polite, as the 


Greeks and Romans, is no other ways to be accounted 
for, than by the Suppoſal of a divine Interpoſition, to 
prevent their being involyed in the common Corruption, 
that univerſally overſpread the reſt of Mankind. With- 
out this, let the moſt quick-ſighted Deiſt tell me, if he 
can, how ſuch an ignorant illiterate People, as it's plain 
the Poſterity of Abraham was, ſhould have and keep a- 
mongſt them, for ſo long a Succeſſion of Ages, juſt and 


proper Notions of the only true Gop, without the leaſt 
Appearance, in the Books of the Old Teſtament, of that 
ſenſeleſs ridiculous Stuff, which the Theology of all o- 


ther Nations, even the wiſeſt and beſt of them, was en- 
tirely made up of. This with me amounts well nigh to 
a Demonſtration, that God did reveal himſelf to that Peo- 
ple, and did likewiſe interpoſe for the * of that 
Knowledge and Worſhip of himſelf, he had by Revela- 


tion planted amongſt them; which it's plain from the 


whole Series of their Hiſtory before the Babyloniſh Cap- 
tivity, they were of themſelves very inclinable to drop, 
in Compliance with the more faſhionable Religion of 
their idolatrous Neighbours. But this by the bye. 
Another flagrant Inſtance of the great Importance of 
Learning, or the pernicious Effects of the Neglect of it, 


a is the Riſe of Popery in the World. The Downfal of 


Liberty in Rome, was ſoon followed by a viſible o_ 
of Arts and Sciences amongſt that polite People. Theſe 
having now loſt their only durable Support, continued 
dwindling and declining, till they were at laſt quite bu- 
ried in the Ruins of the Empire, upon its Deſtruction by 
the barbarous Nations of the North. Ignorance now pre- 
vailed moſt mighiily every where, and Prieſts — 
, | inde 


_ 
23 ro 
ing 


pily brought 
n Exception ind eed to the laſt degree, but ſly enough to take Advantage 
bſurdity and from the ſtupid Ignorance of the Laity, for the carry- 
ere full of; ing on of their own ſelfiſh Deſigns, went to work 


of Nature. vith the beſt Religion that ever was, and by one mon- 


f Learning 


age of the 


Darous rude 


Sciences. 


them and © 
before, nor Ear heard, nor had ever entered into the Heart 


of Man to conceive, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation 


ite, as the 
accounted 


fition, to 
all the numerous Abſurdities and Impieties of the old Hea- 
then Idolatry can match. Now ſuch Stuff as that, and the 


orruption, 
With. 


Ne, if he 4 
had the Impudence to trump up in an Age of Light, 


it's plain 


d keep a- 
juſt and 
the leaſt 
t, of that 
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ſtrous Corruption after another, ſo garbled and transform'd 
it, that it was at laſt nothing like that delivered to the 
World by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, but in ſome Reſpects 


even worſe than Pagan Idolatry it ſelf. For to ſay nothing 
of the barbarous Cruelty of it, ſuch as Eye had not ſeen 


is ſo prodigiouſly abſurd, and impious, as nothing among 


other Abominations of Popery, no Man would ever have 


Learning, and good Senſe; or if he had, he would only 
have beendeſpiſed, or perhaps diſpoſed of in a Mad-houle, 
and the Memory of him and his hopeful Doctrine have 
periſhed for ever. When Learning in the fifteenth Cen- 
tury begun to revive, it was impoſlible for Popery long 
to keep its Ground. Great Numbers of People every 
where became ſenſible, how groſly they and their Fore- 
fathers had been impoſed upon and abuſed : whereupon 
ſeveral conſiderable Nations threw off that intolerable 
Yoke, they had ſo long groan'd under. The Man of 
Sin alarm'd to the laſt Degree, with the Apprehenſions 
of loſing entirely the Dominion he had ſo long uſurp'd, 
began to ſtickle amain, and ſet to work all the Engines 
of his Policy, to prevent an univerſal Defection: And 
had it not been for the vigorous Proſecution of thoſe 
wicked Arts, and ſome Principles and Practices amongſt 
the Reformed themſelves, that ſeem'd too near akin to 


them, and look'd too much like playing the old Game 


over again, Popery muſt have vaniſhed before the Face 


of Learning, like Smoke befgre the Wind. 
What has been ſaid, may ſerve to point out to us the 
true Way of preſerving that ineſtimable Bleſſing of the 


Reformation — us. The Revival of Letters firſt 
introduced it into the World, and nothing but the Sup- 
port and Encouragement of good Letters will be able to 


ſecure it, at leaſt without them it will never be long ſe- 
| B 3 Cure, 
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of the Principles of the Reformation, and the Freedom 
and Happineſs they enjoy by it, will never be cajoled out 
of it, or one Inch of its Foundation, but vigorouſly and 
effectually oppoſe any Attempts to pull down or under- 
mine it, fince they can have no Ends to ſerve by the Cor- 
ruption of Religion, whatever others may. And, I think, 
I may venture to ſay, that had the Age wherein the Doc- 
trine of Purgatory, for Inſtance, was firſt broach'd, been 
any thing like as learned and knowing, as that we have the 
Happineſs to live in, the Author of that notable Inven- 
tion, would only have been laughed at, and deſpiſed, for 
a Fool or a Knave, or perhaps pitiedasa Man not well in 
his Wits, but would have made no more Impreſſion upon 
the World about him, by his Doctrine, than if he had 
gone about to perſuade them, the Moon was a green 
Cheeſe. But that, and ſuch like worthy Inventions, be- 
ing broach'd in an Age of thick Darkneſs, and by a Set 
of Men, whoſe only Study was a nonſenſical Sort of So- 
phiſtry, calculated purely to make them go down with 
the World, ſpread quickly without any _ Oppoſition, 
till at laſt they were as commonly and firmly believed as 
the Goſpel it ſelf. And ſhould the like Days of Darkneſs 
everreturn again, the ſame or the like wicked Corruptions 
would infallibly come along with them. 

But the Negle& of the Liberal Sciences did not only 
furniſh anOpportunity to wicked and deſigning Men, wil- 
fully to corrupt Religion, for the promoting of their own 
baſe Purpoſes, but likewiſe gave Occaſion to ſome other 
Corruptions thereof, which tho' more innocent in their 
Original, as not proceeding from any wicked Intention, 
like the diſtinguiſhing Doctrines of Popery, but only 
from the Weakneſs and Simplicity of thoſe that intro- 


duced and promoted them, have yet had a very fatal In- 


fluence in the World, to the Prejudice of Chriſtianity, 
by turning the Minds of Men againſt it, as if it was 


little elſe but a Maſs of Abſurdity and Nonſenſe. I ſhall 


only inſtance in the famous Doctrine of Predeſtination, ſo 
very ſhocking, and manifeſtly contrary to all the Notions 
Men naturally have of God, as a Wiſe, Juſt, and Good 
Being, that one would wonder how ſo ſtrange and wild 
an Opinion ſhould ever enter the Head of any Man, _ 


- 


cure. A learned and enlightened Gentry, well apprized / | 
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had the leaſt Spark of Religion in him. And yet the Au- 
'ell apprized thor was no leſs a Man than the famous St. AVGUSTINE, 
he Freedom tho ſome fay he had it from the Manichees. In his Time 
cajoled out Learning was at a low Ebb; and this made way for the 
orouſly and Reception of his Doctrine, which, in an Age of any 
n or under. tolerable Light would have been immediately : ejected 


dy the Cor- with Horror. In the Infant State of Learning, at the 
nd, I think, Times of the Reformation, CaLvin declared for it with 
in the Doc= as much Leal, as if it had been one of the Fundamentals 
ach'd, been of Chriſtianity, abſolutely neceſſary to be believed in or- 
e have the der to Salvation. And in his Inſtitutions beſpatter'd with 
le Inven- the ccarſeſt and fouleſt Language, all ſuch as pretended to 
ſpiſed for queſtion: or object againſt, the leaſt Tittle of his beloved 
ot well in Dodrine. What wrought him up to fo ſtrange a Pitch 
lion upon of Zeal for it, was, it's likely, the great Authority of 


if he had 4 St. AUGUsTINE in the Weſtern Church; and That, in 
Conjunction with his own, which he had acquired, by 


a green 
ions, be- his great Zeal for promoting the Reformation, ſeems to 
by a Set | havedrawn ina great Part of the Proteſtant Churches to 
rt of So. embrace it likewiſe: for there was, I think, no Beauty 
vn with init, to tempt their Approbation, or any great Appearance 
doſition, of Evidence from the Light of Nature or Revelation, to 
leved as engage their Aſſent. But ſo groſs a Doctrine was not 
Jarkneſs linke to ſtand its Ground long, againſt that Light, which 
uptlons the turther Cultivation of good Literature was daily let- 
ting into the Minds of Men. And accordingly about the 
ot only Beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, it was call'd in 
en, wil. 7 queſtion by Arminivs, Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden 
irown Which ſo much alarm'd the Zeal of the Dutch Divines, 
eother that the Heats which enſued thereupon, had like to have 
n their put the whole ſeven Provinces in a Flame. To mend 
ntion, Matters the famous Synod of DorT was called, Which, 
: only like moſt other Synods, only made Things worſe, by a 
intro. freſh Confirmation of the old Doctrine, and a rigorous 
al In- 7 Perſecution of the Preachers of the new. Arminius in- 
nity, 7 deeddied before the calling of the Synod, but left behind 
t was him a Man better qualified than himſelf, or aur 2s any 
ſnal! ͤMũlan living beſides, to carry on the noble Cauſe he had 
n, ſo engaged in: I mean the great Eyiscorius, who by his 
tions immortal Writings, with a fine Strain of Reaſoning, and 
00d | a Spirit peculiar to himſelf, that nothing could ſtand be- 
wild | fore, confounded and triumphed over the Synod, and 
that B 4 their 
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their horrid Decrees. His Writings flew all over Europe 
and were much read by the Divines of the Church of Eng- * 
land, and to very good Purpoſe ; for ſoonafter Calviniſm | 
vaniſhed from amongſt them quite and clean. The Dif- | 


ſenters, and their Brethren of the North, ſtood the Shock. 
unmoved to all Appearance, till the prodigious Progreſs 
of the fineſt and moſt uſeful Parts of Learning amongſt 
us, ſince that Time, having let vaſtly more Light into 
the Minds of Men, and contributed greatly to the Im- 
provement of their intellectual Faculties, the former, i. e. 


the Diſſenters, have been obliged to give way to the Force 


of Truth to that Degree; that there are, I believe, very 
few of any Account with them for Parts and Learning, 
amongſt their Miniſters, that now adhere to the old Doc- 
trine of Predeſtination. The like Revolution, it's ſaid, 
has happened in Calvin's own See, the Republick of Ge- 
neva. And the moſt learned and ſenſible Men in Scotland, 
ate generally there thought not very well affected to that 
Article of theic eſtabliſhed Doctrine. How it is with 
the Dutch Divines upon the Eſtabliſhment there, I have 
never heard; but People of the beſt Faſhion in Holland, 

are ſaid to be generally of the Arminian Perſuaſion. It 

is a great Misfortune, that there and in Scotland, the Cler- 

gy are ſocramp'd by Subſcriptions, that it is not ſafe for 

them to declare their Minds, in Oppoſition to the received 
Doctrine. Was but that Obſtacle removed out of the 

Way of Truth, one might, without the Spirit of Pro- 
Phecy, venture to foretel, that in leſs than half a Century, 
Calviniſm would, in thoſe Countries too, dwindle away 
to nothing, and ſo quite periſh for ever, as it ought, from 
amongſt the Profeſſors of the reform'd Religion. 

I might perhaps have given, as another Inſtance of the 
involuntary Corruption of Religion, occafion'd by the 
want of Learning in the World, the Doctrine of Perſe- 
cution; which the great Light of the preſent Age 
has put pretty much out of Countenance and Faſhion a- 
mongſt the Reformed. But then that Doctrine, beſides 
its being groſly contrary to the Spirit of Chriſtianity, and 
common Senſe, is ſo apparently calculated to gratify the 
Paſſions of Pride, Malice, and Covetouſneſs, in {ſuch as 
raiſe or promote it, that the Reader might have que- 
toned, whether that was an Inſtance proper to my Pur- 


pole, 


— 


to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and t 
Ruin of the Proteſtant Intereſt in France. 
chief has that unlucky Prelate done in the World, by his 
7 hopeful Doctrine of Perſecution, as well as that of Pre- 
deſtination, meerly for want of a little more Light and 
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poſe, becauſe it may. and for ought Iknow,juſtly be thought 


b to have taken its Riſe, not ſo much from the Weakneſs, 
as the Wickedneſs of the firſt Broachers and Promoters of 
it. Amongſt theſe was the Saint above-mention'd, whoſe 


Authority, ſome ſay, contributed more than _— elſe, 
e utter 


So much Miſ- 


Knowledge, than the dark Age he lived in, could help 


} him to; for I will not bear ſo hard upon his Memory, as 


to impute it to want of Integrity, or to any wicked De- 
ſign. However, let the Doctrine of Perſecution owe its 


Original to what it will, to Ignorance, or Knavery, a 
dlind Zeal, or a corrupt and malicious Intention, it has 


certainly loſt much of its Credit 2 Proteſtants, by 
the great Progreſs that uſeful Knowledge made in the 
World, during the laſt Century, which ſerves to ſhew the 
vaſt Importance of Learning to the nobleſt Purpoſes, the 
thing propoſed by this Introduction. BESS 
Thus we ſee how ſubſervient the er of good 
Literature in the World is to the Ends of Religion, by 
diſſipating thoſe Errors and Corruptions, that diſguiſe it, 
and conceal its Beauty from the Eyes of Men; and by 
rendering it odious or contemptible, prevent the good 
Effect it would otherwiſe have upon them. The Study 
of the Liberal Sciences purges and purifies the mind, im- 
proves and. ſtrengthens its rational faculties, and thereby- 
prepares it for the ready apprebenſion and reception of the 
eat Truths of Religion. But the Sciences of all others 
the moſt conducive to this noble purpoſe, are Logick, 
Mathematicks, and natural Philoſophy, which in the laſt 
Century were wonderfully adyanced here in England, by 
two of the brighteſt and ableſt Genius's, that ever appear- 
edin the World. I mean the Great LOCKE and the: 
Incomparable N EWTON, Whoſe Memory will be 
an Honour to their Native Country, whilſt Learning and 
Good Senſe have any Place amongſt the Sons of Men. . 
The former has by precept and example both, taught the 
World, how to reaſonjuſtly and exactly, and contributed 
more than all the Philoſophers before him put 9 | 
B. 5 5 
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the clearing of Mens Minds, and qualifying them for the : 
eaſy and expeditious attainment of jolid uſeful knowledge. ; 


And the latter has been as happy in his Province, by carry- 
ing the Mathematicks, to a height vaſtly beyond what 
they had attained to before his Time; as alſo by the ap- 
Plication of them to Nature, with a ſucceſs that has amaz- 
ed the Preſent, as it will be the admiration of Future Ages. 

But the advancing of goodLiterature in theWorld,is not 
only highly ſubſervient to the Ends of Religion and Vir- 
tue, but likewiſe to thoſe of Good Policy and Civil Go- 
yernment. lt has a tendency as well to the Preſeryation 
of Mens Civil as Eccleſiaſtical Rights and Liberties. The 
Noble Hiſtorians, and other Authors of Antiquity, are 
fullof fine Sentiments, in tavour of the Natural Freedom 
of Mankind, and a juſt and equal Government founded 
upon that Bottom. They were ſtrangers to that Slaviſh 
principle, which has been preached up in theſe Latter 


Times, for a Doctrine of Chriſtianity : And have like Ho- 


neſt Men ſhewn the utmoſt abhorrence of Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion, and painted them in their proper Colours, pro- 
per to produce the like abhorrence in the minds of ſuch as 
read them: They have loaded the Agents and Patrons 
thereof, with all the infamy that was ſo juſtly due to them, 
at the ſame Time, that they have, in the bigheſt ſtrains 
of manly Eloquence, brightened the Characters, and a- 


dorned the Memories, of ſuch as ſtood up for the de- 


fence or recovery of the Liberty of their Country. Wri- 
ters of this Stamp are perhaps of no great uſe, where 
arbitrary Power prevails, and where the ſtudy of them 
will never be long encouraged; but in a Land of Free- 
dom like that of our own, are exceeding uſeful, to in- 
ſpire Men with a Zeal for the ſupport and defence of the 
Liberty they enjoy ; to let them into the vile Arts, made 
uſe of by wicked and ambitious Men, to ſubyert the Laws 
of their Country; to awaken their Caution againſt the 
like practices at home, and ſpirit them up toa timely and 
vigorous oppoſition, for their own Security, The ſame 
Authors likewiſe abound in maxims of Good Policy, and 
wiſe Reflections, very proper for the Meditation of ſuch 
as are concerned in the Management of publick Affairs. 
The Science of Morality too, which was very much cul- 
tivated in the laſt Century, and continues ſo to be, has pla. 
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ced the Original and Extent of Civil Power in a due light, 
and eſtabliſhed the Doctrine of Liberty in all its Branches, 


and Tyranny to meddle with, but to their own Shame and 
Confuſion. Now, ſo long as ſuch Studies as theſe are 
ſupported aud encouraged in a free Country, they natu- 
rally produce the Light and Knowledge, the Spirit of Re- 
ſolution, neceſſary to perpetuate the Bleſſing of Liberty 


therein. 


Letters are likewiſe productive of the greateſt Con- 


veniences, the moſt refined and exalted Pleaſures of Life; 


and make indeed the main Difference betwixt one Nation 
and another. The Advantages, which the polite Nations 
in Europe enjoy, above the poor Barbarians that range 
through the Woods and Waſts of Africa and America, are 
almoſt wholly owing to Literature ; which has been much 
cultivated in theſe Parts of the World, whilſt thoſe miſer- 
able dons of the Earth, have been utter Strangers to every 
thing of that kind; and in point of Knowledge and Un- 
derſtanding, not much above the Level of Beaſts that pe- 
riſn. It is indeed ſurpriz ing and affecting, to ſee ſo wide 
a Difference ainongſt the Deſcendents of the ſame com- 
mon Parents, all born into the World with the ſame natu- 
ral Faculties, and by Nature equally qualified to attain the 
like Happineſs and Enjoyment of Life. And yet, I ſay. 
the Difference is ſo wide, that the Learned and Polite do 
as much exceed the rude and barbarous Nations of the 
Earth, wholly deſtitute of Literature, in Knowledge and 
Underſtanding, as theſe do Brutes; which is entirely ow- 
ing to the difterent Uſe and Application of the ſame natu- 
ral Parts. For with reſpect to theſe, there will, I ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce any very diſcernable Difference be found betwixt 
the ſeveral Nations of the World: Nature has uſed them 
pretty much alike. They have much the ſame Faculties, 
by the due Exerciſe and Improvement whereof, they may 
attain to a very comfortable and happy Subſiſtence in the 
World; but if they do not employ them in a proper 
manner, they will like uncultivated Land, turn to a very - 
ſmall Account, and be far from anſwering the gracious 
Purpoſes of the bountiful Creator, in the beſtowing of 


them. 
The 
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The great Difference that Application to Letters makes 
ettyixt one Man and another of the ſame Nation, and 
even of the ſame Family, is too obvious to be inſiſted on; 
and th fore what has been ſaid, may I think ſuffice to 
ſhew the great Importance of the Subject of this Eſſay. 
For if Learning be of that infinite Uſe to Mankind, a 
right Method of Study muſt be well worth our Enquiry, and 
proper Directions for that Purpoſe, deſerve the Attention 
of the Publick. Whether the following Thoughts may 
ſs for ſuch, the Reader muſt judge. if they ould not 


found anſwerable to the Importance of the Subject, I 


hope however they may not be wholly wide of the pur- 
pole, and may beſides give others occaſion to turn their 

houghts upon ſo uſeful a Theme, and furniſh the Pub- 
lick with ſomething better, and more conducive to the 


Deſign. I ſhallnow proceed in the firſt Place to take No- 
tice of the Faults uſually committed in the Conduct of 


Study, and then go on to lead the young Student through 
the 33 Arts and Sciences proper for a profeſſed Scholar. 
After which, I ſhall give ſome Directions for Study, ſuit- 
ed to the different Circumſtances of Students, and con- 


clude with a Catalogue of the choiceſt Books in all the 


Parts of Literature. 


EW 


n 


ef the Faults Men are apt to run into in the Conduct of 


Study. 


I. 7 25 firſt great Overſight I take Notice of in the 

Conduct of Study, 1s, the Confinement thereot 
to ſome particular Art or Science only. The ill Conſe- 
quence of this is commonly very apparent, in a pedantick 
Narrowneſs of Mind, that diſqualifies a Man to judge well 
of any thing almoſt, out of the Road of his particular 
Study; and at the ſame time prevents his ſucceeding ſo 
well even in that, as he might do, if he would give his 
Mind more Liberty, and take a general Survey of the o- 
ther Parts of Learning: I ſay a general Survey; for the 
attaining to a Maſtery in all, is what I think no Man muſt 
hope for, let his Parts and Capacity be what they will. 
Life is much too ſhort for ſo vaſt a Deſign. The utmoſt 
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the Generality of Students muſt expect, or ought to 
poſe, is to make a thorough Acquaintance With ſuch Par ta 
of Learning, as their Station and Buſineſs in Life require, 
and to take only a general View of the reſt. Thygatter, 
beſides the noble Diverſion they will furniſh them with, 
for the Relief and Refreſhment of the Mind, after the 
Fatigue of their more important, Studies, will be other- 
wiſe ſubſervient to their main Deſign. For the ſeveral 
Arts and Sciences are generally more or leſs helpful to one 
another ; if inno other way, yet atleaſt by —_— the 
Capacity, and ſtrengthening the rational Faculties of the 
Mind. And therefore it is certainly very uſeful for a Man 
to give himſelf a Range through all, or moſt of the Pro- 
vinces of Knowledge, as his Occaſions or Engagements: 
will permit; tho' perhaps his Concerns with the World 
may require a perfect Acquaintance only with ſome few 
of them. Bur Mr. LE hasdiſcourſed fo well upon 
this Head in his Conduct of the Underſtanding, that I chooſe 
rather to preſent the Reader with his Words, thanenlarge 
my ſelf upon the Matter. 14 
* The taking a Taſte of every Sort of Knowledge is 
certainly very uſetul and neceſſary to form the Mind; 
© not for Talk and Vanity, to fill the Head with. Shreds 
of all kinds, that he who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a Frippery, 
may be able to match the Diſcourſes of all he ſhall meer 
with, as if nothing could come amiſs to him, and his 
Head was ſo well a ſtored Magazine, that nothing could 
be propoſed, which he was not Maſter of, and Was rea- 
dily furniſhed to entertain any one on. This is an Ex- 
cellency indeed, and a great one too, to have a real and 
true Knowledge in all or moſt of the Objects of Con- 
templation. But tis what the Mind of one and the ſame 
Man can hardly attain to. And the Inſtances are ſo few 
aof thofe who have in any Meaſure approached towards 
* it, that I know not whether they are to be propoſed, as 
Examples in the ordinary Conduct of the Underſtanding... 
For a Man to underſtand fully the Buſineſs of his parti- 
cular Calling in the Common- Wealth, and of Religion, 
© which is his Calling as he is a Man in the World, is uſual- 
ly enough to take up his whole Time: And there are 
© few that inform themſelves in theſe, which is every. 
« Man's peculiar Buſineſs, fo to the Bottom as they ſhould 
« do. 
* 
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do. But tho” this be ſo, and there are very few Men 
that extend their Thoughts towards Univerſal Know- 
« ledge, yet I doubt not, but if the right Way were 
« taken, and the Methods of Enquiry were ordered as 
they ſhould be, Men of little Buſineſs and great Leiſure, 
might go a great deal further, than is NT Lone: To 
return to the Buſineſs in Hand. The End and Uſe of a 
« little Inſight in thoſe Parts of Knowledge, which are 
not a Mans proper Buſineſs, is to accuſtom our Minds to 
« all Sorts of Ideas, and the proper ways of examining 
« their Habitudes and Relations. This gives the Mind a 
Freedom; and the exerciſing the Underſtanding in the 
« ſeveral Ways of Enquiry and Reaſoning, which the 
« molt skilful have made uſe of, teaches the Mind Saga- 
city and Warineſs, and a Suppleneſs, to apply it felt 
« more cloſely and dextrouſly to the Bents and Turns of 
the Matter in all its Reſearches. Beſides this univerſal 
« Taſte in all the Sciences, with an Indifferency, before 
the Mind is poſleſs'd of any one in particular, and grown 
into a Love and Admiration of what is made its Darling, 
* will prevent another Evil very commonly to be obſerv- 
ed, in thoſe who have been ſeaſoned only by one Part 
of Knowledge. Let a Man be given to the Contempla- 
tion of one Sort of Knowledge, and that will become 
every thing. The Mind will take ſuch a Tincture from 
* a Familiarity with that Object, that every thing elſe, 
© how remote ſoever, will be brought under the ſame 
© View. A Metaphyſician will bring Plowing and Gar- 
« dening immediately to abſtract Notions. The Hiſtory 
of Nature will ſignify nothing to him. An Alchymiſt 
© on the contrary ſhall reduce Divinity to the Maxims of 
© the Laboratory, explain Morality by Sal, Sulphur and 
Mercury, and allegorize the Scripture it ſelf, and the 
© ſacred Myſteries thereof, into the Philoſopher's Stone. 
© And I heard once a Man, who had a more than ordinary 
© Excellency in Muſick, ſeriouſly accommodate Moſes 
* < ſeyenDays of the firſt Week, to the Notesof Muſick; 
© as from thence had been taken the Meaſure and Method 
© of the Creation. *Tis of no ſmall Conſequence to keep 
© the Mind from ſuch a Poſſeſſion, which 1 think is beſt 
done, by giving it a fair and equal View of the whole 

© intellectual World, wherein it may ſee the Order, ne 
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and Beauty of the whole, and give a juſt Allowance to 
the diſtinct Provinces of the ſeveral Sciences, in the due 


Order and Uſefulneſs of each of them.— 
* He that will enquire out the beſt Books in every 
Science, and inform himſelf of the moſt material Au- 
thors of the ſeveral Sets of Philoſophy and Religion, 
will not find it an infinite Work to acquaint himſelf 
with the Sentiments of Mankind, concerning the moſt 
weighty and comprehenſive Subjects. Let him exer- 
ciſe the Freedom of his Reaſon and Underſtanding in 
ſuch a Latitude as this, and his Mind will be ſtreng- 
thened, his Capacity enlarged, his Faculties —— 
And the Light which the remote and ſcattered Parts of 
Truth will give to one another, will ſo aſſiſt his Judg- 
ment, that he will ſeldom be widely out, or miſs gi- 
ving Proof of a clear Head, and comprehenſive Know- 
ledge. At leaſt this is the only Way 1 know to give the 
Underſtanding its due Improvement, to the full Extent 
of its Capacity, and to diſtinguiſh the two moſt diffe- 
rent Things I know in the World, a Logical Chican- 
ner from a Man of Neaſon. | 
IT. The next Fault in the Conduct of Study J ſhall 
touch upon, is juſt the Reverſe of the former, viz. the 
aiming at too much, and aſpiring to a maſterly Skill in all 
the ſeveral Parts of Learning; a Deſign, as J have above 
taken Notice, too vaſt to be compaſſed by any Man what- 
ever. The Capacity is tooſcanty, and the Memory too 
treacherous for it, in Perſons of the greateſt Genius: 
Much leſs muſt others expect to ſucceed in ſo vaſt an At- 
tempt. After a Man has once gained a competent Skill in 
ſuch Parts of Learning, as his Circumſtances in Life re- 
quire, he ſhould be a Maſter in, with a pretty good gene- 
ral Notion of the reſt, or at leaſt the moſt uſeful of them, 
his principal Buſineſs in Study will then be, toretain what 
he has got, and the Generality of Students may perhaps 
find that Buſineſs enough. For unleſs the Memory is aſ- 
ſiſted, and ſupported by frequent Reviews of what has 
been already learnt, it will be apt to leave a Man ſadly in 
the Lurch. Knowledge oftner than Riches makes itſelt 
Wings, and flies away, without conſtant Endeavours to 
ſtop and prevent its Flight. For the Mind, ſomewhat 
like the Body, is in a fort of fleeting Condition: Its 
Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, Notions; and Attainments, in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge, are liable to a conſtant Decay, and ſtand in 
need of continual Repairs. For Knowledge is no more 
to be kept, than it is to be at firſt acquired, without great 
Labour and Pains. And the principal Reaſon, why many 


idle Perſons retain ſo much of What they have once ac- 
uir'd as they do, is, that their Buſineſs in Life and Conver- 


tion together, oblige them to frequent Reflection upon 


their paſt Attainmevts. © Without this ſuch as never had 
any great Appetite for Books and Study. and at laſt loſe 


it quite, would be in danger of loſing all their former 
Knowledge entirely. Thus the wiſe God has thought fit 


to frame us, with regard to our retentive Faculty ; and 


our Studies ought to be accommodated to the Weakneſs 


thereof, to ſupply, as much as may be, its Defects. We 
muſt not therefore think to run rambling on trom one 
Science to another, without any Retroſpection, as it our 
Memories could never fail us, but what we had once got, 
was thereby for ever our own. That will be Labour in 
vain,” labouring hard for what we tuſt, in ſuch a way of 
Proceeding, certainly loſe again, either wholly, or in a 


reat Mealure. A Time perhaps may come, when this 


orld ſhall be no more, that thoſe who have made a pro- 
per Uſe of their Reaſon here in this Life, ſhall be reward- 
ed with ſuch an Elevation of that Faculty of the Memory, 
as ſhall render ita faithful, and never failing Repoſitory 
of every thing once lodged in it, worth retaining, with- 
dut Labour or Pains for it. But here the Caſe is quite 
otherwiſe with us. Art and Induſtry are required to keep 
our Attainments from dy ing away before us. The Plea- 
ſure of Novelty and Vanity together betray us into this 
Piece of ill Conduct. What the Mind has been long uſed 
to, and is become familiar to it, loſes in ſome Meaſure 
that Apreeableneſs, which firſt invited, and ſupported, 
our Application; and this naturally puts the Mind upon a 
new Scent, upon the Hunt for ſome new Object, in hopes 
of freſſPleaſure, like that it formerly felt from the Novelty 
of its laſt Purſuit; and at the ſame time tickles our Vani- 


ty, with the Thoughts of univerſal Knowledge, and a 


Reputation anſwerable to ſo wonderful an Attainment. 
This conſtant rufining forward, without ever looking 


back ward, does indeed ſerve very well for W | 
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but will never effectually anſwer the End, which all 
Men ought to propoſe by their Studies, the due Conduct 
of Life in a regular and well-moderated Purſuit of Hap- 


pineſs, and the promoting that of the Publick. There is 


indeed amongſt Men a vaſt Variety of Parts, a wide Dif- 
ference in the natural Powers and Abilities of the Mind; 
which makes it abſurd to pretend to ſet preciſely the ſame 
Bounds to their Enquiries : To ſay nothing too of their 
different Circumſtances and Engagements in Life, by their 
Adyantage, in all which put together, ſome are enabled. 
to go much greater Lengths than others. But the Direc- 
tion above given, is, I think, a good general Rule, which 
perhaps it will not be proper for any to exceed, but Per- 
ſons of great Parts, and great Leiſure withal. The Ne- 
1 of it by ſuch as are deſtitute of thoſe Advantages, is, 
believe, generally one main Reaſon, why they make 
nothing out anſwerable to the Pains they take. They 
ſweat to no purpoſe, and balk their own Endeavours, by 
ſtretching them beyond the Extent of their Capacity, or 
their time; whilſt out of a greedy Deſire atter Know- 
ledge, or to gratify a vain oſtentatious Humour, they take 
no Care to provide againſt the Treachery of the Me- 
—_— And ſo the Mind in them, much like the bot- 
tomleſs Tub of the Siſters in the Fable, is conſtantly re- 
ceiving a great deal, and letting it our again as faſt almoſt. 
Mens Views and Defigns in their Search after Knowledge, 
ought to be proportioned to the Parts and Abilities, that 
Nature has beſtowed upon them: They ſhould con- 


ſider 
— Duid valeant humeri, quid ferre recuſent, | 

and ought to ſtudy themſelves well in the firſt place, in 
order to know, what it may be proper for them to ſtudy 
beſides, or to what Reach they are to carry their Enqui- 
ries. Without this they are in danger of being hurried 
by a vain Purſuit of univerſal Knowledge, or ſo much at 
leaſt as they either want Parts or Time to attain, to the 
neglect of what they ſtand molt in need of, and what the 
3 of their Calling in Life obliges them principally to 
purſue; and what they might ſucceed in well enough, 
if they were not, by a fond Ambition to be thought pro- 
digious Scholars, too much engaged in other Purſuits, 
foreign to their Buſineſs in the World. 

45 Thus 
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Thus we may obſerve ſometimes a Perſon, who has 1 


devoted himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner to the Ser- wes 
viceof God, in the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, tickled with Joe! 
the vain Affectation of being thought a prodigious Philo- #4 
ſopher and Mathematician, or a monſtrous Critick in the Vie 
Learned Languages, lay aſide the Buſineſs and Studies * 
that belong to his Calling, for the Sake of thoſe that do | 
not, even ſo far as to vie with the moſt accompliſh'd Pro- — 
feſſors of them, Men hired by the Publick to the Profeſ- ws 
ion of them, and who, in puſhing them to the _ Al 
are doing the Duty of their Places, and very laudab 
employed. But does it not at firſt Sight appear abſurd, * 
for Men, whoſe proper Buſineſs is the Study of Religi- 7 
on, and the Scriptures, with ſuch other Parts of Learn- pa 
ing as have a near Affinity therewith, and may be moſt h 
ſubſervient thereto, to drop them all quite and clean, in ſi 
order to ſtudy and comment upon old Heathen Authors? q 


I fay not this, that I do not think a good maſterly Skill F 
in the Languages of Latin and Greek (nay, and Hebrew) 
too, very commendable in a Divine, and indeed neceſſary 
in the Way of his Calling. It is the wrong Application 
of that Knowledge, I fad Fault with, the Application | 
of it to an Employment in Life, that does not belong to 
him, and the neglecting to apply it to his proper Buſi- 
neſs, the immediate Service of Religion, in a right Un- 
derſtanding and explaining of the Scriptures. Indeed, if 
|| a Divine, whilſt he ſets apart the greateſt Share of his 
' Time, for the proper Work and Studies of his Profeſſi- 
fl on, diverts himſelf only now and then, with writing Re- 
{| marks upon a valuable old Author, and communicates 
them, when he has done, to the World, I think there 
is nothing to be juſtly objected againſt it: This is not on- 
ly innocent, but commendable too. But then for ſuch a 
Man to pretend to rummage all Antiquity from End to 
End, with no other View, than only to write Com- 
ments upon one Heathen Author after another, is, in m 
Opinion, ablameable Way of ſpending that time, whic p 
he ſolemnly promiſed to ſpend to a Fire different Pur 
ſe. For this is a Deſign of ſo vaſt an Extent, as muſt 
eave little or no Room 2 any other Study or Buſineſs 
whatever. And ſuch a Man muſt be very deficient in 
his proper Profeſſion, in Compariſon of what he would 


bl 
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be, did he ſpend his Time and Pains upon it, as he ought 
to do. It would go much better with the World than it 
does, if every one would chiefly mind the Buſineſs of his 
proper Calling, without abandoning it, in Purſuit of the 
Views of Avarice, Vanity, or Ambition. The Affairs 
of Mankind would be then managed to much better pur- 
poſe, than they are. But for Mento profeſs one thing, 
and purſue another, isnot only ridiculous, but miſchie- 
vous too, and has a Tendency to introduce nothing but 
Abſurdity and Confuſion into the World. . 

III. Another Miſtake in the Conduct of Study, is 
what I call Partial Reading, when Men, upon ſeveral Oc- 
caſions, confine themſelves to certain Authors, and will 
not look into others, equally, if not more uſeful, or 
however neceſſary for their right Information, and the 
ſettling of their 33 in Matters of Importance, 
upon a reaſonable Bottom. Thus ſome out of a fond 
Admiration for Antiquity, deſpiſe the Moderns, as Men 
of a contemptible Growth, and meer Pigmies, in Com- 
pariſon of the Gigantick Size, they give, in their Ima- 
ginations, to the old Greeks and Romans. This is a 
Weakneſs your Profeſſed Criticks are apt to be guilty of, 
who becaule the preſent Age has not produced ſo much in 
their Way, as the preceding, are ever now and then la- 
menting the declining Condition of Learning amongſt 
us, and complementing one another, with the lofty Ti- 
tle of, fugientium Literarum unicus ſlator & vindex, or 
the like: as if all valuable Knowledge was only to 
found amongſt the Antients, or at leaſt the Moderns were 
not in that reſpe& to be compared with them ; which 
is ridiculous enough, becauſe tis certain, the Latter have 
carriedalmoſt all the moſt valuable Parts of Literature to 
a Height, vaſtly beyond what the Antients arrivegat. And 
the Man only betrays his Tgnorance, that caff make a 


. Diſpute of a Thing ſo very manifeſt. Others again are 


in the oppoſite Extreme, ſo charm'd with the wonderful 
Inventions of the Moderns, that they negle& Antiquity; 
without ſome Knowledge of which, the fineſt modern 
Authors themſelves, upon a great many Occaſions, are 
not to be underſtood, by reaſon of their frequent Alluſi- 
ons thereto. The Antients, it muſt be allowed, were 


great Maſters in Hiſtory, Eloquence and Poetry. 3 
their 
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their Hiſtory is abſolutely neceſſary for a Scholar, ſo I 
think it is beſt learnt from themſelves; for Tranſlations, 
ſo far as my Obſervation has reached, are not much to 
be depended on: The Reader will therein frequently 
want the Senſe of his Author, and where he does not, 
will find it delivered very often, in Stiff, Affected, Aw- 
kard Language, far ſhort of the beautiful, and lively, 
— Strain of the Original. Their Poetry is ne- 
ceſſary for the more compleat and exact Knowledge of 
their Language: On which Account, as well as others, it 
is of Uſe for the better Underſtanding of their Hiſtorians 
themſelves; and beſides, furniſhes the Mind with a moſt 
delicious and charming Entertainment. Their Eloquence 
is perhaps the beſt Model, for one that has a Mind to be 
an Orator, to form himſelf upon, with reſpe& to the 
Fundamentals of the Art, equally practicable, in diffe- 

rent Languages. Upon all which Accounts, I think the 


Ancients, as well Greeks as Latins, at leaſt ſuch as areal- 


lowed on all hands to excel amongſt them, in their ſeve- 
ral Ways, ought to be well ſtudied by a profeſſed Scholar. 
The Ancients were indeed but very poor Philoſophers, 


prodigiouſly ſhort: of the Moderns. With regard to the 


Knowledge of Nature, the Thing is too notorious to ad- 
mit of any Diſpute at all, The Diſcoveries of Sir Isaac 


Newran alone in that way, amount to a hundred Times 


more than what all the ancient Philoſophers knew put 
together. And as to Morality, tho' ſome of them lay 
down good Rules of Life, and talk in a Way that 
1s apt to tickle and affe& the Mind, yet they are far from 
going to the Bottom of Things, or placing the univer- 

and conſtant Practice of Virtue, upon any reaſonable 
Foundation. Thereare in ſome of them Attempts, that 
ſeem tolgok that way, in their Enquiries after their ſum- 
mum bonum, or de finibus, but they are full ot Abſurdity 


and Confuſion; not excepting the Writings of the Great 


Roman Orator himſelt: As I preſume to ſay, I could eaſi- 
ly ſhew, was this a proper Place for it. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing Doctrine of the Stoicks upon that head, was no- 
thing but a barefaced Defiance of common Senſe. The 
Epicureans had in Effect no Scheme of Morality at all, 
properly ſo calld, and the reſt, tho' they did not talk ſo 


wildly as the Stoicks, yet talk'd weakly and confuſedly 
R as 
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as to that Point. They had all gone off from their great 
Father SocRATEs, Socrates the Wiſe and the Good, who 
took into his Scheme of Morality, and laid for the Foun- 
dation of it, the probable Expectation of a future State, 
wherein Virtue would be rewarded: The only Suppoſi- 
tion, that could make the Practice of Virtue in all Caſes 
reaſonable, and Matter of Duty: and upon that Ground. 
and by the Support of that Principle, did that Great and 
Glorious MAN dye a true and real Martyr to Virtue. This 
was the Point the Philoſophers that followed him, 
ſnould have laboured, in order to fix Morality in its due 
Extent, upon a reaſonable Foundation, and recommend 
the Practice thereof in all Extremities, to the Approbati- 
on of Mankind. But this in their Treatiſes of Morality 
was dropp'd, and inſtead thereof they talked much of 
the Beauty of Virtue, and that it was its own Reward ; 
which, if true, render'd a future State of Rewards ab- 
ſolutely needleſs to ſalve the divine Jaſtice; and deſtroy d 
the beſt, if not the only Proof, we have from the * 
of Nature, for ſuch a State. And to crown all, they 
did, in their Lectures of that kind, run ſo directly coun- 
ter to Nature and common Senſe, as to affirm ſeriouſly, 
that Pain is no Evil, and that the virtuous Man would be 
happy even in Phalaris's Bull: Whereas if he could be 
happy in ſuch a Situation but for one Hour, it was eaſy 
to prove upon their Principles, he might be ſo to all E- 
ternity; that is, that a Man in the Extremity of Miſery 
to all Eternity, might be extremely happy to all Eternity. - * 
Such Abſurdity did that falſe Notion, advanced and cryed 
up by many of the old Moraliſts, that Virtue is its own 
Reward, unavoidably lead to: Which is ſufficient to 
ſhew, that Morality can never be reaſonably and firmly 
eſtabliſhed, upon that Foundation, notwithſtanding the 
Endeavours uſed by a late ingenious Author to that Pur- 
poſe. But toreturn. | 
Others again are ſo Wedded to the Notions of a Se, 
or a Party, that they cautiouſly decline medoling with Au- 
thors, that are not of their own Kidney : Thus a ſtiff 
Churchman ſhall think it loſt Time, to readany Thing 
writ by a Diſſenter, anda rigid Difſenter ſhall ſhew the 
like Averſion, for what comes from a Churchman. Your 


furious Whigs and Tories too, have uſually as little * good 
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liking for the Performances of each other. Hot-headed 
and indiſcreet Men, amongſt the Lutherans, and Calyi- 
niſts, Papiſts, and Proteſtants. are apt to be guilty of 
the fame ſilly Prepoſſeſſion, in Prejudice ot one another. 
For = it muſt be owned to be, by the guilty Parties 
themſelves, when they refle&, that all Men are fallible, 
and liable to Miſtakes ; that, if a Weakneſs inſeparable 
from human Nature, muſt diſqualify a Man for an Au- 
' thor, and ſet him aſide, as unfit to be read, even upon a 
Subject that has no Affinity with his Errors (for to that 
Extravagance is Party- Prejudice oftentimes carried) all 
the Writers in the World are demoliſhed at once; and 
with them down goes the Vatican, Bodleian, and all o- 
ther Libraries, as Places crowded with uſeleſs Lumber, 
fit only for the Fire, to warm, ſince it cannot enlighten 
us. But this being ridiculous, the Principle of Party- 
Prejudice, from whence it lows, muſt be ſo too. Tho' 
Men may by wrong Meaſures of thinking, occaſioned 
by a faulty Education, or other Ways, be involvedin 
divers Errors, yet they do not thereby loſe their Wits 
too. If they are miſtaken in ſeveral Points, yet they 
may write well upon others, where they are not miſled by 
their Prejudices. 

What has been ſaid, will hold good, tho' the Party 
we are prejudiced againſt, be really in a wrong Way, and 
truly chargeable with all the Errors we impute to them. 
But that being the Diſpute betwixt them and us, whe- 
ther they or we be the Prejudiced and Erroneous Party, 
cannot well be decided upon rational Grounds, but by a 
fair and impartial Conſideration of what they have to 
ſay for themſelves. The beſt and moſt likely Way to 
come at the Truth, in all controverted Points, is to ex- 
amine ſtrictly what is alledged on both Sides, by the 
contending Parties. To truſt one of them, for the due 
Repreſentation of the Sentiments, and Arguments of 
the other, is generally very hazardous : For where Mens 
Paſſions are raiſed by Oppoſition, and a Struggle for 
Victory, Candor and Ingenuity are uſually baniſhed, and 
all the Arts of Sophiſtry, and Chicanry practiſed, to 
miſrepreſent and hlacken one another; as well as to be- 
daub one Side of the Queſtion, and varniſh the other: 


Whilſt, as it often happens, neither Party perhaps is Mp 
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the Right, but the Truth lies betwixt them, and is loſt in 
the Contention, which a fair and impartial Examination 
of both might diſcover. a 

Yet tho' this be ſo, tho' the Weakneſs and Infirmities 
of Human Nature, to ſay nothing of the Views of A- 
varice and Ambition, which are oftentimes at the bottom 
of Party-Diſputes, ought to alarm our Caution, and put 
us upon our Guard, againſt being impoſed upon, and de- 
luded ; yet, I ſay, a great many People act upon thoſe 
Occaſions, with as little Senſe of Equity and Diſcretion, 
as the Judge, who never cared to hear the Council for 
the Defendant, by reaſon, he ſaid, they always puzzled 
and perplexed the Cauſe. Few Writers in Controverſy, 
Ifay it again, are to be depended upon, for a fair Re- 
preſentation of the Sentiments, or Arguments of their 
Adverſaries; and unleſs where there is Demonſtration on 
one Side, which there ſeldom is in Religious, or other 
Party-Diſputes, it is not often ſafe to determine, with- 
out giving both a fair Hearing. And he that out of La- 
zineſs or Prejudice declines it, commonly runs the risk 
of being abuſed by Miſrepreſentation, or the Conceal- 
ment of ſomething he ſhould have a view of, in order to 
arrive at a rational Deciſion of the Diſpute. Any one 
that ſhould read what was writ by Dr. Edwards againſt 
Mr. Locke, without conſulting the Writings of the lat- 
ter, would know little more of what gave riſe to the 
Paſſionate and Lamentable Out-cry of that ſhallow Man, 
than he would do by Reading the Ballad of Chevy- 
Chaſe. That worthy Doctor has taken ſuch large Pains, 
to miſrepreſent the Doctrine and Reaſoning of his Ad- 
verſary, that, as Mr. Locke truly ſays, many a Man had loſt 
his Ears, and juſtly too, for leſs than he had been guilty 
of. The Papiſts and Proteſtants mutually charge one 
another with the like foul Play: And if we may belieye 
Chillingworth, for what had paſſed betwixt the two Par- 
ties in or before his Times, which he had taken more 
Pains than moſt Men to inform himſelf about, both 


Sides were guilty enough: And what he {ſays upon the Oc- 
caſion, may be applied generally to the two contending 


Parties in a Diſpute, 


Iliacos 
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Iliaros intra Muros pecratur & extra. 4 | 

The Miſchief arifing trom this Piece of ill Conduct | 

in Study, with Regard to Religion and Politicks, is ver | 

great. The ſeveral Parties in each are in the Main by this 

means kept hood-winked, and pretty much Strangers to 

one another; and have but a confuſed, and oftentimes in- 

deeda falſe Notion, of the Difference that divides them : 

each Side ſees their Enemies through a falſe Glaff, repre- 

ſented under a hideous Form, that makes them afraid of 

one another, and keeps them at an irreconcileable Di- 

ſtance. For the. moſt zealous Champions are uſually 

more diſtinguiſhed by ſtrong Lungs, or good Hands, | 

than clear Heads, or a competent Knowledge of the Oc- 
| » -cafionof the Fray: And ſo fight blindfold for they know 
not well what, nor why; in which dark 2 

8 Way of Comibat, no Wonder if they give their Friends 
many a rude Bang, inſtead of their Foes. Thus a late 
[| -Prelate, ina warm Attack upon the Doctrine of Liberty, 


as well as the Reputation of a very worthy Author, that 
| had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Defence of it, with one 
i ſingle Stroke of his Pen demoliſh'd entirely the Paper- 
| Battery he had been erefting: which gave Occaſion to 
this Remark of the judicious Author abuſed, * I have 
© made it my Obſervation upon ſome very ingenious 
| Writers and Men of the fineſt Parts, that they ſome- 
1 times unwarily confirm the Truth of what they would 
| 


appear extremely to condemn, by a certain peculiar 
Way of arguing againſt it; either uſing ſuch ſtudied 
Words, as deceive no longer than till they can be exa- 
mined; or making ſome unfortunate Conceſſion, which 
being confronted to every one of their foregoing Po- 
| © fitions, ſhall wholly take out their Strength, and leave 
| © them without Life or Force. See the preſent Biſhop of 
= Sarums Anſwer to Dr. Atterbury. 
} Now if very ingenious Writers, and Men of the fi- 
N neſt Parts, through Want of a competent Knowledge of 


the Subject they write upon, or, what is worſe, a want 
! of Honeſty, areapt to lay about them in this wild man« 
- ner;- what is to to be expected from ſuch Kind of Wri- 
ters as a Sacheverell or a Betty? Since I have mentioned 
this latter Gentleman, I ſhall, from his late famous Ser- 
mon, produce a ſecond Inſtance of that Notable —_ 
ight- 
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Fighting in the Dark, mentioned above; wherein, whilſt 
the Champions pleaſe themſelves wonderfully, with an 
Imagination, that they are mauling their Enemies, they 
are really beating their Friends. Thus the Preacher, after 
he had — pleading for an uninterrupted Succeſſion of 
the Goſpel Miniſtry, as abſolutely neceſſary to the Con- 
veyance of eccleſiaſtical Authority, unluckily confutes all 
his own Doctrine again, in two Lines, by allowing, that 
the Impoſing of finful Terms of Communion, is utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with the Nature of a Church; for did, 
fys he, the Church of England do ſo, ſhe would be no Church : 
Which being equally applicable to all Societies pretending 
to the Name of a Church, that are guilty of impoſin 
finful Terms of Communion, manifeſtly cuts off a 
Pretenſions to that Name from the Church of Rome. She 
is fairly demoliſhed, and with her down goes the Church 
of England too : For having according to our Author's 
Notions, no Orders, but what ſhe received from the 

retended Church of Rome; and that pretended Church 
| Hari none that were good for ought to 8 She 
conſequently has none that are valid, and therefore is no 
Chicks for | preſumeit will be allowed by the Preach- 
er, as well as every Body elſe, that a Society which is no 
Church, is deſtitute of all Church- Authority, and there- 
tore has none to diſpoſe of. What kind of Daubment 
he has in ſtore, to patch up or cover thisFlaw in his Preach- 
ment, I am at a Loſs to imagine. But if he ever has the 
Hardineſs to attempt it, I dare pretend to foretel, he will 
prove much as fortunate therein, as a blundering Tool in 
the mending of a Kettle, who for one Hole \ ſtops, 
makes two. 

What has contributed perhaps not a little to encourage 
this Miſtake in the Conduct of Study, which I have been 
ſpeaking of, with Reſpe& to Divinity, is the Title of 
Orthodox, which the ſeveral Churches or Setts of Chri- 
ſtians aſſume to themſelves. This looks ſo much like a 
Claim to Infallibility, that it certainly impoſes upon Men 
of ſhallow weak Heads, and diſpoſes them without 
more ado, to conclude it impoſſible tor thoſe to be in the 
right, that are in their Sentiments oppoſite to a Society, 
dubb'd by their own unanimous Conſent, with ſo pom- 


pousa Title, that ſeems to _—_ along with it all * 
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ble Security againſt, Error; for how ſhould the Ortliodoꝶ | 

be miſtaken? That is groſs Nonſenſe and a Contradiction 

in Terms. What helps forward the Deluſion; is the con · 

ſtant Application too of the odious Titles of Heterodox, 

Hereticks, Schiſmaticks. with other ſuch frightful 

Names, to all Diſſenters. For how ſhould the Hetero- 

dox be right in their Opinions? That is Nonſenſe and a 

Contradiction again. And thus the Weaklings in every 

Party, are as ſafe and ſecure, as the ſilly Application of 

thoſe ſeveral hard Names can make them. It might me- 

thinks very well become weak and fallible Mortals, to be 

leſs aſſumiag, and more charitable; not ſo laviſhof their 

Incenſe to themſelves, whilſt they have nothing but 

Wild-Fire for their Neighbours. If no more is meant vi (i 

by the lofty Title of Orthodox, but to ſignify to the 

World, that thoſe who wear it think themſelves in the 

right, it is impertinent however, and might very well 

beſpared; becauſe it's plain enough without it, all Parties 

think themſelves in the right; and in that Senſe it is e- 

qually applicable to them all. If any Thing more is 

2 it, it is hard, I think, to know what, unleſs o 

it be a {ly tacit Pretence to Infallibility ; or at leaſt a De- 

ſign to recommend implicit Faith, and diſcourage all fair 

and impartial Enquiry, in Matters of Religion. You | 

may read indeed; Orthodox Authors, if you. will; but | | 
1 


if you will not be at that trouble, believe them; ſay. 
as they ſay; cry them up; rail hard at ſuch as either J 
write, or talk, againſt them: And that will do full as '%, 
well, in the Opinion of the greateſt Stick lers for Ortho- z 
doxy. But the Writings of the Heterodox, you muſt i; 
not meddle with to be ſure, for fear of being perverted, 1 
and ſeduced from the right way. ä 
Thus have the Diſſenters amongſt us been diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the opprobrious Names of Puritans, Fanaticks, 
c. as if on purpoſe to fright People from giving them | 
aHearing, and looking into any of their- Books; by 4 
which Means many are from their Infancy ſo prejudiced 
againſt them, as to imagine they have nothing of Lear- 
Ring, or Senſe, amongſt them; and thatall their Preach- 
ing and Writing is nothing but Cant: Whereas if they: 
would but look. into their Writings, to ſee what they . 
have to ſay for themſelves, they might there waer unn 
. ome 
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ſome Things they little expected; and ſee abundant Rea- 
ſon to be convinced, that the Church-Party are far from 
having engroſſed all Learning and good Senſe to them- 
ſelves. Now, however excuſable this Sort of Folly 
may be in the ignorant Populace, it is certainly a Shame 
for Men of Letters, devoted to Study, and the Improve- 
ment of their Minds, in the Purſuits of Knowledge, to 
be guilty of ſo much Weakneſs, as to be led by a Cu- 
ſtom of calling ugly Names, to deſpiſe and abuſe any 
Party whatever. It is their Duty to try and examine 
Things, eſpecially Matters of Religion, to the Bottom, 
in Spight of all the ſorry Arts made uſe of, to diſcourage 
and deter them from it; and not confine their Views 
within the Limits, preſcribed by ſuch as want to lead 
them, only to gratify their own Pride and Luſt of Do- 
minion. Were both Sides better acquainted with one an- 
other's Strength, it might take very much from the Con- 
tempt or Averſion they have for each other, and by de- 
grees bring the Lovers of Truth and Virtue, amongſt us, 
to an Agreement in Affection at leaſt, if not in Opinion. 
The latter perhaps will hardly be compleated, till the Re- 
ſurrection; which will be Time enough. It will be in 
the mean while ſufficient, if we can make ſuch Ap- 
proaches towards it, as will lay a Foundation for Peace 
and mutual Forbearance, amongſt ſuch as prefer Virtue 
and true Religion before all other Conſiderations. As for 
Men of ſiniſter Views and Intentions, who place their 
All in this Life, and therefore only make Uſe of the 
Mask of Religion, to cover, and conceal their Avarice 
and Ambition, from the Eyes of the World, Lectures 
againſt Party-Prejudice in Religious Matters, ſignify no- 
thing to them. Indeed a more thorough Enquiry into 
Diſputes of that Nature, might inform their Judgments ; 
but would not correct their Diſpoſitions : Whereas thoſe, 
who above all things defire to know the Will of God, 
and do it, are already diſpoſ:d to promote Peace and good 


+ Order in the World, where they are not miſled into wrong 


Meaſures, for want of a more thorough comprehenſive 
View of Things. The Way to which, is to caſt about; 
gather up Information from all Hands, and to conſult e- 
ven Foes as well as Friends. But to read only one Sort of 
Books, to come in the Hearing of but one Sort of No- 
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tions in Religion, is the Way to Bigotry, and Blind Par- 


ty-Zeal ; the moſt oppoſite Things in the World, to the 


noble Spirit and Deſign ot Chriſtianity , which is to eſta- 
bliſh Peace and univerſal Charity amongſt Men. 

Away then with that poor pitiful narrowneſs of Mind, 
whereby Men in a great Meaſure put out the Eyes of 
their Underſtanding, or at leaſt make not that uſe of them 
they ſhould ; but pore and potter about in the Dark, 
where they might have the Benefit of clear Sunſhine g 
was It not for their own Lazineſs or Folly. Let thoſe 
Men at leaſt, whoſe Buſineſs in the World is the Diſ- 
covery and Teaching of Truth, not ſhut their Eyes a- 


2 the Light, let it come from what Quarter it will: 
u 


t keep them open, look well about them, ſurvey our 
Differences in Religion quite round, and not one Side of 
them only. They may probably find, as Mr. Locke ſays, 
that thoſe Diviſions and Syſtems having been made by 
Men, carry the Mark of Fallible upon them; and are 
none of them in every Thing unexceptionable. Let 
not therefore the Church-Man condemn the Diſſenter, or 
the Diſſenter the Church-man, without a fair and impar- 
tial Examination of what the oppoſite Party has to ſay 
for themſelyes, as well as his own. But if. a 
he Church Man, or Diſſenter, is too buſy, or too lazy 
for this, let him avoid railing then, be filent about a 
Matter he does not underſtand; and not betray his Want 
of Senſe or Humanity, by cenſuring his Neighbours at 
random, he knows not why nor wherefore. This is a 
Rule, which common Senſe, as well as the Conſent of 
Nations, has preſcribed to Courts of Juſtice, to condemn 
no Man unheard; and it is equally reaſonable elſewhere, 
If therefore it be contrary to natural Equity, to violate 
the ſame, with Regard to ſingle Men, is it not much 
more fo, to treat in that manner whole Bodies and Socie- 
ties, and paſs Sentence upon Mankind by the 3 
without allowing them the Privilege of Pleading for 
themſelves ? And if the Judge would be thought fitter 
for the Pillory than the Bench, that ſhould condemn a 
Man, barely upon the Accuſation of his ayowed Enemy, 
without ſuffering him to ſpeak for himſelf; what muſt 
we think of thoſe, Who proceed in the ſame unrighte- 
eus manner, againſt Myriads together of ſuch as _ 

om 
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rom them in Religion, or Politicks? Now, if this be 
ſo, if it be undeniably ridiculous and miſchievous, for 
Men to pretend to give Judgment in a Cauſe they have 
never been at any proper Pains to examine; how happy 
would it be for the World, if Men would reflect upon 
the Folly and Wickedneſs of it, as they ſhould do, and 
guard againſt it, by keeping a decent Silence, in a Cafe, 
where they have no Right to ſay a Word, unleſs it be by 
way of modeſt Enquiry, in order to their better Infor- 
mation, by ſuch on both Sides as are wiſer than them- 
ſelves ? This Behaviour, which is no more than what 
common Senſe and natural Equity require from them, 
would at once ſtrike off at leaſt ninety nine Parts in a 
hundred of the Cenſures, paſſed by the two Parties upon 
one another. t 

What then, may ſome People ſay, is to be done in 
this Matter? are Men to read all the religious and political 
Diſputes they can come at on both Sides, in Order to ſet- 
tle their Judgments upon a rational Bottom? or muſt a 
Man in no Caſe pretend to peruſe one Side of a Contro- 
verſy, unleſs he has an Opportunity of peruſing the o- 
ther too? I anſwer, No, I ſay not ſo neither. The for- 
mer would be endleſs, and the latter abſurd and prejudi- 
cial in ſome Caſes. There is no Need to read all and e- 
very Thing, within a Man's Reach, upon every Debate 
in Religion or Politicks. The Generality of Writers are 
Whifflers, not worth Notice, fit only for a Place in a 
Dunciad. Let therefore the Man of Letters enquire out 
ſuch; as in the ſeveral Religious or Political Differences 
amongſt Men, he propoſes to look into, are generally al- 
lowed by their own Party, to have pleaded their Cauſe 
the beſt. One or two ſuch in each, are uſually enough; 
and will let a Man more clearly and fully into the Preten- 
ſions of their ſeveral Parties, and the Grounds they are 
built upon, than a hundred other little Dablers in Diſpute, 
who only talk after the Leading Dons ; and often but 
| bunglingly too, even to the Prejudice of their own Cauſe. 
For Inſtance, would any Man be thoroughly informed in 
. the Diſpute between the Church and the Diſſenters, let 
him read Dr. Calamy, and the preſent Biſhop of Sarum. 
Would he acquaint himſelf with the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity; let him peruſe what * writ upon that Head 
SO 3 by 
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by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Waterland, and Mr. Fackſon. When 


he has gone through” thoſe Writers ſubſtantially upon 


thoſe Articles, he will have ſmall! Occaſion to trouble his 
Head any further about them. | 
Again, I do not ſay, that it may in no Caſe be proper 
to read one Side of a Controverſy, without ſeeing the o- 
ther too, No. The Pens of great Authors have been ſome 
times exerciſed by thoſe of a much lower Claſs, whoſe 
Performances being not worth preſerving, have quick- 
Jy vanifſh'd, or lye lo buried in the Lumber of old Libra- 
ries, that they are no more to be come at: Whilſt thoſe 
they gave Occaſion to, laſt, and may laſt, perhaps, to 
the End of the World. Now in this Caſe, both Sides of 
a Diſpute can not be read; and yet it would be unreaſon- 
able to decline upon that account looking into the ſurvi- 
ving Part of it, writ by a Perſon of great Abilities; eſ- 
pecially if he appears to write with Candor and Ingenui- 
ty, as well as Learning and Judgment; and has given 
Proof thereof in his other Controverſial Writings; where 
tthaſe of the other Side have been preſerved. If he has 
there miſrepreſented or aggravated nothing, concealed no 
Part of the Strength of ſuch as he .; after ſuch 
Proof of his Integrity, we may venture to truſt him 
upon the like Occaſion, thoꝰ we have not the like Proof 
of it, for Want of the other Side of the Debate. Thus 
fror Inſtance, in the Controverſies which Mr. Late had 
with Dr. Edwards, and Biſhop Stillmgftzet, whoever Will 
be at the Pains of comparing what he writ, irh the 
Writings of his two Opponents, will find, that he has 
given them both the utmoſt fair Play, by tranſeribing 
Ker whole Strength; if that Word may be properly ap- 
plied to what was ſo weakly writ by the Biſhop, and ſo 
weakly and wickedly both by the other. He has, I ſay, 
concealed nothing they ſremed to lay any Streſs upon; 
inſomuch that the Reader ſees in his Part af the Diſpute 
alone, all that is material for him to know, in order to 
judge of it, and as much as is to be found in the Writings 
of his Adverſaries themſelves; only more conciſely de- 
livered, and rather to their Advantage, than otherwiſe. 
There is nothing like Chicanry, Diſguiſe, or Conceal- 
ment, in the leaſt; but all the Openneſs, Fairneſs and 
Regard to Truth, that any one could with for in wy Au- 
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thor. Nov after ſuch ample Proof of that Gentleman's 
Integrity, as well as Ability, a Man may read without 
Scruple his Letters of Toleration, tho' he can not come at 
thoſe writ againſt him in the Behalf of Perſecution; that 


eloquent and elaborate Traſn having been long ſince con- 
demned to the only Uſe it was fit for. The like = 
be faid of Epiſcopius. In his Diſputes with Brenus, a 

the Jeſuit of Antwerp Wadingss. He was far from 
{mothering or hiding any Part of their Force: He has 
allowed them both all poſſible fair Play; and by that, 


and his other Management in thoſe Controverſies, has 


given ſuch Pledges'of his Honeſty, as well as Proofs of 
is Ability, that we may read the reſt of his Controver= 
fial Writings with pretty good Aﬀurance, that we are not 
bubbled, and impoſed upon; but have the Doctrine, and 
Reaſoning, of thoſe he writ againſt, fairly and fully re- 
preſented; tho? their Books be long ſince gone in vicum 
vendentem thus c odores. Refides, a fine Author, in the 
Courſe of a Diſpute, oftentimes gives Vent to excellent 


Thoughts, that have no neceſſary Connexion with it, 
but may be judged of by themfelves, let that Matter go 
which way it will. 


Benefit of which alone, it 
would be a Folly for a Man to deprive himſelf of, only 
upon a Punctilio of pretended Juſtice, and Impartiality, 


or too nice a Seruple of reading only one Side of a Diſ- I 


pute. | . 

The Directions then for the Conduct of Study, wifi 
Regard to Religious, Political, or other Diſputes of Im- 
portanee, ariſing from what has been above ſaid, are, 7. 


To take a Survey of them in a fair and impartial Reading 


of ſuch Writers on both Sides, as are allowed by the ſe- 


veral Parties they write for, to have acquitted themſelves 
in the beſt manner; to vrhom they refer for what in ge- 
neral they hold or maintain, and what they are willing to 
abide by, for the Tryal of their Cauſe. 2. If any Peron 
of great Leiſure, ſhall for his further Information or A- 
muſement, think fit to extend his Views to Writers of 


an inferior Claſs, to begin with thoſe of the firſt Rank, 


however, and conclude with the latter; it being of great 


Uſe, to avoid the Blunder and Miſtake, ſhorter- ſighted 
Authors are apt to fall into, to take a pretty extenſtve 
View of a Controverſy, in the more 2 
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the firſt Place. And, 3. To truſt no Writer in Contro- 
verſy what ever, as to the Repreſentation of the Senti- 
ments and Arguments of a Writer on the other Side of the 
Queſtion, where Recourſe can be had to the Book it ſelf 
that is attack d. No, nor where it can not, unleſs a Per- 
ſon has given good Proof of his Integrity, as well as A- 
bility; and may therefore in ſuch a Caſe reaſonably be 
confided in. Theſe are Rules founded upon Human Na- 
ture, ſuch as all Hiſtory and Obſervation atteſts it to be in 
general, weak, or wicked; and are, I think, neceſſary 
to be obſerved by a Lover of Truth, heartily concern'd 
for the Diſcovery of it; in order to ſecure him againſt the 
dangerous Artillery, or the Wiles and Stratagems, of thoſe 
. that make War with the Pen. 
IV. Another Fault obſervable in the Conduct of Stu- 
dy, is Levity, or a fickle Humour of ſtudying only by 
Fits and Starts, or running from one Thing to another, | 
without ſtaying long enough upon any one to make a 
tolerable Proficiency therein. Some Men have ſo little 
Appetite for a Book, that it laſts not long ; they are ſoon 
weary with Reading, upon which they fly to Company 
or Diverſton, and ſpend all their Time that Way, till 
Surfeit of thoſe too, or the Want of Opportunity for 
them, gives Room for the Return of their Appetite to 
Study. And thus Diverſion and Letters are, at uncer- 
tain Intervals, conſtantly ſucceeding one another. Now i 
uch an unſteady Application to. Books as this, ſerves i] 
only for Amuſement, or to keepa Man ſometimes a little 
out of Harm's Way; but can never make him much the 
Wiſer, or more uſeful in the World. For unleſs he has a 1 
*prodigious Memory indeed, he muſt, during the Inter- 
vals of Diverſion, forget all again almoſt he had acquired. 
in the Times his Fits of Study were upon him. The 
like may be ſaid of the filly Humour of running haſti] 
from one Part of Learning to another, or from one Boo 
to another, before a Man has made any Progreſs there- 
in to any Purpoſe. This is viſibly making no other uſe 
of Reading, than only to divert and amuſe the Mind, 
to throw off the Time, that would otherwiſe lye hea- 
vy upon a Man's Hands. When a Student engages in any 
Part of Learning, he ought to purſue it briskly, by em- 
ploy ing his SE Time almoſt upon it, till he has got | 
| : 8 | 
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a eral Knowledge thereof. The Way to tread 
y n die Paſſage — h the Sciences, 1 to tread 
ſlowly, and by frequent Reviews of what he reads, and as 
frequent Recollettion, to rivet it into the Mind, and make 
it ſtick there. But if, inſtead thereof, after he has made 
ſome little Entry upon a Subject, he drops it again, and 
flies to another; which he is as ſoon weary of, and then 


runs rambling on to a third, and ſo on; he is in effect 
doing nothing, and may go on at that rate, to a good old 
Age, without being much more knowing than he was, 


when he firſt ſet forward in ſuch a Wild- Gooſe Chace. 
But the bare Mention of ſuch palpable Follies is enough, 


is expoſing them ſufficiently. Every one, op the 


leaſt Reflection, muſt be ſenſible, that ſuch an 
ſome wild Conduct of Study, is throwing away Time, 


UMmour- 


the moſt 3 Thing in the World, to no Purpoſe ; - 
0 


and there 
the Subject. | ELKE. 

V. The next Fault I obſerve in the Conduct of Study, 
is the Purſuit of too many Things at the ſame Time; as 
88 and withal as common an Error, as moſt, I 


ieve amongſt ſtudious Men. For however ſome Per- 
ſons of great Parts, and 1 ſtrong, tenacious Me- 
o confuſed a Method of 


mories, may have ſucceeded in 
proceeding ; I am confident they would Have ſucceeded 


much better, and with much leſs Pains too, had it not 


re I judge it needleſs to inſiſt any longer upon 


been for that Piece of ill Management. But be that as it 
will, to carry on a Variety of Purſuits together, with an 


equal, or nearly equal Allowance of Time for each, as is 
commonly done, I believe, is, in my Opinion, a ſure and 
certain Way, for the Generality of Students to balk their 
own Endeayours; and what therefore they ought above 


all Things to avoid. For in ſuch a Variety of Subjects, 


conſtant!y ſucceeding one another in Train, at certain ſhort 
Intervals, the Mind is not ſuffered to dwell long enough 
together upon any one of them, to retain any tolerable 
Impreſſion from it; but one thing juſtles out another, 


and the Learning thus pick d up by Bits and Scraps, is al- 
molt all loſt again, by that Time a Man has well got to 
the End of his ſeveral Purſuits. In this laborious Way of 

deing nothing, do many ſtudious Men, I fear, continue 


toiling and tugging all the Days of their Lives, till old 
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Age overtakes them: When a Review of their paſt Con- 
duct and Acquirements, can only furniſn them with this 
miſerable Conſolation, that they have not been idle how- 
ever; tho' they have got little more by it, than their La- 
bour for their Pains. They have a confuſed Jumble in their 
Heads, of Ends of Latin and Greek, Remnants of Hiſto- 
2 Scraps of Logick, Shreds of Rhetorick, &c. but not 
o much as a tolerable coherent Syſtem of any one Part 
of Learning, very little clear and well ſupported Know- 
tedge, of any Subject of Extent or Importance; which 
little too lies blended in their Minds, with a rude Maſs of 
Error, Blunder, and Nonſenſe. 
This Piece of Folly'is, perhaps, pretty much owing to 
that abſurd Method of Education, commonly followed 
in our Grammar- Schools; where Youth having been uſed 
to vaſt Variety and Confuſion, contract ſo good a Liking 
to them, that, if they take to 8 Study, they 
commonly perſiſt in that Miſconduct all the Days of their 
Lives after. They were there accuſtomed to read three 
or four ſeveral Authors in a Day, and it may be twiee that 
Number in the Compafs of a Week; which then paſſed 
with them for good orthodox Proceeding, becauſe con- 
formable to Faffion, which is every where the Standard 
of Orthodoxy; and therefore taking it for granted, that 
What is held to be right in the Schools of Learning, 'can 
not be wrong out of them, they purſue their Studies in 
the ſame confuſed Manner, by engaging in as great a Va- 
riety of Authors together, as they had formerly been uſed 
to. But beſides our Way of Education, which is general- 
jy exceeding faulty in this Reſpect, Weakneſs or 2 7 
oftentimes contribute to engage Men in this Way of miſ- 
employing their Time. Variety is naturally more agree- 
able and entertaining to the Mind than its contrary; and 
dwelling long upon the fame Subject is apt to become te- 
dious, and ſeems not ſo well fUited ta the vaſt Haſte ſome 
Men are in to be counted vaſt Scholars. Should they take 


the ſeveral Parts of Literature in order, and go pretty de- 


cently through one, before they meddle with another, 
they would be ſome Time, which to their Vanity appears 


long. before they could get through any tolerable, or but 


general, Survey ot them all; and ſo, for a good while, 
would remain wholly ignorant of ſome of hem m, to the 
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no ſmall Hazard of their Reputation for Learning and 
Knowledge; a very mortifying Conſideration for a Pe- 
dant; and therefore they judge it more for their Pur- 
poſe, to fall directly upon them all together, and com- 
mence at once, Criticks, Philoſophers. Divines, and what 
not; in hopes of being quickly enabled, as Occaſion, or 
no Occaſion offers, in Company, to throw out Hints, and 
give little Glances, upon the ſeveral Arts and Sciences; 
Which with notable wiſe Looks, and a little Aequaintance 
with Title-Pages, and Editions of conſiderable Authors 
beſides, may ſerve to paſs them pon ſuch as know no 
more, or not ſo much as themſelves, for terrible Scholars, 
profoundly learn'd in all the Scienees. 

This confuſed Way of Study therefore ſerves only to 
gratify our Vanity and amuſe us; but can never anſwer 
effectually, at leaſt with the Generality:of Students, the 
great End of Study; which, as I have taken notice above. 
is an enlarged View, a comprehenſive Knowledge af 
Things, in order to a wiſe, regular, and uſeful Conduct 
of Life. The Mind at firſt, through a Cortuption of Na- 
ture, and Cuſtom together, may ö— — 
ſome, and take it much amiſs to be confined from ram 
bling; but pinn'd down it muſt be, and an Appetite for 
Simplicity, or a eonſtant ſteady Purſuit of one ſingle Sub- 
ject only, raiſed by frequent Reflection upon the vaſt Ad- 
vantage thereof, even to the Ends of Vanity. it ſelf, as 
well as the moſt uſeful and important Purpoſes of Life. 
For is a Man vain, and deſires above all Things to paſs with 
the World for a huge Scholar? The beſt Way to that, un- 
doubtedly is, to be really ſuch, and not to appear to only 
to ſhallow Obſervers, and incompetent Judges. Now'T 
ſhall venture to ſay, that the Man, Who declining a- Mul 
tiplieity of Purſuits at the {ſame Time, vvill be but content 
to take Things in due Order one after another, inter mix- 
ing only there witha little Retroſpection, for the Refreſh 
ment of the Memory now and then, fhall make more out 
that Way in three or four Years, than he would the other, 
in thirteen or fourteen. | | | 

I fay therefore, this is a Rule, of all others, the moſt 
religiouſly to be obferved in the Conduct of Study, never 
to engage in a Variety of Purſuits at the ſame Time. One 
or two at the molt is enough; 1 ſhould rather adviſe but 


One. 
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one. My Meaning is, that whena Perſon engages in any 
Part of Literature, he ought in the mean Time, till he 
bas maſtered it, or made that Proficiency therein he pro- 
poſed, to meddle with nothing elſe, unleſs now and then 
a Review of ſomething he has before got through, b 
way of Diverſion, to relieve the Mind, when weary wi 
dwelling long together upon the ſame Subject; and by 
refreſhing the Memory, to prevent as much as rhay be 
conveniently done, the forgetting what has been already 
learn'd. This, I fay again, is a Rule to be moſt religiouſly 
obſerved; which I igfiſt the more upon, becauſe really 
believe, the Neglect M it is the main Reaſon, why ſome 
who ſtudy hard all their Days, are not much the wiſer 
for it. Thus when a Youth enters upon Logick, which | 
in my Opinion ought to follow next after the Languages, 7 
I ſhould net adviſe him to allot above one Hour every o- 
ther Day for Latin, and as much for Greek. He may go 
over again in that Manner, ſome of the choiceſt Authors 
he read at School ; or if he has made thoſe pretty familiar 
there, he may adyance to other Authors not before read ; 
but then he muſt be ſure not to quit them for others, till 
He has ſeen quite through them. They are either worth 
His reading through, or not at all. When he advances to 
Mathematicks, which, I think, is the next Step he ſhould 
take after Logick, he may divert himſelf. with Logick, 
and the Languages, alternately, that is, he may ſpend an 
Hour or two-every other Day, in the former one Week, 
and in the latter the next. And in his Progreſs through 
the other Sciences, he may obſerve the like Method, ma- 
King the laſt, he was engaged in his Diverſion every o- | 
ther Day one Week, and the Languages another. By 
theſe ſhort Interruptions in the Courſe of his principal | 
Study, he will not only prevent in a great meaſure. the | 
loſing what he has already learn'd; but will find his Mind 
refreſhed, and thereby rendered more fit for the Purſuit 
of his main Deſign. And the Reaſon why I would not 
Have the Languages quite dropt, at any Time, during 
His Progreſs through the Sciences, is, that I think it ne- 
eeſſary, a profeſs d Scholar ſhould have a good Acquain- | 
tance with all the fine Authors of Antiquity ; and thoſe | 
are ſo many, that the going ſubſtantially through them, | 


will require more Time perhaps, than a thorough e 
| ledge 
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ledge of any other Part of Literature whatever. When 
a Man has thus taken a general Survey of the Scienees, he 
ought then ta conſider, which of them his Station and 
Buſineſs in the World require he ſnould be a Maſter of; or 
if he be at Liberty to pick and chuſe, what will ſuit his 
Genius and Inclinations the beſt, and make thoſe his prin- 
cipal Study, and the reſt in their Turns, his Diverſion, . 
for an Hour or two every Day, or every other Day; but 
never meddle with more than one of them at a Time, for 
that Purpoſe, beſides the Languages; and not quit that 
for another, till he has pretty wellrefreſh'd his Memory, 
an the moſt material and important Branches of. it at leaſt. 
And if the Languages are not his main Study, it will not 
be amiſs, perhaps, if, beſides his diverting himſelf there- 
in every other Week, he ſets apart a Fortnight or three 
Weeks, in every two or three Months, for the Study of 
them alone, laying aſide all other Studies in the mean 
while. Or\.if the Languages with the fine Authors of 
Antiquity, be his principal. Purſuit, the like Time of a 
Fortnight or three Weeks in every two or three Months, 
may be aſſigned for Mathematicks and natural Philoſophy, 
which being of vaſt Extent, and requiring withal a very 
ſtrict and ſevere Attention, demand a greater Portion of 
his Time; than any other Parts of Literature, that he does 
not propoſe to make himſelf a thorough compleat Maſter - 
of, excepting the Languages. 
VI. Another Flaw, too common, I fear, in the Con- 
duct of Students, is the Neglect of Logick, by which T 
- mean not that 3 Art of multiply ing Words 
without Knowledge, firſt invented by Ariſtotle, and taught 
in theſe latter Times by Ramus, Burgerſdicius, Hereboord, 
and others; with which our Schools were long peſtered, 
to the intolerable Impediment of Youth in their Studies; 
but ſuch Obſervations and Rules, proper for the Aſſiſtance 
and Guidance of the Mind, in its Purſuit of Knowledge, 
as are to be met with in the Writings of ſome modern Phi- 
loſophers, and have been digeſted into Syſtems, under the 
Name of Logick by Mr. le Clerc, Mr. deCrouſaz, and others 
There is but too much Reaſon, to fear ſuch uſeful Logick as 
this has been, and is at this Time too much neglected; when 
the Conductors of a famous Univerſity, within the four 


Seas, not very many Tears ſince, were engaged in a by 
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bal, to cenſure, and diſcourage, the reading of the beſt 
Book in that Way that ever was writ; a Book that does 
Honour to the Engliſh Nation, and will, when the Me- 
mory of Men that could be guilty of ſo vile a Project, 
will be abhorred, as it ought. I am informed, and hope, 
there are thoſe riſing up in that Place, who will endea- 
dour to atone for the Treſpaſs of their Predeceſſors; and 
wipe off ſo foul a Blot, ſo foul indeed, that it was hardly 
out-done, T think, by the ugly Crime of endeayouring 
to corrupt the Faith of Hiſtory ; which the fame worthy 
Gentlemen have been lately convicted of, on Evidence 
fo clear and full, that it has not been thought fit to make 
any Reply to it. God forbid, ſueh deſperate Folly and 
Wickednefs, ſnould any longer prevail, in a Place deſtin'd 
to the training up of Youth in Wiſdom and Virtue. If it 
ſhould, the Cafe of ſuchas go thither for Education, will 
be lamentable indeed. mes 
I fay, the Neglect of this uſeful kind of 'Logick, I 
have been ſpeaking of, is of very ill Conſequence, highly 
prejudicial to a Man, in the Courſe of his Studies; and 
oftentimes the Occaſion of numberleſs Errors and Blun- 
ders. For as the Deſign thereof is to open the Eyes of the 
Mind, and guide it into the Ways,of Truth, it is of vaſt 
Uſe in all the other Parts of Learning; and therefore ought 
to be well ſtudied and remembred, and not, as is uſually 
done, laid aſide and forgotten, as ſoon as a Man has run 
througha Book or two of that Kind. The Rules there- 
of are to be conſtantly born in Mind, and applied to Uſe, 
otherwiſe they ſignify nothing, and the Time employed 
in the Peruſal of them, is all thrown away. And yet, I fear, 
this is a very common Caſe, Our Vouth are uſually put up- 
on reading a little modern Logick, but ſeldom, I doubt, are 
made duly ſenſible of the great Importance of it, and the 
Neceſſity there is for keeping the Rules thereof always in 
View, in all their 9 Purſuits. How much has Mr. 
Locke inculcated the Neceſſity of getting clear and diſtin& 
Ideas of all the Subjects a Man employs his thoughts upon? 
How cft has he taken notice of the Folly and ill Conſe- 
mort of uſing Words without any ſettled certain Mean- 
Ing? Now all this is readily aſſented to as reaſonable, by 
every Man that reads it; but yet that ayails little or no- 
thing ; when the Book is laid afide, thoſe uſeful Cautions 
: ac 
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are commonly laid aſide with it, and never thought on 
more; inſomuch that if Men talk intelligibly at any time, 
upon abſtra& and abſtruſe Matters in Divinity or Philoſo- 
phy, it ſeems generally more owing to ood Luck, than 
to good looking to, or any great Care or Caution of theirs; 
for it is ſo common a thing in thoſe Caſes, to'talk with- 
out any Senſe or Meaning, that it would be no hard Mat- 
ter to produce Inſtances of it by Cluſters, even from a- 
mong{ Authors that have made no ſmall Noiſe and Fi- 
gure in the World. I have in what I writ againſt Mr. 
Wollaſton, evidently ſhewn it to be his Caſe, with Re- 
ſpect to his general Notion of Moral Good and Evil; 
which to this Day never has, and I preſume to ſay, never 
will be made intelligible. The only Senſe his Words ſeem 
capable of, is a palpable Abſurdity, that no Man will eyer 
pretend to maintain. Dr. Sammel Clarke'too, a clear, 
ſtrong, maſterly Writer, and as little guilty of the Fault 
of talking unintelligibly as moſt Authors, has yet faulter- 
ed in this Reſpect, upon a Point of no leſs Importance, 
than the Foundation of Morality ; as has been evident! 
ſhewn by Mr. Hutcheſon of Ireland, in his Treatiſe upon 
Paſſions ; to ſay nothing of what J have urged againſt him 
to the ſame Putpoſe, in my Foundation of Morality in Theo- 
ry and Practice conſidered. 

I might inſtance in ſeveral other Logical Obſervations 
and Directions, of great Uſe for the due Conduct of the 
Underſtanding in its Studies and Enquiries after Truth, 
which are commonly enough read indeed, but almoſt as 
commonly neglected, where there is Occafion for the Uſe 
and Application of them. Logick is not a Science meer- 
Ty ſpeculative, fit only to furniſh Matter for Talk and Diſ- 
pute ; butan Art to be reduced to Practice, in the Study 
of other Arts and Sciences; a Guide we ſhould be ſure to 
take along with us, in all our Reading and Reſearches: 
The Mind of Man is various ways liable to be impoſed 
upon and miſled; and therefore ſtands in need of all the 
Help and Direction it can come at, to guard againſt Error, 


and puſh its Enquiries after Truth in a proper and effectual 


Manner. Now, to neglect to acquaint our ſelves with 
ſuch as are provided to our Hands, or if we haue acyuc'nt- 
ed our ſelves therewith, to deliver them up to Oblivion, as 
ſoon as we have done; withouttroubling our Heads _ 
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ther about them, in the future Management of our Stu- 
dies, is a Piece of Miſeonduct as dangerous, as it is filly 
and ridiculous. We thereby expoſe our ſelves to-the Ha- 
zard of bong led by the Noſe, by every ſly deſigning So- 
phiſter we chance to fall upon in the Courſe of our Stu- 
dies: Or if. we are not abſolutely brought over to his Opi- 
nion, are ſo perplexed and confounded with his Sophiſtry 
and plauſible way of Talking, that we are at a gaze; know 
not which way to turn our ſelves; bur are ready to give 
up the moſt evident and important Truths oftentimes, and 
all for the want of a few Logical Rules, which we have 
formerly read, it may be, with great Satisfaction; but 
having not taken care to render them familiar to the Mind, 
by frequent Reflection and Exerciſe, if we have not quite 
forgot them, we have them not however ready. They 
appear not, to be applied to the Caſe in Hand, for the Re- 
moval of the Difficulties we are embaraſſed with; where 
the due Application thereof would diſſipate them at once, 
ſcatter the Fog immediately, and ſpread ſo clear a Light 
over the whole Subject, as would make Error appear in 
all its Uglineſs and Deformity: I ſpeak feelingly in this 
Matter, and from my own Experience; being the leſs 
aſhamed to confeſs my Weakneſs, becauſe, I believe, it 
is a pretty faſhionable one. 
VII. Another Defect very common in the Manage- 
ment of Study, is the negle& of Mathematics: an Ac- - 
quaintance with which; is highly uſeful, upon a double 
Account; as it tends to the Improvement of a Man's 
Mind, by the enlarging of his Capacity, -and thereby ren- - 
dering him more 2 for other Studies, and is beſides ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, to any tolerable Underſtanding of the 
moſt curious and . Diſcoveries in natural Philoſo- 
hy. I ſay, x. Mathematicks, contribute much to the 
mprovement of the, mind, in giving a great Lift and 
Elevation to its Rational Powers. We are Born {fa 
« Mr, Locke in his conduct of the uuderſtanding) with Fa- 
* culties and Powers capable almoſt of any thing, ſuch 
©-at leaſt as would carry us farther than can- be caſily 
©-1magined: but *tis only the exerciſe of thoſe Powers, 
© ' which gives us ability and skill in any thing, and leads us 
towards Perfection. Would you have a Man reaſon 
well? you muſt uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his mind 
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" in obſerving the Connection of Ideas, and following 


them in Train. Nothing does this better than Mathe- 


* maticks, which therefore, L think, ſhould be taught all 
* thoſe who have the time and opportunity, not ſo much 
* to makethem Mathematicians, as to make them Reaſon- 
able Creatures. For tho we all call our ſelves ſo, be- 
© cauſe we are born to it, if we pleaſe; yet we may 
truly ſay, Nature gives us but the Seeds of it; we are 
born to be, if we pleaſe, Rational Creatures; but tis 
Uſe and Exerciſe only that makes us ſo; and we are in- 
deed ſo, no farther than Induſtry and Application has 
carried us. have mentioned Mathematicks, as a Way 
to ſettle in the Mind an Habit of reaſoning cloſely, and 
in Train. Not that I think it neceſſary, that all Men 
ſhould be deep Mathematicians, but that having got 
the Way of Reaſoning, which that Study neceſlarily 
brings the Mind to, they might be able to transfer it to 
other Parts of Knowledge, as they ſhall have Occaſion; 
forin all Sorts of Reaſoning, every Single Argument 
ſhould be managed as a Mathematical Demonſtration. 
The Connection and Dependance of Ideas ſhould be fol- 
lowed, till the mind is brought ta the Source on which 
it bottoms, and obſerves the coherence all along. The 
ſtudy of Mathematicks would fhew Men the neceſſity 
there is in Reaſoning, to ſeparate all the diſtinct Ideas, 
and ſee the habitudes that all. thoſe concern d in the pre- 
ſent Enquiry have to oneanother, and to lay by thoſe, 
which relate not to the Propoſition in Hand, and wholly 
to leave them out of. the Reckoning. This is that 
which in other Subjects beſides Quantity, is what is 
abſolutely requiſite to juſt Reaſoning, tho' in them it 
is not ſo eaſily obſerved, nor ſo — practiſed. 
There is nothing of more Uſe to the Mind in the Purſi it 
of Knowledge, than to be able to fix its Attention ſteddily 


upon any Object it has Occaſion to ſurvey ; by keeping out 


entirely, or at leaſt quickly diſcarding, all foreign Ideas, and 
ſuch as, having nothing to do with the Matter under Con- 
ſideration, ought not to be allowed the Liberty of intrud- 
ing. This is of the utmoſt Importance in a Man's own pri- 
vate Meditations, for the Diſcovery of Truth, as well as the- 
Examination of the thoughts, and reaſoning of others, upon 

Subjects, 
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. Sabjedts, either difficult in themſelyes, or made fo by 3 


dark intricate Way of treating them, proceeding from 
Blunder or Deſign; inſomuch that I am apt believe, the 
vaſt Difference obſervable very often among ſtudious Men 
with reſpect to the reaſoning Faculty, and their progreſs 
1n'Knowledge, lies chiefly here. Now this is a Faculty 
of the Mind as capable perhaps of receiving Improvement 
from Uſe and Excercife, as any other — and 
nothing will contribute more to that improvement 
than Mathematics; which require the utmoſt ſtretch of 
attention; inſomuch that a Learner can not take a ſingle 
ſep therein without it. If he ſuffers his Thoughts to 
Wander in the leaſt, in his Progreſs through a Demonſtra- 


tion, he has loſt himſelf immediately; and is obliged to 


run back again. By frequent Miſcarriages of this kind, 
whilſt heis but a Freſhman at the Work, he becomes ſen- 
ible it is a bufineſs not to be Dallied or Triffled with, is 


convinced of the neceſſity of employing his utmoſt at- 


tention, if he means to ſucceed; and labours for itaccord- 
ingly; till at laſt be brings himſelf to a Habit of purſuing 
2 long Train of Reaſoning without Diſtraction, one 4 
the moſt uſeful of all Habits for the purpoſe of a Stu- 


* He that has to do (ſays Mr. Locke again) with Young 
Scholars, efpecially in Mathematicks, may perceive how 


their Minds open y Degrees, and how it is Exerciſe a- 


one that opens them. Sometimes they will ſtick a 
long Time at a Part of a Demonſtration, not for want 
of -will or application, but really for want of perceiving 
the Connection of two Ideas, that, to one whoſe un- 
derſtanding is more exerciſed, is as viſible as any thing 
ean be. The fame would be with a grown Man, be- 
1 ginning to ſtudy Mathematicks. The 3 
for want of uſe, often Sticks in very Plain Way; a 
and he himfelf that is ſo puzzled, when he comes to 
fee the connection, wonders what it was he ſtuck at in a 
Caſe ſo Plain.“ All this is ee very right, and Ex- 
ereiſe is juſtly aſſign'd for the Cauſe of what Mr. Locke 
calls opening of the Mind; But then it is only the Remote, 
not the immediate Cauſe, which, IJ humbly conceive, is 
the ſtrengthening or Improvement of the Faculty of Ar- 
rentioen; which is indeed the Effect of Exerciſe, or - 
peated 
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peated Endeavours. The Mind perceives not, ſays Mr. 
Locke, the Connection of two Ideas, that, to one, whoſe 

underſtanding is more Exerciſed, is as viſible as any Thin 

can be. Very true, and the immediate Cauſe why the Min 

perceives not, I take to be this; by reaſon of the Weak- 
neſs of the Faculty of Attention, Foreign Ideas, are apt to 
crowd in upon the Mind and intercept its View; which 
unſeaſonable and troubleſome Gueſts are kept out, by one 
whoſe underſtanding is more exerciſed; and in whom, by 
Virtue of that Exerciſe, the Faculty of Attention is be- 
come ſtronger ; and thus Mathematicks are uſeful to the 
Improvement of the Mind, by bringing it to a Habit of 
Steddy fix'd Attention ; and inuring it to a cloſe Methodt- 
cal oy of Reaſoning; both which, the Perſon exerciſed 
in thoſe Sciences, will be able to Transfer to other Sub- 
jects, with great Advantage over others of like Natural 


Parts, but without that Improvement. 


2. Beſides, as T-faid above, Mathematicks are abſolute- 
neceſſary to any tolerable Knowledge, of the moſt de- 
lightful and uſeful Diſcoveries that have been made in Na- 
tural-Philoſophy. There indeed no general Knowledge, 
operly ſo called, is to be had without them. The Pur. 
ſuit of which Knowledge, beſides its being one of the 
moſt pleaſing, and improving Ways of exereiſing the 
Mind, lets a Man into ſuch an amazing and charming Scene 
of Wiſdom and Contrivanes/in the Structure of the World 


An general, and its ſeveral Parts, as naturally fills the Soul 


with a rapturous Admiration, and Love, of the — 
great, good, and adorable Architect; and makes a Man loo 
dovyn witha Mixture of Pity and Contempt, upon the 
ye Purſuits of the ignorant and vicious Part of Man- 
ind, trudging through Thick and Thin, and withal fo 


vaſtly buſy in thedirty Work, that they cannot ſpare Time 


to look up to the ſerene and ſublime Pleaſures, plac'd in- 
deed high above them, but yet not out of the Reach of 
their rational Powers, if they would but imploy them 
with Vigour, as they ſhould do. 
60 ſent not Men into the World to take Care only 
of their Backs and their Bellies, to ſpend their whole Time 
in an indulgent and luxurious Provifion for them, to the 
utter Neglect of theirbetter Part, the Mind. He has pro- 
vided nobler Pleaſures for them, thoſe-of Virtue, Reli- 
gion 
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gion and Knowledge. And tho? it's true, the generality 
of Mankind, by the Neceſlity they lie under, of drudg- 
ing for a Livelihood, are ſecluded from any large Share in 
the Latter, thoſe of Knowledge, and are therefore excu- 
fable in their Ignorance; yet what a woful Folly and 
Shame is it, for ſuch as the Bounty of their kind Creator 
has ſecured from that Neceſſity, into whoſe Hands he has 
Put the Means of enriching their Minds with Treaſures of 
the moſt delightful and uſeful Knowledge, by their Lazi- 
neſs, or Vice, to exclude themſelves from the nobleſt; 
and moſt exalted Enjoyments of Life; and to place the 
Whole of their Felicity in a few low Pleaſures that were 


defign'd only to allure them to a moderate Uſe of the 


Means neceflary to their Preſervatiom aud Refreſhment, 

with the Continuance of their Kind; which too they pur- 

ſue with an Eagerneſs, that palls their Appetite, and very 

much flattens the Enjoy ment of them; that is the Occa- 

fion of wild Confuſion, infinite Miſchief in the World, 

22 frequently ends in their own Miſery and De- 
on. 


VII. Another Piece of Miſconduct in Study, is Read- 
ing without Thinking, that is, without due Atention to 


what we read, or proper Recollection of what we have 
read. - Many Students areapt to run over Things, eſpe- 
cially, that are difficult, ſlightly or ſuperficially, without 


ſtaying to underſtand an Author, or examine and ſee, whe-- 
ther what he ſays be true or falſe. This is attended with a 


double Miſchief. For of Authors ſome write for Truth, 


write cloſely; and to good Purpoſe; theſe it is of great 
bly, ro give them due Attendance, . 

proper Attention, in every Step they take, and ſee all a- 
— the Coherence of one thing with another. Now 
the running impatiently and headlong forward — 4 


uſe to take in thoroug 


ſuch Writers as theſe, is loſing all the Advantage to 
reaped from them; and doing nothing. Other Authors a- 


gain are ed on the Side of Error, whoſe Reaſoning 
t 


erefore muſt needs be faulty and abſurd, but yet may be 


phuſible withal, and i» cnn, as to captivate un- 


wary thoughtleſs Readers. Such as theſea Man is in great 
Danger of being miſled by, it he will not ſet his Mind 
vigorouſly to work, and give what they ſay a thorough 


Examination. But I ſhall forbear enlarging upon this Mat- 
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ter, in order to entertain the Reader, with the much 
more valuable Thoughts of Mr. Locke, who in his Con- 
duct of the Underſtanding ſays as follows. 

\ * Thoſe who have read of every Thing, are thought 
* to underſtand eyery Thing too; but it is not always ſo. 
Reading furniſhes the Mind only with Materials of 
Knowledge. *Tis Thinking makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ruminating Kind. And *tis not enough 
* tocram our ſelves with a great Load of Collections; un- 
© leſs we chew them over again, they will not give us 
* Strength and Nouriſhment. Thereare indeed in ſome 
Writers, viſible Inſtances of deep Thought, cloſe and 
* acute Reaſoning, and Ideas well purſued. The Light 
© theſe would give, would be of great Uſe, if their Rea- 
ders would obſerve and imitate them. All the reft at 
© beſt are but Particulars, fit to be turned into Knowledge; 
but that can be done only by our own Meditation, and 
* examining the Reach, Force and Coherence ot what 
© is aid; and then as far as we apprehend, and ſee the 
Connection of Ideas, ſo far it is ours. Without that, it 


i is butſo much looſe Matter, floating in our Brain. The 


* Memory may be ſtored, but the Judgment is little bet- 
cer, and the Stock of Knowledge not increaſed, by be- 
ing able to repeat, what others have ſaid; or produce 
® © the Arguments, we have found in them. Such a Know- 

# * ledge as this, is but Knowledge by Hear-ſay; and the 
Ob Oftentation of it, is at beſt but talking by Rote, and 
very oft, upon weak and wrong Principles For all that 
® * is to be found in Books, is not built upon true Founda- 
© * tions, nor always rightly deduced from the Principles, 


it is pretended to be built on. Such an Examen as is 


0 * requiſite to diſcover that, every Reader's Mind is not 
forward to make; eſpecially in thoſe, who have given 
* themſelves up to a Party, and only hunt for what they 


cc aan ſcrape together, that may favour and ſupport the Te- 
& © netsof it. Such Men wilfully exclude themſelves from 
We ©. Truth, and from all true Benefit to be received from 


| © Reading. Others of more 8 often want 
Attention and Induſtry, The Mind is backward in it 


$ * ſelf; to be at the Pains to trace every Argument to its 
Original, and to ſee upon what Baſis it ſtands, _ _ 
| < firmly, 
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© firmly. But yet it is this that gives ſo much the Advan- 
6 tage to one Man. more than another in Reading. The 
Mind ſhould by ſevere Rules be tied down to this at firſt 
* uneaſy Task. Uſe and Exerciſe will give it Facility: 
* So that thoſe who are accuſtomed : it, readily, as it 
* were, with one Caſt of the Eye, take a View of the 
Argument; and preſently in moſt Caſes ſee where it 
© bottoms. Thoſe who have got this Faculty, one may 
© ſay have got the true Key of Books, and the Clue to 
lead them through the Miſmaze of the Variety of Opi- 
nions, and Authors, to Truth and Certainty. This 
young Beginners ſhould be entered in, and ſhew'd the 
Uſe of, that they might profit by their Reading. Thoſe 


Vo are Strangers to it, will be apt to think it too great 


a Clog in the Way of Mens Studies, and they will ſuſ- 
pect, they ſhall make but ſmall Progreſs, if, in the 
© Books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine, and un- 
* ravel every Argument, and follow it Step by Step, up 
© to its Original. | 
+ © T anſwer, this a good Objection, and ought to weigh 
with thoſe, whoſe Reading is deſigned for much Ta k, 
and little Knowledge ; and I have re. to ſay to 
it. But I am here enquiring into the Conduct of the 
Underſtanding, in its Progreſs towards Knowledge; 
and to thoſe who aim at that, I may ſay, that he. who 
fairly and ſoftly, goes ſteadily forward in a Courſe that 
points right, will ſooner beat his Journey's End, than 
he that runs after every one he meets, tho? he gallop all 
the Day full-ſpeed. | 
* Towhichlet meadd, that this Way of Thinking on, 
and profiting by what we read, will be a-Clog and Rub 
to any one, only in the Beginning. When Cuſtom 
and Exerciſe has made it familiar, it will be diſpatched 
in moſt Occaſions, without Reſting or Interruption, 
in the Courſe of our Reading. The Motions and 
Views of a Mind exerciſed that way, are wonderfully 
uick; and a Man uſed to ſuch Sort of Reflections, 
— as much at one Glimpſe, as would require a long 
Diſcourſe, to lay before another, and make out in an 
entire and gradual Deduction. Beſides that, when the 
firſt Difficulties are over, the Delight and ſenſible Ad- 
vantage it brings, mightily encourages and N 1 
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Mind in Reading, which without this is very im 
Phe _ © perly: called Study. Thus far Mr. Locke ; the 


iſt Reader may find more to the ſame Purpoſe, in the 
7 Treatiſe this is quoted from, Pag. 74, 75, &c. 


dir But beſides due Attention to what we read; in order to 
the Tt Aathorough Underftanding of it, ſomething further is re- 
> | quiſite, to fix it in the Mind, and keep it there; which is 
nay Recollection, or an endeavour to rev ive the Impteſſions, 
eto © that have been made upon us in our Reading, What is 
pi. thusbroughtin View of the Mind again, by the Labour 
755 of Reflection, makes a much deeper and more laſting 
the lmpreſſion upon it, than Reading itſelf; and therefore 
hoſe that Reflection ſhould be conſtantly practiſed. But to 
ret tis moſt Readers, I believe, find ſomething of a Back- 
af. Wardneſs in themſelves: The Reaſon whereof I take to 
the bethis: In attempting to recolle& what has been read, 


un. © Man muſt be at ſome Pains for it; he muſt think and 
think again; and after all, will but be able to recover at 
maoſt the Subſtance of it, in imperfect 22 and 

eien without that Juſtneſs of Order, and Propriety of Con- 
nection, the ſeveral Parts have in the Author himſelf; 
vto This Task then of Recollection, is diſagreeable upon a 
{Fad double Account, as it is painful in the doing, and diſguſt- 
doe: ing ia the Conſequence of it; becauſe the Matter thus 
| « 4 lamely and bunglingly preſented to the Mind again by Re- 
that flection, being much ſhort of the Perfection of its Ori- 
f ginal, a Man cannot help ſeeing ſo obvious a Diſparity; 
al! upon which he is apt to quarrel with himſelf, and repine 
pan at the Treachery and Slowneſs of his Memory, as well 

as that of his Invention; where he has loſt the Langua 
of his Author, and cannot ſubſtitute any other of his 
own equally proper or agreeable. This kind of Works 
therefore at firſt, or 'till a Man has been for ſome time 
exerciſed in it, preſents him with a diſagreeable Picture 
of his own Parts. a Picture the Sight of which Selt- Love 
cannot away with, cannot bear without Pain; and ſo na- 
turally diſpoſes him to decline all Occaſion of coming in 
the Way of an Object ſo diſguſting, and offenſive. But 
. & this- Antipathy to Recollection muſt be conquered, by 
frequent. Reflection upon the vaſt Uſefulneſs of it; and 
often conſidering, that tho? it be tedious and painful at 
firſt, yet it will in Time become more eaſy and 1 
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vill be at once a noble Deverſion, and a Means of the 


; Higheſt Improvement. Beſides, to alleviate in ſome 
| Meaſure the Pain, arifing from the vaſt Diſparity, betwixt 


the Product of his Recollection, and the Author's own 


Performance, he may conſider, that the latter was not 


probably licked into the Form he ſees it in, but at the 
Expence of much Time and Pains, after ſeyeral Reviews, 
Alterations, and Additions: And therefore he need not be 
ſurprized, or out of Humour with himſelf, if the beſt 
Draught of it his Reflection can ſupply him with, comes 
much ſhort of the Beauty and Perfection of the Arche- 
type _ The Author's firſt Eſſay perhaps was no better, if 


This Work of NRerollection may be done at times, when 
a Man · can do little or nothing elle as in Walking, Ri- 
ding, or Ly ing awake in the Dark. And perhaps; it may 
not be amiſs, for a Man conſtantly to aſſign a Quarter, or 
Half an Hour for it, after he gets to Bed, or firſt awakes 
in the Morning. And for Engliſh Books, I ſhould adviſe 
him to have regard not only to the Thoughts, but the 
Words of his Author; if he is worth reading, his Words, 


if not abſolutely the moſt proper or beautiful, will at leaſt 


be more ſo, than any the Reader will readily be able to 
ſubſtitute in the Room of them. If in any Caſe he retains 
the Senſe, but with a very imperfe& Remembrance of 
the Language, wherein it was delivered, he muſt dwell 
upon it, *till he has found proper Words of his own, 
and has Reaſon to be ſatisfy' d in his own way of ex- 
preſſing it. For whatever Thoughts a Man may have in 
Meditation, or Recollection, tho never ſo clear and di- 
ſtinct in themſelves ; yet, I think, he ſhould conſtantly 
take Care to cloath them in the beſt Language he can: 
For ſome kind of Language or other, they will be con- 
ſtantly clad in; ſince whe find it impoſſible to think, 
without Words attending our Ideas: And if he is careleſs 


in that Matter, and ſuffers himſelf to think in broken 


Language, he will talk ſo too, or at leaſt find a Difficulty 


of talking otherwiſe. 


is Uſe makes Readineſs, in the Exerciſe of this, as 
well as every other Faculty: And as the ſtudious Man con- 
verſes, or ought to converſe more with himſelf, than 
with any. other living Company, if he does not, in that 
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Converſation, labour for — of Expreſſion, en- 
deavour to his utmoſt to talk hand omely to himſelf, he 
will not be able to do it to any Body elſe, with any thing 
of Eaſe and Readineſs : He will find himſelt ſadly awk- 
ward and untoward at ſpeaking in gr and writing 
too. For Reading is one Thing, and Talking another. 
He that would talk well, muſt talk much, and at the ſame 
time uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to talk well. The Read- 
ing of Authors that are fine Maſters of Language, is a 
very proper;nay the moſt proper Means to ſtore the Mind, 
with a Plenty and Variety of proper Words, and Forms 
of Expreſſion, for all Occaſions; and abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Man that defires to talk handſomely and readily. 
But without a conſtant Endeavour to makea juſt and pro- 
per Uſe of them in ſpeaking, they will not be ready when 
the Mind has Occaſion 22 The Memory, without 
this Exerciſe given it, may be compared to a Warehouſe, 
ſtored with great Variety of Goods, but wherein the 
Owner, becauſe he ſeldom or never looks into it, knows 
not how To find any thing he wants. We have a very 
obvious and flagrant Proof of this, amongſt ſuch as have 
been educated to the Knowledge of the Latin Tongue; 
who tho they can read an Author pretty well, yet can- 
not, one in a hundred of them, talk it at all; and why? 
but becauſe they have never been uſed to it. The fame 
may be ſaid of the French Tongue, which many can read 
as eaſily and familiarly as their own, but are no more ca- 
pable of maintaining any thing of a Converſation in it 
than in Hebrew, or any other Language, they know not 
a Word of; and the Reaſon is the ſame, Want of Practice. 
In what has been faid, we may ſee a Reaſon, why 
ſome Men ſtudy themſelves dumb. They converſe with 
Books, read Night and Day, and perhaps not wholly 
without thinking too; but being not very ſolicitous, 
what kind of Language their Thoughts appear in, ſo 
long as they do but underſtand themlelyes, they cannot 
really ſpeak but imperfectly. and with great Heſitation; 
and being ſenſible of their Defect in that kind, are afraid 
of diicovering it, and therefore chuſe to be very ſilent be- 
fore Company. Theſe are often Men of conſiderable Learn- 
ing and Knowledge, who will expreſs themſelves well 
enough in Writing, let them have but time for it; be- 
D cauſe 
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cauſe their Converſe with good Authors, makes them 
. Judges of the Propriety of Language: But keeping 


moſt wholly out of the Way of Converſation, and being 


too regardleſs of Language in their own private Meditati- 
ons, they cannot talk off hand, with any readineſsor exact- 
neſs, but are therein much outdone by others, far inferior 
to them in point of Learning; but who, by the Benefit of 
keeping Company, and the continual Exerciſe of the 
Tonga e, have attained the knack ot Talking ſo far as their 
Knowledge reaches, and further too, with Eaſe and Fluency. 

It may not be amiſs, I think, for a Man to employ his 


Pen now and then, in this Buſineſs of recollecting what 


he reads. For in thinking only, let him uſe what endea- 
vours he will, to put his Thoughts into a proper Dreſs; 
yet in the unſteady fleeting condition they are in, ſeveral 
little flaws, things not conſiſtent with the Beauty and 
Perfection of Language, will be apt to eſcape his notice; 
which by putting his Thoughts in Writing, he will diſ- 
cover, and thereby be put upon his Guard againſt them, 
in his future Meditations, and Extempore Talk. 

This, it's likely, a great many will think a very tedious 
Method of Proceeding, and that they ſhall! make but ſlow 
progreſs in the Sciences, at this rate; if there is to be ſo 
much ado about them, ſuch abundance of Thinking and 
Writing, as well as Reading. To which I anſwer, 1. 
That as for Recollection alone, it may be performed, as I 
have ſaid above, at Times when a Man cannot read; and 
therefore needs not give much, if any Interruption to 
that part of a Student's Buſineſs. 2. That the uſe of 
the Pen, for the taking down in writing, what a Man can 
recover of his Reading, by refle&ion, is what I would 
not adviſe for a Conſtancy, but only to be practiſed now 
and then, in the choiceſt Authors, and Subjects of the 
greateſt Importance; as for Inſtance, in the Reading of 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay, that Method may be taken, to imprint 


more ſtrongly upon the mind, ſome of the fineſt and moſt 


uſeful Parts of it. 3. That however tedious all this may 
be thought, it is the ſureſt and ſhorteſt way that I know 
of, to improve in Learning and Language, in juſt think- 
ing and fine ſpeaking, at the ſame Time; and that no La- 
bour, no Pains, which is no more than neceſlary, can be 


too much, to attain thoſe noble and uſeful Qualifications; 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior to all the other endowments of a Human Mind, 
excepting only Virtue; which is the End to which all 
others ſhould be directed, and made ſubſervient, or elſe 
they ſignify nothing; nay, uſually do more miſchief than 
good in the World. 4. That a Man, that thinks to come 
at any conſiderable ſhare of knowledge or wiſdom, muſt 
be content to take Pains, and dig for it, as he would for 
hid Treaſure; by which means he will be ſure to come 
at it: But without it never will; nor can he reaſonably 
expect he ſhould, that the richeſt of all the Bleſſings 
Heaven has to beſtow, ſhould drop into his Mouth at 
once, without any labour of his for it. 

IX. The next Defe& in the Conduct of Study, I have 
to take Notice of, is an ill Choice of Books. This is a miſ- 
fortune like that of taking a Guide upon the Road, that 
either knows not the Way at all, or however not the 
ſhorteſt and the beſt ; and yet perhaps is of all others the 
moſt common Fault in the Management of Study. A 
great many read any thing they light upon, all is Fiſh 
with them, that comes to the Net; and to them the 
cheapeſt Books are the moſt valuable. If it was not for 
this filly humour in Students, ſuch heaps of Rubbiſh, as 
conſtantly go off, in all your great Auctions of Books, 
would never ſell at all, or for no more than waſt Paper. 
What an immenſe deal of Lumber and Traſh was there, 
in the Collection ſold a few Years ago at the Hague, for 
Cardinal Du Bois's? And yet all went off, and not a little 
of it at a good Price too. Dr. Woodward's Library like- 
wiſe, ſo lately ſold here in England, was as well furniſh- 
ed with Lumber, as moſt a Man ſhall meet with; and yet 
it paſs'd off to Admiration; tho? there was not one Book 
in Ten, that was good for ought. The Dr. had the 
Character of a Curious Man, which help'd the Market 
conſiderably : For otherwiſe ſo odd a Medley of good 
and bad tuff together, in which the former bore ſo jimall 
a Proportion to the Latter, could never have ſold as it did. 

Nine Parts in Ten, to ſpeak within compaſs, of all 
the Books in the World, are abſolutely good for nothing; 
and for at leaſt that Proportion in molt Sales, the purcha- 
ſers, if they ever deſign to uſe the Books they buy, and if 
not, methinks they ſhould not buy them; had much better 
give TenTimes the Money they pay for them, to letthem 
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alone: For beſides the Price, what is much more Valuable, 


the time ſpent in the reading of them, is all thrown 
2 And it would be well too, if that was the worſt 
of the Caſe; but it frequently is not; the dabling much 
in worthleſs Books, oftentimes miſguides the Reader, 
{poils his Taſte, and corrupts his Language. It is the buſi- 
neſs of a Student, to enquire out the beſt Books in all Fa- 
culties, and employ himſelf in thoſe, and thoſe only. 
There is enough of that kind, and more than enough, 
to keep him doing ; and conſeq to ſpend any of 
his precious Hours upon others, 1s meer folly. Many 
Books, which at the time of their being writ, were very 
proper to be read, becauſe the moſt valuable of their 
kind, are now no more ſo ; ſince others have been pub- 
liſhed upon the ſame Subjects, much more exact, with re- 
gard to the Matter, Method, and Language; that correct 
their Miſtakes, ſupply their Defects, and carry things to 
a far greater Degree of Perfection; and conſequently it 
is manifeſt and egregious Trifling, to ſpend Time and 


Pains upon the former, to the neglect of the latter. Thus 


the Man would take his Meaſures very wrong. who, to 
underſtand the nobleſt of all the Sciences, Divinity, ſhould 
chuſe to ſtudy the Works of Luther and Calvin for it, 
inſtead of Reading Epiſcopius, Turretin, Limburg, with the 
Excellent Sermous, and other performances ot the Divines 
of the © hurch of England, &c. writ in the laſt, and the 
preſent Century. The Scriptures, with the Art of Reaſon- 
ing and Writing Methodically, have been much better un- 
derſtood, in theſe latter Times, than they were in the 
Days of thoſe Reformers; and therefore it is no Diſparage- 
ment to them at all, to give the preference to our more 
Modern Divines above them. Had their Lot fallen in 
our Days, they would no doubt have acquitted themſelves 


much better. 
At the Revival of Letters in the fifteenth Century, all 


the Learning in Vogue was the Study of Antiquity. Men 
vVvere then wholly taken up in recovering, from thedecays 
It 


and rubbiſh of Time, all the old Authors; which had not 
been ſwept away by that inundation of Ignorance and 
Barbarity, which for many Generations had covered the 


Face of the Weſtern World. All the Emulation amongſt 
ſuch as applied themſelves to Study, was who ſhould _ 
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underſtand them beſt; and give the moſt correct Editi- 
ons of them. They were ſo much beyond what the lat- 
ter Ages had produced, that ſuch as ſtudied them, became 
enamour'd and charm'd with them, to ſo higha Degree, 
that they lookt upon it as a ſort of Profane Preſumption, 
to pretend to outſtrip them in any part of Science; and 
thought it Glory enough to underſtand. them, and imitate 
their Style. Accordingly the World ſoon ſwarm'd with 
new Editions of them; as alſo with Grammar, Dictiona- 
ries, Notes, and variety of Treatiſes, relating to antient 
Hiſtory, Cuſtoms, and Antiquities: All deſigned for the bet- 
ter and more eaſy Underſtanding of them. The Reforma- 
tion indeed gave Occaſion to the Study of the Scriptures, 
which had been little minded before : but then the high 
Veneration that was univerſally paid to Antiquity, led 
Men to ſeek for the true Senſe of them, in the Fathers of 
the primitive Church, rather than in the Scriptures them- 
ſelves, interpreted according to the Rules of the Critick 
Art. Nothing then writ in Divinity, or any Part of 
Learning, ſuited the Taſte of the Times, that was not 
interlarded with Quotations from the Antients: And he 
uſually paſſed for the moſt learned Man, that moſt aboun- 
ded in them. In ſhort, ſo great a Deference was paid to 
the Authority of the Antients, that it was generally ſet 
up in the Place of Reaſon, and ſerved to ſupply the 
Want of it. 

This Humour continued in the World, without 1 
conſiderable Variation, if any at all, till about the Cloſe 
of the ſixteenth Century, when the Diſputes that aroſe 
in Holland, about Predeſtination, &c. to filence which 
the Synod of Dort was called, gave freſh Occaſion to the 
Divines of the Reformation, to ſtudy the Scriptures more 
cloſely, and in a more rational Manner ; without build- 
ing ſo much upon the Authority of the Fathers. And 
this produced a kind of ſecond Reformation amongſt 
Proteſtants: and ſeems at the ſame Time to have intro- 
duced into the World, what was equally valuable, a Spirit 
of Enquiry ; Enquiry, I mean, into the Nature of Things; 
not after old muſty Manuſcripts, or the Opinions of the 
Antients; of which Spirit Men had had more than e- 
nough before. Soon after this appears Des Cartes, in the 
World, who, cho' he made little Improvement I think, 
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in any of the Sciences, but Mathematicks, and not ſo 
much there neither as he made ſhew of, having been be- 
holden, as Dr. Wallis will have it, to our Country-Man 
Harrios, for the beſt things he has in his Geometry; yet, 
I fay, he ſtrenuouſly and zealouſly preached up a princi- 
ple, which led to all the Improvements that followed, 
viz, the Neceſlity of Mens ſeeing with their own Eyes, 
if ever they meant to ſee at all; the Neceflity in order to 


guard againſt Error, and advance the Sciences, of Exa- 


mining and Searching into tbe Nature of Things them- 
ſelves; without a Lazy reſting upon the Authority of the 
Antients, or any Authority whatever. 

The Spirit of Curioſity ſtill ſpreading more and more 
in the World, gave riſe to the two famous Academies, or 
Societies, in England and France, of Royal Foundation, de- 
fign'd on Purpoſe for the improvement of Mathematical 
and Natural Knowledge. Now thoſe Parts of Learning, 
which at any Time before, had only crept in the World, 
begun to advance apace ; and preſently run forwards, 
with ſuch an amazing Rapidity; that the Modern Im- 
provements therein, have infinitely outdone all the At- 
tainments of the Sons of Men in that kind before them 
put together. And this Mighty Progreſs of the Sciences 
(with Joy I ſpeak it, for the ſake of my Country's Ho- 
nour) was principally owing to the Immortal Genius of 
the Great Nx W Tod; who by one Glorious Invention, 
to ſay nothing of others, has opened a new Path to Sci- 
ence, opened an immenſe and boundleſs Field of know- 
ledge, for the Mathematicians to range in. For tho the 
Honour of that Noblediſcovery was diſputed him, by a 
Foreigner; who had little elſe to ſupport his Great Cha- 
racter in the World, beſides his Pretenſions thereto; yet 
the Matter, after a full Diſcuſſion of the Claim on both 

Sides, has been determined in Favour of Sir Iſaac, not 
only to the Satisfaction of the Engliſh Nation, who 
might be ſuppoſed Partial in the Caſe, but to that of the 
French too; who allow, that the glorious Prize of Ho- 
nour, the Greateſt that was ever contended for by the 
Sons of Wiſdom, does indiſputably belong to the Engliſh 
Nation. | 

Tho' the Three foregoing Paragraphs, may look like 
a Digreſſion from the Subject I was upon; yet they are 
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not ſo; becauſe neceſſary, and deſigned accordingly, to 
point out to Students that Period of Time, wherein 
they are to expect, and ſeek for the moſt Valuable Books; 
which, from what has been ſaid, appears to be that of 
the laſt, and the current Century. For tho' the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth did indeed produce a much greater Number 
of Criticks in the Languages, and Maſters of Antiquity, 
than the following; yet theſe have not been without 
their Criticks and Maſters likewiſe ; and thoſe more ex- 
act and judicious too: Of which Number, every one ac- 

uainted with that Part of Learning, will allow I. Fre- 

rick Gronovius and Nicholas Heinſins to be; both of them 
Great Editors of Old Authors ; and accordingly, the beſt 
Editions of thoſe Authors, -both Greek and Latin, are 
Indiſputably ſuch, as have been publiſhed ſince the Year 
1600 ; with all the moſt Valuable Notes of the Criticks, 
who lived before that Time, and indeed many more 


than are Valuable. And as for the Writers of Antiquities, - 


a very ample Collection has been made of them, by Græ- 
vius and Fames Gronovins : So that there are indeed but 
very few Books relating to the ſtudy of Antiquity, bea- 
ring Date before the Time above ſpecified ; which it will 
be worth any one's while to trouble his Head about. And 
as for the other Parts of Literature, there is no manner of 
compariſon,” generally ſpeaking, betwixt the performan- 
ces before and ſince the commencement of the Period a- 
bove mentioned. At leaſt it is, I think, beyond all Diſ- 
pute, that what has been publiſhed in the Way of Mathe- 
maticks and Natural Philoſophy, ſince the Eſtabliſhment 
of the two Royal Societies, is vaſtly preferable to any 
Books of that kind, which had been communicated to 
the World before; ſo preferable indeed, as to reduce the 
real Value of them generally, to that of Waſte Paper. 
As for our own Nation in Particular, it produced very 
little of any kind, in my Opinion, before the Reign of 
King Charles the ad, which is at this Day worth Reading. 
The Engliſh till then, were but lazy in their Application 
to Letters, and cut no Figure at all that Way; but have 
made ample amends for it ſince, and in ſome of the fi- 
neſt Parts of Learning, as Mathematicks, and Natural 
Philoſophy, have outdone indeedall the Nations upon 
Earth beſides put together ; to {ay nothing of the Art of 
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Reaſoning, which has perhaps been more cultivated and 
omoted here in England, than in any other Country be- 
des whatever: For which Advantage we are chiefly in- 
debted to another Great Genius, who for fine Thinking, 
and Suitable Language, has not, that I know of, had his 
Equal, in any Age or Nation yet. 

X. The Laſt overſight Students are apt to be guilty 
of, in the Management of their buſineſs, which I have 
to offer to the Reader's Conſideration, is, The Neglect 
of the French Tongue. The Great Encouragement given 
to Learning by the late King of France, as well by Foun- 
ding the two Royal Academies of Sciences, and the Belles 
Lettres as other Ways, has produced ſucha vaſt Number 
of excellent Books in that Language, upon all the ſeveral 
Parts of Literature, that the knowledge thereof is be- 
come very uſeful and indeed neceſſary for a profeſſed 
Scholar. Several, it's true, of the fineſt Performances of 
the French Nation, are tranſlated into the Englz/h Tongue; 
but vaſtly more of them are not; which it may be well 
worth a Student's while to peruſe, or conſult occafional- 
ly, in his Progrels through the Liberal Sciences. And as 
the Language is eaſily got, I mean ſuch a knowledge of 
it, as is neceſſary to the Reading of Authors, the ne- 
glect of it is inexcuſable. 

The proper Time of learning it, is, Ithink, when a 
young Man has got a competent knowledge of the Lear- 


ned Languages of Latin and Greek, with antient Hiſtory, + © 


Chronology, and Geography, which he will do under a 
good Maſter, by the Age of eighteen or nineteen ; And 
might do a Year or two ſooner, were but our Schools ſup- 
plied with ſome proper Helps they want. The Reaſon 
why I adviſe the Study of the French Tongue, after thoſe 
of Latin and Greek, is, that I think it too great a Task 
for any Boy, to be engaged in the Learning of all three to- 

ether; ſo much Variety would diſtra& him; and make 
is Proficiency in every one of them very ſlow and ſuper- 
ficial. For this isa Rule, as I have already faid, to be moſt 
religiouſly obſerved, in the Conduct of Study, never to 
engage in a Variety of Purſuits at the ſame Time: one or 
twoat the moſt is enough. And therefore to put a Boy 
of eleyenor twelve Years of Age, as is uſually done, to 
the learning of the French Tongue, when he has my * 

| | ma 
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ſmall Progreſs in the Latin; and yet either is, or muſt 
ſhortly be engaged in the Greek too, is, in my Opinion, 
very abſurd; and of ill Conſequence to the poor Child. 
For one ſo young will never trouble his Head about 
French, any longer than his Maſter is with him, which is 
ſeldom above an Hour a Day, or two at the moſt; For 
more the Child's other Engagements will not permit: 
And with ſo ſcanty an Allowance of Time, he muſt 
needs make a very heavy Progreſs; whereas if the Buſi- 
neſs was deferred to the Age of ſeventeen or eighteen, 
*till after he has taſted of the Sweets of Learning, is be- 
eome in Love with Knowledge, and has put away chil- 
diſh Things; he would, by puſhing the matter fingly 
and vigorouſly, break the Heart of it at once ; and cer- 
tainly make more out in a Month, than it is poſſible 
for him to do at the Age of Eleven- or Twelve in a 
Year. | 

The only Occaſion a Scholar, as ſuch, has for French; 
is to enable him to read uſeful Books, writ in that Lan- 
guage ; and therefore I would adviſe him not to meddle 
with the Speaking of it at all; let him by no means think 
of it. For the attaining. to any tolerable Propriety, and 
Fluency therein, would coſt him a great deal of Time and 
Pains; and after all be of no manner of uſe to him in the 
World; unleſs he has Occaſion to travel; and if he has, 
it will be Time enough to go about it, when he comes 
abroad, where he will have the Opportunity of Learning. 
it in the moſt proper and eaſy Manner: When he once 
finds himſelf, where nothing elſe is ſpoke, and muſt ei- 
ther ſpeak it too, or hold his Tongue, he will very ſoon' 
attain it ; eſpecially, if he has beforehand got ſuch a Know- 
ledge of the Language, as to read it eaſily and familiarly. 
I ſay therefore again, let not a Student by any Means trou- 
ble his Head, about the Speaking of French. That would 


3 be a Project as impracticable, as it is idle and imperti- 
nent: For it is not the converſing with a French Maſter, 


one Hour or two in a Day, for a Year or Two, or Twice 


; + two Years, will do the Buſineſs. No Body ever learnt 


to ſpeak French that Way, nor ever will: Nothing ſhort: 
of conſtant Converſation will or can bring a Man in any 
reaſonable Time, to ſpeak it handſomely ; that is, with 
Propriety and Readineſs; and to take a deal of Pains to- 
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ſpeak it but Bunglingly and Barbarouſly, muſt be owned 
by every Body to be ridiculous. We have a great many 
Pretenders, to the Speaking of French, who have had © 
the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter for that Purpoſe, an Hour a 
Day, or ſo, for a Year, or two perhaps; but Alas! up- 
on Enquiry, I doubt it would be found, that the Faculty . 
of theſe Pretenders, lies within a very narrow Compaſs; 
as extending no further than to a few Sentences for com- 
mon Converſation, out of the Road of which, they can 
talk little more of French than Arabic. Þ 
In Order to get the Pronunciation, it will be neceſſary ß 
to make Uſe of a Maſter : for I judge it convenient, a 
Scholar ſhould have the Pronunciation pretty well; ſo 
well at leaſt, as to be able to underſtand any Thing, he 
hears read or ſpoke in the Language; as alſo to be under- _* 
Rood himſelf ; if there ſhould be Occaſion, for his rea- 
ding or repeating any Thing therein to another. For 
this Purpoſe, I would adviſe him to make Uſe of a 
French man, if poſſible. Your other Pretenders to the 
teaching. of that Language, uſually pronounce it much 
in the ſame Manner, as French-men do Engliſh, ie. 
very badly; and indeed talk it too, with as little proprie. Þ 
ty and Exactneſs. For if few French-men amongſt uus 
talk Engliſh tolerably, notwithſtanding the 2 : 
of perpetual Converſation with thoſe that dotalk it well; 
how much leſs is it to be expected, that an Engliſh Pre- 
tender to the Teaching of French, ſhould talk and pro- 
Nounce that — 6p well, that has little or no Oppor- 
tunity of converfing with thoſe that do? To acquire the 
Pronunciation, is, I fay, all the Occaſion a Learner can 
have for a Maſter : For as to Grammar, he need trou- 
ble his Head with no more of it, than the Formation of 
Verbs; which any French Grammar will furniſh him 
with. The Syntax is very ſhort, as lying almoſt whol- 
ly within the Compaſs of the three Concords : and has 
no Difficulty in it at all; eſpecially to one already ac- 
quainted with the Latin Tongue. For as the French Lan- 
guage has no Declenſion of Nouns, it is a Stranger to that 
vaſt Variety of Syntax in the Latin, occaſioned by the 
Nouns there having Caſes, to expreſs the different Relati- 
ons of Things to one another in Diſcourſe ; which Relati- 
; ons, 
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ons, in the French Language, as well as ours, are ſignified 


by Prepoſitions. 
French Grammars have uſually at the End of them, a 
_ Number of Dialogues in the Language, with an 
ngliſh Tranſlation. Theſe the Learner may read, as 
many as he can come at, by the buying, or borrowing a 
Variety of Grammars. After which he 


may proceed to - 


the Reading of the Hiſtorical Part of the Old and New ' 


Teſtament in French ; which he will ſoon get through, 


with the help of his Engliſh Bible. He may do well to 


go every Dialogue, or Chapter, twice or thrice over. 


That will do this Buſineſs much more effectually, and 
quicker, than if he was to content himſelf with a Single 
reading. I recommend the Uſe of the French Bible to 


a Learner, becauſe he will there find a much nearer agree- 
ment with the Manner of Expreſſion in the Engliſh, than 


he will betwixt any other French Books and their Tran- - 


flations: Wherein uſually a good deal of Liberty is taken, 


of receding from the Words of the ba French. A 


cloſe application in this Way for three or 


without any great occaſion for a Dictionary. 


XI. I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a ſhort Lecture 
upon a Fault, which does not indeed properly fall under 
e Students 
themſelves, but by ſuch as have the diſpoſalof them when 


the Title of it, as being not committed by 


Young ; yet, however as it has a fatal Influence upon 
ſtudy, and I carr hardly find a more proper Place for it, 


our Months to- - 
gether, will bring a Young Man to read ſuch Authors, as 
e will have occaſion to look into pretty readily, -and + 


a 


I ſhall take the Liberty to inſert what I have to fay upon 


it here. The fault I mean, is that of ſending Boys too 
Young, or not ſufficiently qualified for it, to the Univer- 


ſity: A thing of very dangerous Conſequence, not only 


to their ſtudios, but Morals too. The Vulgar Method of 


teaching, followed in our Schools, is fo very filly, that 


be tolerably fitted up for a College, before the Age of 


eighteen or nineteen ; unleſs he be one of very fingular 


Boy to 


— 
= 
* 


Parts, and Induſtry indeed. And accordingly, as I take - 
it, Youth are ſeldom diſmiſſed from the greateſt and beſt. ® 
Schools, before that Age, thoꝰ from ſuch as are more In- - 


ſignificant, and i 


good for little, they often are. 
| But 
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But be all this as it will, all poſſible Care ſhould be taken, 
that Youth be not ſent from School too raw and unfi- 
niſhed, or too young; tho'-they have a ſufficient Skill in 
the Languages, to . them for the buſineſs of a Col- 
lege, ſooner than uſual. The Age of eighteen, is, in my 
Opinion, the ſooneſt that any ſhould move off; let their 
Parts and Attainments be what they will. For ſuppoſe a 
Boy has acquired a competent Knowledge of the Langua- 
85 to fit him for a College, by the Age of ſixteen, tho 
o ſoon I dare ſay not one in a Hundred, educated in the 
common Way, does attain it; yet, he may ſpend a Cou- 
ple of Years more, very uſefully at Schoob, for his fur- 
ther Improvement in the Languages, and Antient Hi- 
ſtory : A Sort of Knowledge, there is no danger at all of 
his Ae too much of: And when he comes at the Uni- 
verſity, he will ſtill be better qualified, and riper for the 
Buſineſs he has to do there; whereas, if he is ſent much 
ſooner, the Hazard from being ſo young, ſo much Ma- 
ſter of his Time, as there he muſt be; eſpecially if he 
has not a very diligent ſtrict Tutor, will be very great. 
It's odds he takes to Sauntring or boyiſh Diverſions, 
which may ſoon bring him to a Habit of Idleneſs; and 
then he will be ſure to bring leſs Learning from the Col- 
lege than he carried thither, and is likely enough to bid 
farewel to Books and Study for ever after. | 
Beſides, it's well known, that ſuch as are defigned for 
Holy Orders, who make far the greater Number in an 
Univerſity, cannot by the Canon be admitted to the ſame 
till the Age of Three and Twenty; and therefore what 
Purpoſe can it anſwer, to have ſuch a one leave 
College, two or three Years before he can come into any 
Buſineſs. He might have been maintained ſo much lon- 
er at School, at an eaſy Charge; where he would have 
en kept Cloſe to his Book, in a Sort of Study, the moſt 
proper for him; and the beſt adapted to his Years, of any 
whatever. But he will not be ſo eaſily ſubſiſted at Home, 
after he has been uſed to the expenſive Way of living in 
an Univerſity; and beſides, for want of Buſineſs, will 
be perfectly at Liberty, to ſpend his Time in the Way he 

Pleaſes, which perhaps will be none of the beſt. 
All this is faid upon the Suppoſition of a Boy's being 
fit for a College at Sixteen, and ſent thither at that Age: 
8 | | | ut 
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But by all the Obſervation I have been able to make upon 
the uſual Method of proceeding in our Schools, it is ſcarce 

oſſible, one Boy in a hundred, ſhould in that Way be to- 
ferably fitted up by the Age of Sixteen or Seventeen either. 
I havenever yet met with an Inſtance of any thing like 


it: And if Boys are ſent off, without any tolerable Know- + 


ledge of the Languages, the Conſequence is, that their 
Tutors are obliged to uſe them like School- Boys, by ma- 
king them ſpend a great Part of their Time in the read- 
ing of Latin and Greek Authors, which ought to be ſpent 

upon the Sciences. Thus their proper Buſineſs in the 
College, is jumbled together with what properly belongs 
to a Grammar-School, and ſhould have been done there. 
By which means it comes to paſs, that they have more 
Irons in the Fire at a time, than they can poſſibly manage; 


|. are engaged in a Variety of Purſuits all together, to the 


breeding of great Confuſion, and to the intolerable Hin- 
drance of their Proficiency in Knowledge; ſo intolerable, 
that ſuch can never make much out, I am ſure, but muſt 
needs come away from a College, tho' they were not idle 
there, very little wiſer than they went. I do not mean 
hereby to deny, that it is very proper for a Boy, let him 
go never ſo well finiſhed to a College, to look into his 
Greek and Latin Authors now and then: But I deny, that 


it is at all proper, or conſiſtent with his making a due Pro- 


ficiency in the Sciences, to ſpend fo much of his Time up- 
on them, as the faſhionable Way of Education in our U. 
niverſities requires, I pretend not to blame their Tutors 
for this at all: I am ſatisfied, Youth are generally ſent chem 
in ſo miſerable a Pickle, ſo far from being qualified as the 
ſhould. be, that there is an abſolute Neceſſity for their 
ſpending a great deal of Time upon the Languages, to 
make up the Deficiency of their Education at School. I 
only take notice how great an Impediment, this, tho? 
neceſfary, muſt needs be to their making a due Proficien- 
cy in their proper Buſineſs at a College; to render People 
more cautious of ſending their Sons thither before they 
are fit; as is, I believe, commonly done. They had much 
better, I am ſure, ſtay at School till they are Twenty, 
than leave it before they are Eightcen, 


CHAP, 
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Directions for the Study of the ſeveral Sciences. 


Proceed now to lead the young Student through a ge- 
. neral Survey of all the Parts of Learning proper for a 
profeſſed Scholar. I ſay a general Survey, for I do not 
think it requiſite, or indeed convenient for him, todwell 
upon each of them as he goes along, till he has got through 
all the ſeveral Parts and Branches of it, in its utmoſt Ex- 
tent; has rummaged and ranſacked every Hole and Corner 
therein. No, in ſuch a Way of proceeding, he muſt never 
hope to ſee through all the Sciences, or one half of them. 
No Man ever was, or ever will be, a perfect Maſter in all 
the Parts of Knowledge. Life is too ſhort for it; and 
therefore, as I have above obſerved, all the Generality of 
Students ſhould propoſe, is to attain a good Maſtery in 
ſuch Parts of Literature, as their Buſineſ: in Life requires 
they ſhould be well acquainted with, and to take only a 
general View of the reſt. To direct young Students for 
the taking ſuch a general View of them all, is the Deſign 
of this Chapter. As for ſuch as would puſh their Know- 
ledge to the utmolt in any of them, they will want no 
further Directions for the Purpoſe, than only to proper 
Books; which they will meet with at the Cloſe of this 
Treatiſe; which being defign'd as a Sequel of my Ess Ax 
upon EDUCATION, I begin here, where I there left off. 

I. I ſuppoſe then the young Student furniſned with ſo 
competent a Knowledge of the Latin Tongue, as to be 
able to read the Claſſicks uſed in Schools, at leaſt thoſe in 
Proſe, with much the ſame Eaſe and Readineſs, as he 
does any thing in his own Language; and to have beſides 
ſome Acquaintance with Greek and French; together 
with ancient Hiſtory, Chronology, and Geography. Af 
ter he is thus equipped, what he ought then to go upon, 
is, in my Opinion, Logick. For this being a Syſtem of 


proper Rules and Directions, for the due Conduct of the 


Underſtanding, in its Enquiries after Truth, is of great 
Uſe, as | have above taken notice, in the Attainment of 


all other Arts and Sciences; and therefore ought to _ | 
Mr | i PACE: - 
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ace of them, as preparatory thereto, and a Means to pro- 
ceed therein, with greater Eaſe and Security from Error. 
This kind of Logick is purely a modern Invention; for 
what the Ancients called ſo, was nothing but an Art of 
babling, or to ſpeak more plainly, talking Impertinence 
and Nonſenſe. And perhaps by the Help of this uſeful 
Invention, have the Moderns been chiefly enabled to out- 
ſtrip the Ancients in Knowledge, ſo 8 as they 
have done. Des Cartes ſeems firſt to have led the Way to 
it; in which he was followed by Malebranche, who car- 
ried the Matter vaſtly further. After him came Mr. Locke ; 
who went as much beyond him; and by a nice ſagacious 
Enquiry into the Nature of human Underſtanding, with 
its ſeveral Ways of working, and being wrought on, has 

iven us ſuch an admirable Syſtem of Knowledge there- 
in, as is of the utmoſt Uſe and Importance, for the Gui- - 
dance and Direction of the Mind in its Searches after Truth. 
Several others have likewiſe writ upon the Subject of Lo- 
gick and Metaphyſicks: which are uſually diſtinguiſhed, 
tho the latter, ſo far as they have any thing uſeful in them, 
are only a Part of the former. Many others, I ſay, have 
writ upon them, but without making, I think, any great 
Diſcoveries or Improvements in the Art; the whole al- 
moſt, of what they ſay, being copied from Malebranche 
and Locke, as to the Subſtance of it. I mult except Mon- 
fieur de Crouſaz, a Gentleman that appears to have a deep 
Infight into human Nature; which he has applied to very 
good Purpoſe in his Logick; which is much the largeſt, 
and moſt curious Syſtem we have, under the Name and in 
the Form of Logick. 

But the moſt proper Book of the Kind, a Student can 
begin with, is Mr. Locke's Eſſay upon Human Underſtand. 
ing, in my Opinion. The SubMK&&t is treated with the ut- 
moſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity Fin a Style wonderfully 
well adapted to it; and is of ſo Importance, that I 
know not of any one Book beſides, Mat is of ſo extenſive 
and univerſal Uſe, for the Studious o 
as that. This therefore in my Judgment, 
firſt Stone laid in Philoſophy ; nor do I ſee how it is poſ- 
ſible to lay a better, or ſo good a Foundation. I think it 


may be well for the Student to go every Book twice over, 


and to help himſelf in the Work of recollecting what he 
has 
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has read; he may now and then leiſurely peruſe the Sum- an 
maries of the ſeveral Paragraphs in the Margin; or Biſhop- Ar 
in's Abridgment. After the Eſſay has been thus carefully A 
read twice or thrice over, he may proceed to another Trea- 
tiſe of Mr. Locke's that is near akin to it, The Conduct of un 
the Underſtanding : and this perhaps may be Logick enough. = 
for the preſent; unleſs he has a mind to read Crouſaz too. | thi 
For Malebranche 1 ſhould by no means adviſe him to meddle Ny 
with ſo ſoon. He was indeed a fine Thinker, and there 28 
are a great many uſeful I.eflons, in his Recherche de la Ve- | Bu 
rite; but there is withal, in my Opinion, a very odd Mix- a 
ture of Stuff unintelligible, or bordering upon Enthuſiaſm ; x 
which a Beginner in the Sciences wil find himſelf ſadly TY 
uzzled and embaraſſed with at leaſt; if he is not miſled 8 
y it into a wrong confuſed Way of thinking, upon ſome. 1 
Articles of Importance. That Author therefore, in my 52 
Judgment, the young Student may do well to let alone, 5 ; 
till his further Progreſs in the Sciences has brought him to he 
a greater Ripeneſs of Judgment, and Maſtery in the Art be 
of Thinking. f 
II. What I would next adviſe to, is the Study of the. ry 
Mathematicks, and to begin with Arithmetict. It is uſual 
for Boys to learn this, while they are at the Grammar- * 
School. And I think it very proper they ſhould be en- 10 
tered therein, by that Time they are fourteen or fifteen. he 
Years old. For they can never have too much of it; and 8 
tho' the Rules thereof are eaſy enough, and ſoon got, | g 
yet Readineſs at the Management of large Numbers, in M. 
the Way. of Multiplication and Diviſion, is not ſo, but re- | 
quires a good deal of Practice. And therefore this will be * 
one of the propereſt Ways in the World, of employing q 
a little of their Leiſure Time now and then, betwixt the Fo 
Age of fourteen and eighteen: It need not interfere at all fin 
with their Buſineſs in the Grammar- School; and will be He 
a very pleaſing Amuſement, a fine Diverſion for them. But his 
if a young Man has not been inſtructed therein before, he 58 
- muſt make it in a manner his whole Buſtneſs, till he has ek 
conquered it; and is pretty expert, both in whole Numbers . 
and Fractions, as well Decimal as Vulgar. He muſt dwell TX; 
longer upon the Multiplication and Diviſion of Integers, than hs 


he will have Occaſion to do upon the other Rules; becauſe {| Re 
therein lies the whole Difficulty of. Arithmetick; x 
| 101» 
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dition and Subſtraction have none at all to ſpeak of, and all 
Arithmetick beſides, is nothing but the various Uſe and 
Application of thoſe four Rules. : 

The fineſt Book I know of for the Purpoſe is in French, 
under the Title of La Science du Calcul des Grandeurs en ge- 
nerol, ou les Elemens des Mathematiques. By Reneau (Au- 
thor of another excellent Treatiſe entitled L' Analyſe De- 
montrie) wherein he has laid down the Rules of Literal, 
as well as numeral Arithmetick, and demonſtrated both. 
But if this may be thought too diffuſive, or difficult for 
a Beginner, he may make uſe of Ward's Treatiſe of Arith- 
metick in his Young Mathematician's Guide; and have re- 
courſe to Tacquet, for the Demonſtration of the Rules, it 
hedefires it: tho' perhaps that may be better let alone, till 
his Parts have been exerciſed in Geometry and Algebra, the 
former of which I think ſhould follow after Arithmetick. 
Ozanam's or Commendin?'s Euclid publiſhed by Keil, ma 
be made uſe of. The young Student will find himſelf 
here in a new World; where the Way for ſome time will 
be much more rugged, than what he has before been uſed 
to. He muſt not think of galloping; it will be well for 
him, if at his firſt ſetting forward, he can move Foot- 
pace, without being obliged to make frequent Stops. I 
ſhould adviſe him to proceed by himſelf, and only con- 
ſult a Maſter or a Friend, where he meets with a Difficulty 
he cannot readily conquer. A conſtant Guide will be apt 
to move too quick for kink ; and inſtead of helping, hin- 
der his Progreſs. Every thing is eaſy and obvious to a 
Maſter: and he will be fit to think it more ſo for a Learn- 
er, than it either is, or can be; and ſo will be for proceeds 
ing faſter than his Pupil can poſſibly follow. The Stu- 
dent's beſt Way therefore, in my Mind, is to pore by him- 
ſelf; and only to adviſe with his Maſter about what he 
finds too hard for him. If he has not the Opportunity of 
Help, he need not be diſcouraged with Difficulties, or waſt 
his « ri by dwelling very * upon them; but move 
on a little, and return to them again, after a while: He 
will thus oftentimes find his Diffculties vaniſh preſently; 
and wonder what it was that ſtopp'd him. The Way to 
tread ſure, is to tread low ; and therefore he muſt endea- 
vour to render every thing familiar to him, by frequent 
Reviews of what he has got through. ng 

| wou 
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would adviſe him, after he has read ten or fifteen Propo- 
fitions, whether he meets with any thing to ſtop him or 
no, to go them over a ſecond Time; and after he has ad- 
vanced ten or fifteen Propoſitions further, to run the 
whole over again, and ſo continue till he has read the firſt 
ten or fifteen Propoſitions, at leaſt four Times over, after 
which he may drop that Number at every Review: And 
at the End of every other Book, it will not be amiſs, if 
he gives the whole a Reviſe from the Beginning. For tho' | 
this may ſeem a very {low Way of proceeding, yet I can 
aſſure him he will find it the ſhorteſt Cut to his 1 
End: without it, he will be continually embaraſſed with | 
Difficulties, and the more ſo, the further he goes. For 
Succeſs in the Study of the Mathematicks, depends prin- | 
cipally upon a Learner's making all the ſeveral Steps he | 
takes very familiar to the Mind; which isnot to bedone, | 
but by frequently pacing them over again. This will gene- 
rally fave him the Trouble of turning back to the Propoſi- 
tions referred to in the Courſe of a Demonſtration; and 
ſo prevent the Diſtraction which would otherwiſe enſue. | 

After Geometry ſhould follow Algebra. That of Ward's | 
in his Toung Mathematician's Guide, is as proper as any 1 
know of to begin with; after which, may be uſed Oza- | 
nam's Nouveaux Elemens d' Algebre, for his further Im- 
provement in that noble Art. And here again, the young 
Student muſt remember the Advice juſt given for Geome- 
try; i. e. to proceed ſſowly, and with due Retroſpection: 
Nor ought he to content himſelf with oing over the 
Rules and Problems, by reading them only; but ſhould Þ 
ſet Pen to Paper, and endeavour to render both familiar | 
to him by Practice. He ſhould exerciſe himſelf in a Va- 
riety of Examples upon every Rule, before he quits it; 
and after he has read a few Problems, ſhould lay afide his 
Book, and ſolve them himſelf. For Algebra is a Science 
entirely practical; nor is a Faculty therein to be any other 
ways attained, than by a great deal of Practice; or the 
continual Uſe of the Pen for ſome Time. 

The next Thing after Algebra is Conick Sections where- 
in Marquis de Þ Hoſpital's Book is undoubtedly the beſt 
extant, at leaſt for a beginner's purpoſe. The three firſt 
Books, I think, may ſaffice him; the Three following | 
wherein the Author treats of the three Conick Sections 

| together, - 
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together, as well as the four after them, wherein the 
Doctrine before delivered, is applied to the Solution of 
Problems, may be let alone, I think, for the preſent. 

III. When the young Student has made this Progreſs, 
T judge it proper for him to proceed to Natural Philoſophy : 
And herein the propereſt Book, in my Opinion, he can 
begin with, is Keil's Introductio ad veram Phyſicam. 
Which may be followed by “ Graveſand's Phyſices Ele- 
menta Mathematica Experimentis confirmata, to which the 
young Student may add, it he pleaſes, Rohault's Phy ſacks 
publiſhed with Dr. Clarke's Notes: And for the further 
Improvement of his Knowledge in Aſtronomy, got from 
Graveſand's treatiſe, in the Concluſion of his Phyſices 
E ementa, Keil's Introductio ad veram Aſtronomiam may 
be peruſed; which will be enough for the Purpoſe of tak- 
ing a General Survey of that delicious Science. Gregory's 
Aſtronomy, is indeed a noble Book, but too large and dif- 
ficult for a Voungſter; and what would keep him too 
long upon the Subject, ſnould he pretend to maſter that 
too. That indeed may be very proper for him to ſtu- 
dy in Time; if his Inclinations or Occaſions ſhonld lead 
him to puſh his Knowledge to a Maſtery, in that Part of 
Learning. | 

IV. After the young Student has made this Proficiency 
in natural Philofophy, it will be Time for him to advance 
to Morality. And here the moſt proper Book he can be- 
gin with is, I think, Les Devoirs de! Homme et de Citoy- 
en, being a Tranſlation of Baron Puffendorf*s Officium 
Hominis et Civis, with Notes by Monſieur Barbeyrac. 
And as the Original and Extent of civil Government, 
makes one of the moſt important Articles in Morality :- 
which Court-Paraſites, and other Flatterers of Princes, 
have been at no ſmall Pains to miſrepreſent ; he may do 
well to read Mr. Locke's two Treatiſes of Government, with 
his Letters of Toleration, wherein he will find the whole 
Doctrine of Slavery and Perſecution entirely demoliſh'd ; 
after which he may proceed to the large Work of Puffen- 
dorf De Jure Nature et Gentium; But, I would rather ad- 
vile him to read it in the French Tranſlation of Barbeyrac, 
than in the Original; which is but a coarſe kind of Latin; 
and is beſides ſo pedantically ſtuffed with Quotations, as 
renders the Reading of it tedious and diſagreeable: * 
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of theſe the Tranſlator has wiſely diſcharged out of the | 


Text, and diſpoſed of at the Bottom of the Pages, by 
Way of Notes; to which he has added a great many very 
valuable ones of his own. He appears indeed a thorough 
Maſter of the Subje&; and it were much to be wiſhed, 


he would give the World a Syſtem of Morality of his own: '| 


Which he ſeems to diſcover a good Inclination to, in the 


Advertiſement prefix d to the ſecond Edition of his Book. | 
And thus much I think may ſuffice the young Student for 


the Preſent, in this Branch of Learning. 


V. The next that follows in order, is the moſt Sublime, 
and greateſt of all, and to which it is the greateſt Honour | 
of the reſt tobe Handmaids. The Reader will eaſily per- 
ceiveI mean DIVINITY: The Views of which pre- 
cede theCreation of all Things and extend to Eternity. All | 
the Knowledge we can have of this,confidered as thepro- | 
duct of divine Revelation, muſt be fetched from the Scrip- | 


tures of the Old and new Teſtament, eſpecially the Latter ; 
and therefore I think it will be convenient to begin the 


Study of this noble Science, by the reading of the New | 


Teſtament, but with the Help of the beſt Commentators; 
ſuch are, I think, Hammond, Le Clerc and Whitby. LeClerc has 


very juſtly corrected Hammond in many Places, and has 


beſides many other judicious uſetul Notes, in his Supple- 
ment to that Commentator. Upon the Epiſtles, Mr. 


Locke's Paraphraſe and Notes may be added. After the Read- | 
ing of half a dozen Chapters or ſo, with this 1 it 
urely | 


will be proper for the Student to read the Text lei 
over again by it ſelf; and, in the doing thereof, to recol- 
lect what he has read in the Commentators; and if he 


finds his Memory fail him much, in any Article, to have 


Recourſe to them thereupon, for the Refreſhment ot it, 
by a ſecond Peruſal. And after he has gone ſubſtantially 
through the new Teſtament in this Manner : He may ad- 
vance to the Reading of ſome Syſtem of Divinity. I know 
of none better than Limborch's : And whilſt he is going 
through it, he may now and then employ himſelf in the 
reading of Engliſh Sermons, of which we have indeed ex- 
cellent Choice, but perhaps none that exceed Arch-Biſhop 
Tillotſon's and Dr. Samuel Clarke's. 

After this Progreſs has been made, it will be Time for 


him to think of Studying the Old Teſtament ; for which | 
- Purpoſe 
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Purpoſe it will be convenient for him, to have ſome 


the Knowledge of the Hebrew Tongue. He may conſult Mon- 
by ſieur Le Clerc's Ars Critica for his Direction in that Mat- 
very ter. I only differ from that learned Gentleman, in one 
ugh Article of his Advice: I think it more proper for a Learner 
hed, to begin the Reading of the Hebrew Bible with the Pſalms, 
wn: becauſe of the great Help to be had therein from Bythner's 
the Lyra Prophet ica, than with the hiſtorical Books, wherein 


ook. the like Help is aot to be had. After he has got through 
t for the Plalms, with the Help of Bythner, he may then pro- 
ceed ro the other, wherin he will find no great Difficulty, 


ime, MF eſpecially if he uſes Arias Montanus's Edition of the He- 
nour brew Bible, with the interlineary Verſion, as he ſhould do 
per- by all Means. As ſoon as he is able to read a Chapter pret- 
pre- ty wellextempore in the hiſtorical Part, which he certain- 
. Al iy will, before he has got through one Half of it, he may 
pro- i then return to Geneſis, and read the whole Old Teſtament 
crip- over in Hebrew, taking along with him the Help of the 
tter ; beſt Commentators, for the Und-rſtanding of it, ſuchare 


n the Mon/teur le Clerc, and Biſhop Patrick, fo far as they have 

gone. The former has publiſhed all the Hiſtorical Part of 
the Old Teſtament, with critical Notes, and Diſſertations ; 
and propoſes to do the like by the Remainder; which, 
when it appears, we have Reaſon to believe from thelarge 
Specimen already given of his Skill in that Way, will 
preferable to any Thing of the Kind that has yet been 
publiſhed. I have ſome Reaſon to hope, that Work will 
be out, beforeany one, for whom this Article of Advice 
is intended, can have Occaſion for it; and therefore, I ſhall 
recommend no other. And whilſt the Student is engaged 
in this Buſineſs, he may relieve and refreſh his Mind un- 
der the Fatigue of it, by reading of Sermons as above ad- 
viſed. 

After this great Work has been got through, of read- 
ing the whole Old Teſtament, or at leaſt the hiſtorical 
Part of it ia Hebrew, with the beſt Comments upon it, 
the Student may gn on to the Works of Epiſcopins ; with 
which he may intermix now and then the Sermons of his 
great and worthy Diſciple A4rch-Biſhop Tillotſon. And 

ere I ſhould adviſe him, not to take them in the order 
they are publiſhed, but to pick out, as much as may be, 
all along, ſuch as fall in, or have ſome Affinity, with the 


Subject 
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Subject he is upon in Epiſcopius. After the Recommend- | 


ing theſe two great Maſters in Divinity, I preſume to di- 


rect no further. He that has read and digeſted them well, 


will ſtand in no Need of a Guide. 


If any one ſhould wonder I have not in theſe Directions 
for the Study of Divinity, taken the leaſt Notice of the 
Fathers of the Primitive Church; or ſent the Student to any 
of them for Information: I muſt confeſs, in plain En- 
gliſh, the Reaſon is, I do not like them ſo well as our 
modern Divines; and I am ſo far from recommending the 
reading of them to a young Student, that I am, indeed of 
Opinion, he would run no ſmall! Hazard of receiving a 

eat deal of Prejudice by dabling much in them, before | 
— has been well inſtructed by better Maſters. Iacknow- 
ledge my reading in them extends not far. I once pro- 
poſed to have gone through them all, and was making a | 
Collection of them for the Purpoſe: But having before 
been converſant in better Authors, I found they had ſpoil- | 
ed my Taſte for ſuch Sort of Reading; and accordingly | 
I dropt them, as improper for one to ſpend any of his | 


Time upon, that had ſo little to ſpare. I have notwith- | 
ſtanding ſeen ſufficiently into ſome of the moſt celebrated | 


amongſt them, to give mea reaſonable Conviction, that 
they are none of them comparable to ſuch Authors as have 
been above recommended in this Article. The Learning 
that was in the World, before the fatal Revolution, that 
put aPeriod to the Liberty and Glory of Rome, received ſuch 
a terrible Shock thereby, and mouldred away ſo faſt, that in 
three or four hundred Vears Time the Romans and Grecks 
both were not much better than Barbarians; and Matters 
were ſo far from mending after, that they grew worſe 
and worſe. Is it then to be expected, or imagined, that 
the Authors of thoſe unhappy Times, ſhould be any Thin 
comparable to thoſe of the preſent or laſt Age, in which 
Learning has received ſo prodigious an Improvement, in 


the moſt conſiderable and important Branches of it; that | 


all the Advances made before, are but Trifles in Compari- 
| ſon? It would be juſt as reaſonable to expect Grapes from 
Thorns, or Figs from Thiſtles. It is a Truth which no 
Man needs be afraid to ſpeak out, becauſe of its Evidence 
and Importance; that the Fathers were but weak Men in 


compariſon of ſuch as theſe latter Times have 3 
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far ſnort of the Moderns in the Art of reaſoning and Cri- 
ticks; and take ſo wild a Liberty in the Interpretation of 
Scripture, that one has much ado to think them ſerious, 
or capable of believing what they ſay themſelves often- 
times. It is certain if a modern Author was to write, 
at the Rate the greateſt amongſt them frequently do, he 
would be uniyerſally deſpiſed and neglected. He that has 
a mind to ſee Ample Proof made of what is here ſaid of 
the Fathers, may find enough of it, in Dalley's Book de 
vero uſu Patrum, Barbeyrac's Preface to his Tranſlation of 
Puffendorf's Book de ure Nature et Gentium, and a Book 
publiſhed by him in Vindication of what he had there ſaid, 
entitled La Morale des Peres, &c. Or if he would rather 
chooſe to have a Specimen of their Profundity at the firſt 
Hand, he may have recourſe to a Piece of St. Cyprian a- 
gainſt the Jews, and to St. Auguſtin upon the Pialms, 
where he will ſoon have, if I miſtake not, enough of it, 
to turn his Stomach. 

I would not be hereby underſtood, wholly to difallow 
of the reading of the Fathers, as abfolutely uſeleſs. All 
I propoſe by what has been ſaid about them, is to ſhew 
that they are not proper for young Men to begin the ſtudy 
of Divinity with. But ſuch as have got a pretty large 
Acquaintance with that noble Science, by a careful peruſal 
of the Authors above recommended, or ſuch like, may 
read the Fathers to good purpoſe ; eſpecially if tkey be 
Perſons of great Parts and Leiſure. As for others, they 
may perhaps do well not to engage very far in them. That 
would devour their Time too much, which is too pre- 
cious to be ſo ſpent, by thoſe that have but little to ſpare. 
A Taſte indeed of ſome of the moſt conſiderable, or fa- 
mous amongſt them, it it does the Readers no other Ser- 
vice, may at leaſt give them Cauſe to be thankful to God, 
foraſſiging them their Portion of Life, in Times of much 
greater Light and Knowledge, than the early Ages of the 
Church were bleſs'd with. And if a Student is already 
prejudiced in favour of thoſe Antient Gentlemen, as the 
Standards of Truth and Learning, ſuch a Taſte of them, 
after a good Acquaintance with our Modern Divines, will 
be a Means to cure him of that Weakneſs. He will ſoon 
ſee Reaſon to be convinced, that there is no juſt Occaſion 
for the Noiſe ſome People make about the firſt Ages _ | 
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the Church, after the Apoſtles Days; as if their Notiom 

and Uſages were to be 0 Rule for all Ages to come; and 
that the Moderns are much better able to judge for them- 
ſelves, than the Antients were to judge for them; as hav- 
ing a much more thorough and exact Underſtanding of 
the Scriptures. which, after the Apoſtles were gone, 
were all the Rule the Primitive Church had to 0 by, and 
ought alone to be the Rule of the Church to t 

nd. 


Fictions of his own. He had no Records to compile his 
Hiſtory from, but thoſe of the old Teſtament; and there- 


fore it was an intolerable, not to ſay prophane Preſump- | 
tion in him, to interlard the ſacred Hiſtory with his own 
Inventions, and put them upon the World for Matter of | 
Fact. The Scripture-Hiſtory of the Jews is ſo much | 


more ancient than that of other Nations, that it ends 
where they begin. For we have but little of profane Hi- 


ſtory before the Times of Cyrus, that is much to be regard- | 


ed, or depended upon. Such as have a mind to know what 


it is, may have recourſe toMarſham's CanonChronicus Eg p- 
tiacus, &c. Perizonins's Origines Babylonica et Zgyptiace,with | 


Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology. But indeed there is ſo much 
confuſion and uncertainty in the broken remains of Anti- 


uity, relating to the Times before Cyrus, that I do not | 


think it worth any Body's while to trouble his Head much 
about them. Beſides they extend but to a very few Na- 
tions; the Tranſactions of the reſt of the Sons of Adam, 
are huſh'd up in profound and everlaſting Silence, as much 
as if they had never been. Cyrus begun his Reign near 
the Middle of the ſixth Century before Chriſt, after which 
Time we have a pretty good Account of the Perſian, 
Grecian, and Roman Affair; but know little or nothing 
of thoſe ot other Nations for a long Time after, any fur- 
ther than they fall in with the former, 


The 
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VI. I proceed in the next Place to give ſome Direction 
for the Study of Hiſtory. That of the ems is much the 
moſt antient, and therefore ought to be begun with, for 
which Purpoſe the Hiſtorical Books of the Old Teſtament 
are to be read, as alone containing the pure Hiſtory of that 
People. from their firſt Riſe in the World, till after their 
return from the Babyloniſh Captivity. For as to the pre- 
tended Enlargements thereof in Foſephus, they are all meer 
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The facred Hiſtory of the Jews ſhould, in my Opinion, 
be followed by Prideaux Connection of the Hiſtory f the old 
aud new Teſtament, wherein the Story of that People is 
continued down to the Birth of Chriſt, with a great Mix- 
ture of the Perſian, Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman Af- 
fairs; and ſo will be a good Preparative to the Reading of 
the Greek and Latin Authors, from whence it is moſtly 
taken. I ſuppoſe the Student is already well acquainted 
with Juſtin and Florus. If he is not, he may do well to 
peruſe thoſe two Authors twice or thrice over very care- 
fully, to give him a general Knowledge of the Grecian and 
Roman Story, before he enters upon Prideaux book, 
which will thereby be rendered more eaſy and delightful. 
After he has peruſed this twiceat leaſt, he may proceed to 
the Hiſtory of Greece, and go over Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, in the ſame Order as 
they are here mentioned. After which he may read C. 
Nepos, and Fuſtin again; and then advance to the Lives of 


the famous Greeks, writ by Plutarch, to which he may 


join O. Curtius and Arrian's Life of Alexander. 

The next Sep is to the Roman Hiſtory; which he will 
find in the following Authors to be read in the Order they 
are here named. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Livy, Polybi- 
#5, Livii Epitome, Florus, Salluſt, Cefar, Appianus Alex- 
andrinus, Eutropius, Suetonius, Tacitus, Plut arch, Dion 
Caſſius, Herodian, Zoſimus, Aurelius Victor. Hiſtoria Au- 
guſtæ Scriptores, Ammianus Marcellinus, Fornandes. As 
the greateſt part of Livy is loſt, I would recommend for 
the reading of that Author, Monſieur le Clerc's Edition, 
for the ſake of Freinſhemins's Supplement, inſerted therein; 
which is richly worth the peruſal, as being very elegantly 
writ, and making together with Livy, a continued and 
pretty compleat Hiſtory of the Romans, down from the 
— of the City, to Auguſtus's Reign, that is, for a 
Term of above ſeven hundred Vears. 

After the Student has taken this large and comprehenſive 
View of the hiſtory of Greece and Rome, he may then, 
if he pleaſes, go all the ſeveral Authors over again, in a 
ſomewhat different Method, not finiſhing one — be- 


fore he begins another, as he has been above directed; 


but confine himſelf a little more precitely to the order of 
Time; by reading at once and together, all that different 
E | Authors 
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Authors have writ upon the fame Subject; as the ſame 
War, Life, Reign, &c. Thus for Inſtance, after he has 

ot through two or three Books in Dionyſius Halitarnaſſen- 
[x he may go the ſame Story over again in Livy, and add 
too what Plutarch has thereupon, in the Lives of Romu- 
lus and Numa. The Reaſon: why I do not recommend 
this Method of Proceeding, in the firſt T our that is made 
through the Grecian and Roman Story, is, that I think 
the other, that of reading every Author through, before 


another is meddled with, will be more conducive to a Stu- 


dent's ſpeedy Proficiency in the — 4%) 2h The dwel- 
ling altogether upon an Author, till he has got through 
him, will bring him more effectually and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his Style, than he would be in the other 
Way. The jumbling of ſeveral Authors together, would 
be apt to diſturb the Memory, as to the Words and Phra- 
ſeology, eſpecially in the Greek Tongue; where the 
Difference in Stile betwixt different Authors, is uſually 


very great. But after he has attained a Maſtery in the two 


Languages, as he certainly will, by reading the ſeveral 
Authors above mentioned, in the manner adviſed, the 
Reaſon then for that manner of Proceeding ceaſes, and 
the other perhaps may be more proper. 

After the Diſſolution of the Roman Empire, Ignorance: 
and Vice prevailed in the World to ſuch a Degree. as renders 
the Hiſtory of thoſe Times down to the Reformation, 
far leſs conſiderable and agreeable, than that of Greece and 
Rome. The Popes, whoſe Hands had been tyed in a great 
Meaſure before, whilſt the Roman Empire ſubſiſted, now 
found themſelves much more at Liberty, and went faſt 
forward with their Project, of erecting and eſtabliſhing 
that Tyranny over the Conſciences of Men, which they 
exerciſed for many Ages, the moſt prodigious and amaz- 
ing, that had eyer yet appeared in the World. For tho' 
their Pretenſions were the moſt Groundleſs and Ridicu- 
lous, that could enter into the Thoughts of Man, yet by 
the help of that Blindneſs and Wickedneſs, which were 
become in a manner univerſal, they prevailed moſt might1- 
ly; tho' not without ſome Oppoſition from Princes, 
where they found themſelves aggrieved and oppreſſed by. 
them. Accordingly the Hiſtory of thoſe Times is pretty 


much taken up in the Relation of thoſe Scuffles; where- 
in 
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in there appears ſa much Impudence on one Side, and 
Weakneſs on the other, that one is at a Loſs which to ad- 
mire moſt. In ſhort a Man meets with little elſe there, 
but a Picture of human Nature in its utmoſt Deformity z 
ſuch as he can hardly look upon with Patience, much leſs 
with Pleaſure. The Quarrels of Heathens with one ano. 
ther, related in antient Story, have nothing of that bare- 
faced Defiance of all Equity, Modeſty, and common 
Senſe, one every where finds in Hiſtory on the Side of 
the Popes of Rome, and their inſolent Partizans among 
the Clergy, nor of that Baſeneſs of Spirit ſhewn by 
Princes and People, in their Submiſſion to ſuch outragi- 
ousand abominable Tyranny. The Student therefore may 
content himſelf, with giving this Part of Hiſtory a tran- 
fient Survey, in that of the ſeveral Nations of Europe. 
whoſe Story it may be proper and of uſe for him ta be 
acquainted with. What thoſe are I come in the next Place, 
to conſider. hug 
For any Man to pretend to make himſelf a thorough 
Maſter in the Hiſtory of all Nations, is a Deſign ridiculous, a... 
becaule utterly impracticable; and could neither yield Pro- 
fit or Delight, anſwerable to the Time and Pains it would, 
require, if it was feaſible. Beſides old Hiſtory then, which 
becauſe of its great Importance to an uſeful Knowledge 
ot Mankind, as well as upon other Accounts, ſeems in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for a profeſſed Scholar, the Hiſtory 
of his Native Country, with that of the neighbouring 
Nations, which by their Situation have been, and muſt un- 
avoidably be, frequently engaged with it, ei hier as Friends 
or Foes, ſeems all that is — neceſſary for him to 
enter into the Detail of. A very {light Survey of others, in 
the great and remarkable Revolutions, that have happened A 
therein, may ſuffice ; ſuch as may be had from Puſfendorf s k 
Introduction to Hiſtory, and other ſuch Books. But the 
Hiſtory of a Man's own Country, with that of its Neigh- 
bours, it may be worth a Student's while, to take a mere 
particular View of; at leaſt for the Times ſince the Re- 
formation. He muſt begin with England; the belt general 
Hiſtory of which is, beyond Compariſon I believe that of 
Rapin's, which perhaps may ſuffice, at leaſt for the Time 
before the Reformation. But if the Student has a mind 
to go further, he may have recourſe to T,rrel ; who will 
E 2 direct 
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direct him too, to the Sources from which our Hiſtory is 

derived. For that of the Neighbouring Nations, En- 
grand has been moſtly concern d with in the way of Peace 

or War, he may have recourſe to Buchanan's Hiſtory 4 

Scotland, Mariana's of Spain, Daniel's of France, and 

—_— of the united Provinces, which perhaps may be e- 
nough. 

| But beſides civil Hiſtory, which alone Ihave been hither- 
to ſpeaking of, it will berequiſite for the Student to have 
ſome Acquaintance with Eccleſiaſtical. That for the firſt 
tour or five Centuries after Chriſt, may be ſeen in Euſebius, 
Socrates, &c. But in my Opinion, it would be proper to 
prepare himſelf for the Reading of them, by the Peruſal 
of Monſieur le Clerc's Hiſtory of the two firſt Centuries. He 
will find there many judicious Remarks of great Uſe to 
preſerve him from being miſled in the Reading of Eccle- 
fiaſtical Hiſtory. Which ought to be peruſed with great 
Caution, as being generally writ exceeding partially, and 
almoſt always in the Strain of Panegyrick or Invective, 
according as Perſons or Opinions are looked upon by the 
Authors, as Orthodox or Heretical. As for the eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory of the Dark Ages, wherein Popery was hatched 
and brought to Maturity, it is ſuch a Miſnapen Lump of 
Abſurdity, Barbarity and Roguery, as is a ſtanding Re- 
proach to human Nature, and nauſeous to the laſt Degree; 
inſomuch that I judge it needleſs, for Students in General 
at leaſt, to trouble their Heads with any more of it, than 
hat. they find intermixt with the Civil Hiſtory they read; 
they will meet with enough of it there, to turn their 
Stomachs, unleſs they are wonderfully ſet indeed, for 
the digeſting of Nonſenſe and Impiety. After the Appear- 
ance of John Huſs and Ferome of Prague againſt the Cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, Eccleſiaſtical Affairs 
begin to be of ſome Importance; and L EW" Hiſtories 
of the Councils of Piſa, Conſtance and Baſil, with Fa- 
ther Paul's of Trent, are well worth the Reading, as alſo 
Sleidan's Account of the Reformation in Germany. Ge- et 
rard Brad's Relation of that in Holland, and Rxchatt's of | 
Switzerland are ſaid to be well writ. And Biſhop Burnet's | 
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Hiſtory of the Reformation in England, is perhaps the h 
moſt Authentick, and the beſt ſupported by proper Au- E 
Thorities, of all the Hiſtories, whether Civil or Eccleſia» ' {x 
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ſtical, that were ever writ, at any conſiderable Diſtance of 
Time from the Facts related. But if any one ſhould think 
it too tedious to read all theſe ſeveral Authors, he may con- 
tent himſelf with the Abridgment of the kſ{tmentioned,. 
and Mr. Baſnage's Hiſtoire de la Religion des Eglifes Reformees. 
VII. I proceed now in the next Place, to lay down 
ſome Directions for the Study of Hoquence; by which I 
would be underſtood to mean, The Delivery of good Senſe,- 
in proper Lunguage, ſuited to the Nature of the Subject or De- 


ſign ; and in due Method. am not much concerned whether 


this Definition of mine jump exactly with thoſe given us, 
by the profeſſed Maſters of Nhetorick. This is the 
Meaning, wherein I deſive to be underſtood, whether it 
be preciſely the ſame with that of others, who write of 
Eloquence, or no. Now according to this Account of 
it, three Things ace apparently requiſite therein. 1: The 
Invention of- Matter, or Sentiments, conformable to the 
Nature of Things, and of Importance to the Deſign 
propoſed. 2. The Invention of juſt and proper Lan- 
guage, to expreſs the ſame, in a ſmooth eaſy Manner; 
and, 3. Such an orderly regular Diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
Parts of a Diſcourſe, as may be moſtconduciveto a right 
Underſtanding of what is ſaid and fixing it in the Memory. 
With regard to this laſt Article, the Moderns have, I think, 
outdone the Antients clearly; and therefore for the Rules 
of good Method, Malebranche, Crouſaz, Le Clere and o- 
ther Writers of Logick, may be conſulted; for the former 
Twlly, Quintilian, Dionyſius Halicurnaſſeus, and Long inus. 
They have indeed much dry Matter upon the Subject, ot 
little or no Uſe, and ſometimes not very intelligible; 
which the Reader may paſs ſlightly over; and employ his 
Attention upon what he finds more intelligible and uſeful. 
The Truth of it is, a readineſs of Invention, wherein the 
Talent of Eloquence chiefly lies, isa natural Gift, capable of 
Improvement indeed from Uſe and Exerciſe, but of very 
little, if any at all, from any Rules I have ever yet met with, 
either in the Antients or Moderns. Horace ſays very juſtly. 
Scribendi recte Sapere eſt et Principium et Fons. 

He ſpeaks indeed with Reſpect to Poetry; but it will 
hold equally in Proſe; and therefore the Foundation of 
Eloquence ought to be laid in the Study of the Sciences, e- 
ſpecially Hiſtory, Morality and Divinity. 2 
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has been well ſtored with Knowledge, drawn from the 
: beſt and moſt elegant Writers, in thoſe Parts of Litera 
ture, it is then Practice joined with the conſtant Peruſal of 
the beſt Patterns for eloquent and fine Writing, muſt bring 
a Man to ſpeak and write like them. The Rhetorician's 
Rules, except what relate to Order and Method, ſignify * 
not very much in my Opinion: They extend little further, 
than only to caution a Man againſt ſuch groſs Faults, as © 

. Perſons of any extenſive Knowledge, very conver- 
ant in good Authors, can hardly be guilty of, and conſe- 
quently are of no very great Uſe. 
But before I proceed further, it is neceſſary to conſider, 
whether it may be expedient, or worth a Man's while, to 
attempt the Attainment of this Talent of Eloquence, in | 
any but his own Mother-Tongue ; to which I think, the 
Anſwer is obvious, that it manifeſtly is not, unleſs he lies 
under a Neceſſity of ſpeaking or writing much in any |} 
other Language. The Variety of Languages in the 
World, is a great Misfortune upon Mankind, and perhaps | 
one of theſe entailed upon Mm by the fall of Adam, 
ſince, to mention no other Inconveniencies ariſing from 
it, Men of Letters are thereby obliged to ſpend a great 
deal of their Time upon Words, that might be much 
more profitably employed upon Things themſelves. Did 
- but Grammarians and Criticks duly refle& upon this, | 
they would not be ſo generally guilty of over- rating their 
-. Profeſſions as they do, nor imagine the Height of all 
Learning to conſiſt in a critical Knowledge of Languages, 
and ſuch too as have been dead for many Ages. It's certain 
a Man's Native Language, is of infinitely more Impor- 
tance to him, than any other can be. In his own Coun- 
try, he can havelittleor no Occaſion to ſpeak any other, 
at leaſt no Occaſion, that can make it neceſſary, or reaſon- 
able, to ſpend ſo much Time, upon a dead or a foreign | 
Language, as muſt be ſpent, for the attaining to ſpeak it, 
with any tolerable Readineſs and Propriety ; and he can | 
have ſtill leſs Occaſion to write it, unleſs his Parts qualify, | 
and his Inclinations lead him, to write for the Inſtruction # 
of the learned World in general: But Men ſo qualified and 
diſpoſed, are, I think, not many; and therefore it is a 
good Rule for the Generality of Students, never to en- 
gage in any Attempt of that Kind at all: It is — | 
| or | 
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for them, to be Maſters in the Writing, and ſpeaking of 


their own Language, elegantly and handſomely, upon all 
Occaſions: They will, perhaps, find that Task enough 
- of the Kind. This is certain, that their attempting 1t, in 
other Languages, will be ſo far from being any Ways 
ſubſervient to a proper, eaſy, genteel Way of expreſſing 


themſelves in their own, that it will be indeed an Hindrance 
thereto, eſpecially if it is a Latin Style they labour for; 
the Caſt of which is ſo vaſtly different from that of our 
Engliſh Tongue, that to ſpend Years together in the Pur- 
ſuit of it, as they muſtdo, if ever they mean to ſucceed 
in ſuch a Deſign, will have no good Influence upon their 
Engliſh Style; but be apt to render it ſtiff and unfaſhion- 
able: And for a Man to be able to ſpeak, or write Latin, 
better than his own Language, may ſerve to make filly 
Peopleadmire him for a great Scholar, but can never, ex- 
cept in the Caſe above mentioned, anſwer any uſeful 
Purpoſe of Life, or be at all for the Credit of his Dif- 


cretion, among ſuch as know how to ſet a due Eſtimate 


_ Things, and rate them according to their real Va- 
ue. 

But if a Man has uſeful Improvements in any Part of 
Learning, to offer to the Publick; and is defirous to ren- 


der them of general Service to the learn'd World, by 


writing in Latin, a Maſtery in the Style of that Language 
then becomes neceſſary, and the Study of it commenda- 
ble. The Way to ſuceced therein, is to join the daily 


Practice of 3 with the conſtant Peruſal of the 


choiceſt Authors of Antiquity; for the beſt Way is to 
form himſelf upon the beſt Models, and thoſe undoubt- 
edly are the Old Roman Authors themſelves, who flou- 
riſned in, or about, the Times of Auguſtus: ſuch are Saluſt, 
Ceſar, Tully and Livy, to which may be added Terence, 


-who writ, indeed, a good while before; but when th: 


Language was in as much Purity and Perfection, as in the 
Days of that Emperor. Thoſe Authors may perhaps ſut- 
fice for the Purpole : But if any one pleaſes, he may add 
to them Suetonius and Tacitus, who both writ in good 
Language enough. Several of the Moderns, it's true, 
have writ very prettily in the Latin Tongue; yet they 
all of them, I believe, tall ſhort of thoſe above menti- 
oned ; and no Wonder. Beſides that, in any Thing out 
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of the Way, or uncommon, either as to the Uſe of Words, 
or Conſtruction, they cannot be depended upon, or fol- | 


lowed, without Authority for it from the Claſſicks: Their 
uſe alone will warrant nothing; and therefore the readt-. 
eſt and ſafeſt Way will be, to learn a Latin Stile from 
ſuch Authors alone, as are allowed to be the Standard of 
the Lan e, and whoſe Authority. for that Reaſon. 
may be ſafely followed. 

One Thing of ſingular and extraordinary uſe to ſuch 


as are deſirous to attain a good Latin Style, is to read 


ſome of the Choiceſt amongſt the Claſlick Proſe writers, 
with Engliſh Tranſlations both literal and proper : And 


in ſo doing, to compare the Tranſlation with the Origi- 


nal, till they can render the Engliſh, into the Latin of 
their Author preciſely. Literal Tranſlations, they ſhould | 
begin with; and after they have gone through two or 
three Authors in this Method, advance to Tranſlations of 
Freedom in proper handſome Language. It isa pity that 
none of thoſe who have attempted the Tranſlation of the | 
Claſſick Hiſtorians or other Proſe-writers, ever thought | 
of Publiſhing their Tranſlations together with the Ori- 
ginal Authors, in two Columns. Two or three of the 
me Hiftorians, with Terence and ſome of the Epiſtles and 


others Pieces of Twlly publiſhed in that Manner, would be 
very convenient and ſerviceable, and enough too to the 


Purpoſe of attaining a ready uſe of a good Latin Style; 


perhaps equal to Converſation it ſelf, if not preferable to 


it, atleaſt in one Reſpe& more advantageous, by furniſgj- 
ing the Tyro, with better Latin for his Engliſh, as oft as 


he wants it, than any even the greateſt Maſters of the 
Latin Tongue could help him to, in the Way of Conver- 


ſation. For the great Advantage of conſtant Converſa- 


tion for the Attainment of a Language, lies in the per- 
petual Exerciſe of the Invention, in what a Man ſays him- 
ſelt; and the like perpetual Aſſiſtance giyen to his Inven- 
tion, in the conſtant Suggeſtion of proper Language, by 
thoſe he converſes with. Now both theſe Advantages 
are to be had from the Method of Proceeding here advi- 
ſed, and the latter of them to a greater Degree of Perfec- 
tion than can be had in the Way of Converſation. 


As forthe Generality of Students, they have no Occa- 


ſion to trouble their Heads about a Latin Style at all; and 
| | ſeldom, 
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ſeldom any of them do, I ſuppoſe, after they leave the 
Univerſity. Itis enough for them to attain to an Ele- 
gancy in their own Language. For that is no very eaſy 
matter, but requires a good deal of Application. The 
Way is to write much, and in Imitation of the beſt Mo- 
dels; which, and which alone, ſhould be read over and 
over again, for the Purpoſe. We have a great many 
fine Sermons in our Language, that may be very pro- 
per for this Deſign; but none that | know of, bet- 
than Arch-Biſhop Tillotſon's and Dr. Clarke's. The Spec- 
tators too for Politeneſs and Elegancy of Stile, are, I be- 
lieve, inferior to nothing in our Engliſh Tongue. Abd 
for Philoſophical Language, Mr. Locke's Mritings are the 
beſt Pattern we have, in my Mind. Perhaps the Works 
T have mentioned, if well read, over and over again, and 
imitated in the conſtant daily Exerciſe of the Pen, may 
be enough, to bring any one to a ready, handſome, ele- 
gant uſe of the Engliſh Tongue. And what I would 
adviſe upon this Occaſion is, to read now and then a 
Sermon, Spectator, or Chapter in Locke, two or three Times 
very attentively over; and after that to ſet Pen to Paper, 
upon the ſame Subject; and in the doing of it, to re- 
collect, as much as poſſible, the Thoughts and Language 
of the Author. This, if any thing, will work a Man in 
Time into a Way of thinking and writing, like that of 
the Models he propoſes: to form himſelf upon. And 
this Method, I think, it will be beſt for him to purſue 
for ſome Time; till he finds his Invention more free 
and nimble, with regard to both Thoughts and Language; 
after which, he may now and then give it a more ſe- 
vere Exerciſe, by compoſing without the Help of Read- 
ing to prepare him for it. And if he employs himſelf 
ſometimes in the Tranſlation of a Claflick Author, it 
will eontribute not a little to the Improvement of his 
Style; becauſe. the Thoughts being there all ready pro- 
vided to his. Hands, his Invention will not, as in the 0- 
ther Caſes, be divided betwixt them and Language; but 
be at full Liberty, to exert its whole Force upon the 
latter only ; and conſequently his Progreſs and Improve- 
ment therein, will be much quicker, than where he is 
to ſweat for both Thoughts and Language, at the ſame 
Time, | : 
VIII. 
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VIII. I come now in the next Place to ſpeak of Poetry, 
not as an Art, I ſhould much recommend to any one, 
to endeavour after an Excellency in; or to ſpend much 
of his Time upon, if he has a Talent that Way; for it 
cannot, I think, be made ſubſervient to any important 
Purpoſe of Life, where Proſe will not do as well, 
or much better. It is, indeed, the higheſt and nobleſt of 
all Diverſions: But then that is the beſt, the very ut- 
moſt that can be ſaid of it. Its Language is, by no 
Means proper for the Delivery, or teaching of the Sci- 
ences; and has rarely been uſed inany of them but Gram- 
mar; the Reaſon for which is, I ſuppoſe, that Grammari- 
ans are generally greater Triflers than other Men. Rules, 
eſpecially ſuch as are deſigned for Youth, ought to be 
in the plaineſt Language; which that of the Poets is not; 
and therefore ought not to be made uſe in thoſe of Gram- 
mar, any more than Arithmetick, Geometry, or Alge- 
bra; where every Body muſt own it would be ridicu- 


lous. A Regard to the Meaſure to be obſerved in verſi- 4 


tying, asalſo to rhime in our Engliſh Tongue, obliges 
the Poet to depart perpetually from the manner of Ex- 
preſſion uſed in Proſe, both as to Words, and the order of 
Pacing them; which occaſions a Difficulty inſurmounta- 

le to Youth, unacquainted with any thing of that kind 
before. Beſides the Subject of Grammar is too dry. to 
admit of the uſual Embelliſhments of Poetry, and there- 
fore can receive no Advantage from that Way of Deli- 
very, was it never ſo intelligible. But this by the bye, 


for the Benefit of my Brethren, to prevent their clogging 


the learning of the Latin: Tongue with Difficulties, 
which is Aiffcult enough without them. 

I have above diſſwaded Students, that have no occaſi- 
on to write in Latin, for the general Benefit of the 
Learned World, from troubling their Heads about a Latin 
Style in Proſe at all; becauſe it is to them perfectly uſe- 
leſs. The Writing of Latin Poetry is ſtill more apparent- 
ly ſo, and what no Man of Letters can, it's plain, have 
any real Occaſion for at all. It is therefore ridiculous to 
waſt Time in that fort of Exerciſe, and almoſt as ridi- 
culous to ſpend it, in reading any modern Performances 
of that kind, As the uſe of Poetry is only for Diverſi- 
on and Amuſement, there is enough of it in the Latin 


Tongue, 
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Tongue, left by the Antients, to anſwer that purpoſe, 
more effectually than any Modern Poetaſters can by any 
Productions of theirs in that Language, pretend to do. 
Tis great pity the faſhionable Way of Education in our 
Schools and Univerſities, ſhould give ſo much Encourage- 
ment to ſuch an impertinent idle Practice, which not one 
of a thouſand can ever attain to any thing of a Maſtery 
in, and none at all to an Equality with the celebrated 
Poets of Antiquity. Thoſe that are guilty of miſim- 
ploying youth in ſo ſorry a Way of conſuming their 
Time, might do well to reflect upon thoſe words of 
Horace, which he comically repreſents, as ſpoken to him 
in a Dream by Quirinus, to correct in him his Itch to be 
writing Greek Verſe. 
In Sylvam non Ligna feras inſanins, ac ſi 
Magnas Gracorum malis implere Catervas. 
He thought it ridiculous for one natus mare citra, 1.e.a 
Roman, one that was no Native of Greece, to ſet up for 
a Greek Poet, eſpecially when that Nation had produced 


ſo many excellent Poets; whoſe Performances in their 


own Language, he could never expect to come up with, 
tho' he had as much Reaſon to hope for it, as any of our 
modern Pretenders to Latin Poetry have to come near him, 
with the other fine Poets of his Age. Beſides in reading the 
Antients, a Man improves himſelf not only in their Lan- 
Buage, but Hiſtory, Mythology, and Antiquities too, at 
the ſame Time; which Advantages are not to be had from 
any modern Performances; nay, and as to the Language, 
few if any of them, are without their Flaws, and Im- 
perfections; by which a Reader is in danger of being 
miſled. | 
All this is ſo apparently agreeable to Reaſon, and the 
'Seribling of Latin Verſe ſo manifeſtly trifling, that 1 
could not but {mile, at reading the following Words, 
very gravely and ſeriouſly delivered, by a Great Maſter 
in Critical Learning; but one who ſeems to ſet too great 
a Value on it perhaps becauſe he excells in it. Dolendum 
atque indignandum, ſays he, jam a literis renatis pueros in- 
genuos ad Dactylica, quod genus patria lingua non recipit, 
ediſcenda, ferula feuticaq ; cogi ; Terentiana vero metra, 
"que domi tamen et in triviis inſcientes ipſi cantitat, Magi- 
ftrorum culpa penitus ignorare. As if it could ſignify a 
Shove Chip. 
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Chip, for any but Criticks by Profeſſion, concerned in 
the Publiſhing of old Poets, to trouble their Heads muen 
if at all, about the one or the other Kind of Metre he 
mentions. The learned Author, ſince he ſo pathetically 2? 
laments the great Overſight of our Schools as to this mat 
ter, ſhould, I think, have informed the World, of what 
Ufe or Service it can any Ways be, for Boys to be ſo ex- 
actly inſtructed in the Rules of Latin Metre ; which they 
ſeem none of them to have any Occaſion for at School; 
and if, oy ſhould, by turning Criticks and Editors af- 
terwards, find a Want of that wonderful Sort of Know- 
ledge, may have as much of it as is to be had, in a few 
Days, from the old Grammarians, or others. Beſides . 
if Youth muſt needs trifle, in Compliance with Cuſtom }; 
and Faſhion, is it not enough to do it, in Heroick or E- 
legiack Verſe? will not that be ſufficient to ſave their Cre- 
dit in the Univerſity but they muſt likewiſe be engaged in 
all the Profundities of the metra Terentiana:? about which 
your Criticks are not yet agreed; Witneſs our Authors 
Schediaſma,, What Manner of Occaſion there can be for 
them, I ſee not for my Part, unleſs our Youth are to be 
all, or. any of them, educated in Order to ſpend their Days  * 
in the Seribling of Latin Comedies, inſtead of the Wri- 
ting of Engliſh Sermons, &c. If that was the gre End 
ol Education, or but any Endat all of it, then indeed there 
might be Occaſion for all that Grief and Indignation, our 
Author expreſſes for the Neglect of his dearly beloved 


Metre: otherwiſe the vaſt Concern he ſhews for ſuch a 


Trifle, might as well have been ſpared, I think. | 
But I muſt.notlet the Words above quoted paſs, with- 
out a further Animadverſion upon them. It's ſtrange a 
Gentleman ſo profoundly learned in the metra Terentiana, 
and other metra of the Latin Tongue, ſhould be ſo little 
acquainted with thoſe of his own Language, as todeny 
that our Engliſh Poetry admits of Da@yls. We have 
more than one or two Sorts of Verſe in our Language, 
which are entirely made up of Dactyls, excepting only 
2 long Syllable, or what is equivalent, two ſhort ones to 
begin and end the Line with. The Song of the Tippling 
Philoſophers. isall in ſuch kind of Verſe. And our Author 
remembers, no Doubt, by a very good Token. one Stan- 


Za at leaſt in the Marine Ode upon Old Tom Dyfock, every | 
| ine 


_— 
„5 


Line of which is a Confutation of his Aſſertion, that our 
Language admits not of Dactyles. But the Subject is 
too rifling to admit of any Enlargement, and therefore I 
return. . 
Such then, I ſay, as have a Mind to be Poets, ſhould | 
attempt it in their own Language, and not in one lo 
ſince dead; wherein they can have little _ of ſucceed- 
ing to any Purpoſe, much leſs equalling the noble Poets 
Auguſtus's Age. One Help towards it, is to read the 
old Poets, Greek and Latin, eſpecially Homer and Virgil : 
They will furniſh them with plenty of fine Thoughts, and 
beautiful Images, proper to elevate the Fancy, and im- 
prove the Imagination. Theſe muſt be followed by the 
choiceſt of our Engliſh Poets, amongſt the works of 
whom, the Trauſlat ion of Virgil by Mr. Dryden, and Ho- 
mer by Mr. Pop, deſerve perhaps the firſt Place. The 
latter at leaſt, for fine Poetick Language, exceeds every 
Thing that I have ſeen. Milton, for. Sublinilly of Inven- 
tion, has none I know of to equal him but Homer: Tho” 
there are, in my Opinion, ſome fundamental Flaws, in 
the Plan of his Poem, proceeding from a Defect of Judg- 
ment in the Author; which becauſe they have not, I be- 
lieve, been taken Notice of by others, 1 ſhall here offer 


to the Conſideration of the Criticks.. 


1. The Poem is founded upon a very abſurd Suppoſiti- 
on, that has not the leaſt Appearance of Probability; but 
on the contrary, ſeems utterly impoſſible, viz, The 
Rebellion of Angels againſt God, with a Deſign to de- 
throne him; a Deſign that could never enter into the 
Thoughts of any created Being, eſpecially of exalted 
Knowledge; as the fallen Angels are every where repre- 
ſented by the Poet. This therefore is contrary to a Rule, 
as ſacred as any in Poetry . beſides, expreſſed in theſe 
Words of Horace. 

Ficta Voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris. 

For the Thing here ſuppoſed by the Poet, is ſo tar from 
being proximum vero, that it is at as wide a Diſtance from 
it; as Impoſſibilit y it ſelf can ſet it; and an Impoſſibility 
apparent and viſible to the laſt Degree. This is to the 
Tune of, | 
Humane capiti Cervicem jungere Equinam, 

to 
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to join Stupidity, carried in Suppoſition to the utmoſt 
Exceſs, to a Height meerly imaginary, and in Nature 
impoſſible, with the moſt elevated intellectual Powers; 
ſuch as the Poet up and down intimates thoſe of the fallen 
Angels to be. Which, in my Mind, is juſt as ridiculous, 
as it would be to repreſent a Man as a Mathematician of 
the firſt Rank. but yet uncapable of counting to twenty. : 
This therefore ſeems an unpardonable Flaw. 2 
2. The next is a Sequel of the former, and what ſome 
perhaps will think, may be more properly reckoned a ® 
Part of it, than a diſtin Fault, viz. the introducing the 1 
Rebel Angels blaſpheming. This is making them talk in 
Character, it's true; but if that was ſufficient to juſtify ® 
the Poet, then might the vileſt Piece of Stuff, that ever 
appeared upon a Stage, the Beggars Opera be defended ; |! 
becauſe all the Wretches that act in that Nauſeous Farce, 
ſetting aſide their unſeaſonable Singing act and talk in a 
Manner ſuiffle to their Characters. Bat Characters ſo 
ſhockingly vicious ſnould, in my Mind, be very ſpa- 
ringly introduced into Works of Invention of any Kind, 
and where they are, it ought ever to be done in a Way 
Proper to heighten, and not leſſen our Abhorrence of 
them, by making them too familiar to the Mind: Which 
is the Fault of Paradiſe loſt, as well as the ſorry Perfor- 
mance mentioned above. The Reading of Blaſphemy 
indeed naturally raiſes Horror in religious Minds, but 
then that in the Caſe before us, proceeds from the Na- 
ture of the Thing only, and not from any Art or Con- 
trivance of the Poet. He makes the wicked Angels p=_ 5 
forth one blaſphemous Harangue after another, without 
any Interruption or Correction, or any ill Conſequence 
redounding theretrom to the Blaſphemers in the Sequel 
of the Poem; ſo that his Conduct in this Matter, has a 
Tendency to take off very much from that Abhorrence, | 
the Mind naturally has of Blaſphemy. Swearing and Cur- 
ſing are allowed, I preſume, by all Perſons of any Taſte, 
too grating to virtuous Ears, to be at all uſed in Poetry, 
or upon the Stage, but Blaſphemy is ſtill worſe, and there- 
fore is not to be born with by any Means; as 1 : 
conſiſtent with the Reverence due to the great God. and 
naturally:tending to the Diminution thereof. The De- 
ſign of Poetry is to pleaſe and entertain the Mind; but 


— 
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-moſt Blaſphemy, even in the Mouth of Dæmons, is ſo far 
Tature from anſwering ſuch an Intention, that it 1s offenſive 
vers; and e to the laſt degree, utterly uncapable of be- 
fallen ing rendered agreeable, by any Management of a Poet; 
ulous, and if it was not ſo, that would be only a ſtronger Rea- 
jan of ſon, why it ought to have no Place in Poetry. For my 
renty. © Part, I could never read thoſe Paſſages in Milton J here 

except againſt, without Pain, and ſome Indignation a- 
ſome gainſt the Author, for defiling his own Invention, and 
the Minds of his Readers with ſuch abominable Stuff, as 


68 * 2X ought to have no Admiſſion into the Thoughts of Men, 
alk in upon any Pretence whatever. 1 

uſtify © 3. Another Thing hard of Digeſtion in Milton, is the 
t ever Fight of Angels, which, by common Suppoſition, are 


nded; immaterial Beings ; and therefore it looks ridiculous at 
Farce, firſt Sight, to repreſent them as cutting, flaſhing, and 
kin a ſtabbing one another. If it ſhould be ſaid in Anſwer to 
ers ſo this, that they are likewiſe vulgarly ſuppoſed capable of 
ſpa. aſſuming Bodies, which is ſufficient to juſtify the Poet. 
Kind. 1 humbly conceive it is not. For to take no Notice of 
Way the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing them capable of 8 
ice of Pain by the Wounding of ſuch Bodies, they are likewiſe 
hich ſuppoſed capable of laying them aſide at Pleaſure : which 
ertor. Power rendered the Uſe of all Arms, both offenſive and 
hemy defenſive, the Poet has ſupplied them with, perfectly 
but needleſs and ridiculous ; becauſe by ſuddenly dropping 
: Na. their Vehicles, they could prevent, or immediately deli- 
ver themſelves from all Pain; and therefore it was need- 


oi F leſs for any of them to hold up a Shield, to guard off a 
er Stroke; when throwing away his Body at once, was a 
nence much better Security againſt the Miſchief apprehended. 


equel Our Author was drawn into this Abſurdity by Homer, 
nag a Who has ſet his Gods a fighting in the Iiad; a thing not 
e. only ridiculous, but profane in him, if he looked upon 
Cur. them as real Beings, and Objects of Worſhip; but if he 
Taſte did not, as, by the Freedom he affectedly takes up and 

down to ridicule them, one would think it impoſſible 


th ) he ſhould, he was then to be ſure a down-right Atheiſt : 
> not for be appears not in his Writings to have had the leaſt 


Land! Apprehenſion of any other Gods, but ſuch as he drolls 
De- upon. His Thoughts as to that Matter go no higher 
bur : thin 
emy, | 
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than Jupiter, whom he ſpares as little as the reſt of the 


Tribe. 


he has a Fancy to introduce Him, Him whoſe Judgments 


are a great Deep, and whoſe Ways are paſt finding out; 
and where if the 8 poor Animal ſteps never ſo 
im, any Action or — 4 4 

dom, 

it is Blaſphemy; however his Weakneſs may excuſe him 
from the Guilt of it, in the Eye of his merciful Crea- 
tor Shall Men be leſs tender of the Honour of him, whoſe 
Honour ought to be the End of all their Actions, than 
Auguſtus was of his own; who gave Charge to the Pre- 
tors, Ne patere tur Nomen ſuum Commiſſionibus obſolefieri ? * 
The Emperor judged right, in thinking his Honour 
would be endangered, from the inſtpid Praiſes of filly ? 
Orators and Poets. But how much more difficult is it, 
to make God act a Part in an Epick Poem, ſuitable to 
his Glory, than to celebrate the Ptaiſes of a Prince, in a 
Way that ſhall not diſcover the Flaws of his Character, 


little awry, in applying to 
unſuitable to the Character of his unfathomable Wi 


or / place it ina diſadvantageous Light? 


Beſides theſe Faults in the Plan of Paradiſe loſt, there is 
another obſervable in that admired Poem, viz. the Ne- 
ligence of the Author with reſpect to the Smoothneſs of 
bis Verſe, which is ſometimes ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from 
Proſe. Had the Delicious Tranſlator of Homer acquitted. * 
himſelf no better in that Reſpect, he would never have | 
found his Advantage with regard to his Character as a 
Poet, and other Ways, ſo much as he has done, If a 
Man pretends to write Verſe, let it be Verſe indeed, and 


not move on here and there with a Roughneſs ſcarce al- 
lowable | 


4. The introducing ot God, and the Son of God, 2 
Actors in his Poem, and delivering themſelves in long 
Speeches, is, in my Mind, an unpardonable Boldneſs. A 
Poet may contrive Scenes of Action, and find Speeches 
for his Fellow. mortals of the higheſt Degree, becauſe if 
he trips in his Judgment; and does not well ſuit their 3 
Gharacters, no Harm is done. But-ſhall a Man, a poor 
ſhort-ſighted Creature, dare to bring down-the moſt high 
into a Scene of Diverſion, and aſſign him his Part of ac. 
ting and ſpeaking, as if he was a proper Judge of what is 
fir for him to do, and to ſay, upon any Occaſion, where. 
in, to ſerve the Ends of his own Vanity, or Amuſement, 
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lowable in Proſe. The Advantage, of Smoothneſs and 
Glibneſs in the Numbers of a Poet is no where more 
viſible than in Mr. Pope's Tranſlation of the — of 
the Ships in Homer's Iliad; which tho' one of the dryeſt 
gubjects in the Poem, is thereby rendered one of the moſt 
agreeable. 
The Reader will, 1 hope, be ſo good as to excuſe this 
long Digreſſion; and the rather, becauſe it is not whol- 
ly foreign to the Subje I am upon. The rectifying of 
Miſtakes in the Conduct of a Poet, of Milton's Fame 
and Authority, is a means to prevent others from bein 
miſled into an Imitatien of his Faults, as he was by thoſe 
of Homer, who having fooliſhly ſet his Gods together 
by the Ears, and made Jupiter ſuperintend and direct now 


and then in the Scene cf Action at Troy, our Author 


muſt needs do ſomething like it; but being in want of 
Gods for the purpoſe of fighiing, he has made the Good 
and Bad Aw Lto it; and has, with great Impru-. 
dence and Irreyerence, engaged the Son of God, in ſuch. 
a ludicrous Piece of fiction: Whilſt God the Father has 
much the ſame Superintendency aſſigned him in the 
whole Affair of the Poem, as Jupiter has in the Iliad. 
Which are extravagances, Milton, it's likely, would never 
have thought of, had not Homer ſet him a Copy. 

What has been ſaid above of Eloquence, may be ap- 
plied to Poetry, that it lies chiefly in a Readineſs of In- 
vention; for which the reading of good Authors, and 
Exerciſe are the only Helps. As for the Rules laid down 
by the Writers of the Poezick Art, theſe give little or no 
Help to the Invention; but direct only to the right Appli- 
cation of it: By. cautioning the Poet againſt ſuch Flaws 
or Detects, as would ſpoil the Beauty of his Work; and 
balk him in his Deſign of being agreeable. Thoſe, he 
that pleaſes, may find in Ariſtotle's andHerace's Art of Poetry, 
Mr. Pope's Eſſay upon Criticiſm, Le Boſſu of: the Epick Poem, 
and others. I ſhall only add with Regard to the Epick Poem, 
that the Rules thereof were taken by Ariſtotle almoſt en- 
tirely from theContrivance of Homer's Iliad and are in part 
founded upon ſuch views,as there is not the leaſt appearance 
the Author ever had. His only Intention, ſo far as can be 
gathered from his Poem, was to entertain and divert; not 
to form the Manners of his Reader, which L eBoſſu makes 
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to be the End of an Epic Poem. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Virgil, who never dreamt of teaching Morality, or 
forming Manners in his Zneid. And indeed thoſe two 
celebrated Poems are ſo far from being fitted to anſwer 
any ſuch Intention, that the Hiſtory of Don Quixot, ludi. 
crous as it is, has more moral Inſtruction in it, than 
them both put together. Homer's Work, conſidering his 
great Freedom with the Gods of his Country, if he did 
really believe in them, is horribly prophane; but if he 
did not, which is much the more likely Suppoſition, he 
was certainly an Atheiſt, as well as Virgil, who was un- 
doubtedly ſuch, if he was, as ſome will have it, a pro- 
feſſed Epicurean. And Men of that Character were not 
likely to trouble their Heads much about mending the 
Morals of Mankind; nor is there the leaſt Evidence in 
what they have left behind them, they had ever any ſuch ? 
Deſign; if they had. they have been very aukward and un- 
lucky in the Execution, to leave no Trace or Token of 


it therein at al]. > 


IX. I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a Word or two. 
of Advice about Critical Learning; for having in my E/- ? 
ſay upon Education ſpoken of the moſt proper Method of 
proceeding to attain a moderate Skill in the learned Lan- 
Fase it is but little I have to add to what has been there 
ſaid. The Perſon that has a Mind to go further than that 
Treatiſe directs, and puſh his Knowledge of that kind to 
a critical Exactneſs, ought, in the firſt place, to be pro- 
vided with the beſt Editions of the old Greek and Latin 
Authors, furniſhed with the Notes and Obſervation of the 
moſt learned Criticks, eſpecially thoſe relating to the right 
Reading; which a Man ought to be well aſſured of, as he 
== along. Notes of that kind, writ as they ſhould be, 
ſuch as thoſe of F. Gronovius, and Nich. Heinſius, are ex- 


ceedingly uſeful and improving. 


2. He ought to be furniſned with good Lexicons and 
Dictionaries; ſuch for the Greek Ton; ue are Henry Stephens's © 
Theſaurus, and Conſtantine's Lexicon. Scapula's is a good 
Book, but it is only an Abridgment of Stephens's. The | 
beſt Dictionaries for the Latin Tongue, are Rob. Stephens's | 
Theſaurus, Calefhe's and Baſil Faber's. We have none 
Publiſhed here in England, that deſerve to be named, but | 
Cowper's, which too is but a Tranſcript of Stephens's A- 
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bridgment of his own Work, with a Tranſlation of the 
French therein into Engliſh; as I have becn aſſured by one, 
who was at the Pains to collate them pretty much. I ſaw 
it my ſelf to be Fatt in one Article my Friend pointed me 
to, and he affirmed he found it to be ſo up and down, 
wherever he examined them. But Cowper was willing 
to have it paſs fora Work of his own compiling, and was 
therefore judged worthy of a Biſhoprick for his Pains. 
Such Luck have ſome Men in the World, whilſt others 
drudge hard for the Service of the Publick, without Re- 
ward, or the Hopes of any proportioned to their Merit in 
this Life. But happy is the Man, who can notwithſtand- 
ing ſupport himſelf in a conſtant laborious Endeavour to 
be uſeful to Mankind, by a nobler Principle than that of a 
View to preſent Intereſt. 

3. | think it would be moſt proper tor a Perſon, who 
propoſes to himſelf the attaining of a critical exact Skill 
in the Latin Tongue, to read the Writers of the pureſt 
Times in the firſt Place,; and not meddle with the reſt, till 
he has made the other familiar to him. Such are the Au- 
thors who flouriſhed before the Reign of Caligula. Each 
of thoſe ought to be read twice over at leaſt, before he ts 
laid aſide, to make Room for another; and thoſe who 


write in Proſe, ought, in my Mind, to go firſt, After 


a Man has thus gone the pureſt Writers two or three times 
over, he will then be a good Judge of what is rare and un- 
common, in the Uſe and Acceptation ot Words or Gram- 
mar, and may takea Reyiew of them, ſetting a Mark in 
the Margin over againſt every thing he meets with, that 
is a little out of the Way, or extraordinary. Thus he will 
be enabled by running over the Margin of an Author, to 
refreſh his Memory, at a {mall Expence of Time, in all 
his Singularities: And will render thoſe Things familiar to 


the Mind, which by Reaſon of their occurring but ſeldom, 


would be apt to {lip the Memory. But then this Method 
muſt not be taken, as I have ſaid, till he has, by reading 
the pureſt Writers over and over, got a large Acquaintance 
with the Language; till then he will not be wellableto 
diſtinguiſh betwixt what is ordinary, or of common Ule, 
and what isnot; and ſo be in Danger of marking thoſe 
Things for Rarities, which are far from it; to the blaſt- 
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ing, in a great meaſure, his own Deſign in this Way of I neſs © 
proceeding, and defeating the End ho propoſes by it. out of 
| the 1f 
Men 
CHAP. . bauch 
: 1 to the 
Directions for Study, accommodated to the different Circum · to div 
ſtances of Students. one 1 
for as 
Proceed now to offer my Advice for the Conduct of ¶ ſuppo 
L Study, ſuited to the different Circumſtances of ſuch, a: Happ 
either are, or ought to be engaged therein; by directing for Pe 
them to ſuch Parts of Literature, as J judge it proper for dy; 
them to apply themſelves chiefly to. And here I lay down only 
this in the firſt place, as a Principle, the Reaſon whereof |} dency 
is too obvious, to ſuffer-it to-be diſputed. That all Per- F.cing : 
ſons of Leiſure, of what Rank or Condition ſoever they them 
be, ought to apply ſome Part of their Leiſure Hours to for ti 
the Improvement of their Minds in-uſeful Knowledge. form 
Even Self- Love requires this from them, if they have no true t 
Regard to the Service of others. For Knowledge is Light, Wiſe 
and the more a Man has of it, the better he will ſee his them 
Way through the World, the better and the more ſucceſs- bear 
fully will he be able to conduct his Affairs, and avoid thoſe by tl 
Difficulties and Inconveniencies, which People by their to m: 
Ignorance are frequently involved in. Ninety nine Parts they 
in a Hundred, of all the Miſeries Mankind ſuffer, are ow- |} all T. 
ing to the Want of Virtue or Knowledge: and tho much ſent 
the greater Part of them are to be charged to the Account no ca 
of the former, yet many and grievous are the Calamities nero 
that belong to that of the latter. The Ignorant indeed are not t 
8 conceited enough, to imagine the Diſtreſſes they gene 
all into through ill Conduct, owing to any thing elſe, ra- |} Wilc 
ther than Want of Senſe and Knowledge, but wiſer People Alm 
ſee how they trip, and where oftentimes a little more | ble; 
Senſe and Knowledge than they are Maſters of, would the 8 
have prevented the Evils they groanunder. And therefore enlar 
it concerns all People that have Time for it, as they value Idler 
their own Happineſs, to endeavour after Knowledge; by tl 
eſpecially ſuch as immediately relates to the Conduct of will 
Life. Nay, if Study be conſidered only as an innocent | Blind 
Amuſement, it is of no ſmall Importance to the _— 2 aWer 
nels | 
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eſs of ſuch as have an Appetite to it, by keeping them 
out of the Way of Diverſions that are dangerous, and in 


the Iſſue oftentimes criminal and pernicious. How many 
XZ Men have run the utmoſt Length 
bauchery and Wickedneſs, who could never have 


s in all Manner of De- 
ne 
to thoſe dreadful Extremities, had they but known how 
to divert themſelves with a Book? Men cannot be idle, 


one Thing or other they muſt conſtantly be employed in; 
for a State of Inactivity, for any long Continuance, is in- 
3 ſupportable to human Nature. And therefore it is a great 

3 Happineſs, as being the 


eateſt Security to their Virtue, 


for Perſons of Leiſure to have a Reliſh for Books and Stu- 
dy; wherein they may find Diverſion at all Times, not 


only innocent, but improvi 
dency to reſtrain the Fury of their Paſſions; by produ- 
cing a Habit of Thinking and Reflection, and ſo making 


; ſuch as has a natural Ten- 


them wiſer and better, and r more happy 
for true Wiſdom and Happineſs u ually 80 together; the 


former is naturally productive of the 


tter; and tho it's 
true there are ſome Calamities and Diſtreſſes, which the 
Wiſe and Fooliſh are alike expoſed to, yet they do not feel 
them alike, or at leaſt the former are much better able to 


bear up under them, and are leſs affected in their Happineſs 


>fore | 
ralue | 
dge; | 
& of | 
cent 
ppi- 
nels | 


all Things the moſt ſubſervient. And as * 
t 


by them. Befides it is a Duty incumbent upon all Men, 
to make themſelves as uſeful to the World about them, as 
they can ; for which Purpoſe Virtue and Diſcretion are of 
and pre- 
ſent Intereſt are commonly linked together, they are in 
no caſe more viſibly and remarkably ſo, than this. Age- 
nerous hearty Concern for the Good of others, if it be 
not the only, is at leaſt the moſt likely and ſure Way to a 
general Reputation and Eſteem, eſpecially amongſt the 
Wiſe and the Good ; whoſe Favour, next to that of the 
Almighty, is of all Things in the World the moſt defira- 
ble; as manifeſtly tending, above every thing beſides, to 
the Security and Happineſs of Life. Burt it is needleſs to 
enlarge upon a thing ſo apparently reaſonable: For tho? 
Idleneſs and Folly may diſpoſe ſome People to ſet light 
by the Advice here offered them, yet none, I preſume, 
will be found ſuch barefaced Patrons of Ignorance and 
Blindneſs, as to pretend to diſpute with me the Reaſon- 
alleneſs of the Principle above advanced; which, _— 
0 
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of its Importance, and to leave, if poſſible, an Impreſ- 
ſion from it upon the Minds of the moſt thoughtleſs and 
negligent Readers, I ſhall here repeat again, viz. That all 
Perſons of Leiſure, of what Rank and Condition ſoever they | 
be, ought to apply ſome Part of their Leiſure Hours, to the will k 
Improvement * their Minds in uſeful Knowledge. nion! 
Perſons of Leiſure may, Ithink, conveniently enough Ne 
for my preſent Purpoſe, be diſtinguiſned into the ſeveral ſpect 
Claſſes following. 1. Gentlemen, or ſuch as live upon Eloqu 
their Eſtates, without being engaged in any Trade or Pro- Coun 
feſſion. 2. Perſons of genteel Profeſſions or Trades, that It lie 
are not ſo entirely taken up in the Buſineſs of them, but 
that they have a pretty good deal of empty Time upon 
their Hands, as Lawyers, Phyſicians, Merchants, &c. 
3. Clergymen; and laſtly, 4. Ladies of Fortune. I ſhall |? 
addreſs my Advice to each of theſe, in the Order I have 
here named them. ; 
I. The proper Buſineſs of Gentlemen, as ſuch, is, I 1 
preſume, to ſerve their Country in the making, or Exe- 
cution of the Laws; . in preventing the Breach | 
and Violation of them, by preſerving the Peace and good 
Order of the World about them, as much as poſſible; by FR 7. 

the Encouragement of Virtue, eſpecially Induſtry and 
Frugality; and the Diſcouragement of Vice; by finding 
out Ways and Means of employing the Poor; and there- 
by keeping them from Idleneſs and Starving. I may upon 
this Occaſion apply the Words of the Poet to the Gentle- 
man, He tibi erunt Artes, this is your Buſineſs in the World. 
And how much is he obliged to his Maker, that has ſo | 
noble a Situation in Life aſſigned him, wherein he may | 
have the moſt delicious Enjoyment of it, and conſtantly | 
feel the greateſt and moſt exalted of all Pleaſures to a ge- 
nerous Mind, by being the Inſtrument of ſo much Good | 
to his Fellow-Mortals. For in ſhort, Money commands 
the World; and the Man that has it in great Plenty, and 
has withal but a Heart and Diſcretion to uſe it as he ought, Þ 
may do almoſt what he liſts; and make the World about 
him dance after his Pipe, pretty much as he pleaſes. It is 
thereforea wretched and pernicious Miſtake, fora Gentle- | 
man to imagine, that becauſe he is, by the Bounty of Hea- | 
ven, diſcharged from the common/Drudgery of Life, he has 
therefore nothing to do, but idly to enjoy it; and may 1 5 1 
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his Soul, Take thine Eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry. The 
Man that ſo far forgets himſelf and his Duty, let him be 
of what Rank or Quality he will, however dignified or 
diſtinguiſhed, is worthy of nothing bur Contempt; and 
will be ſure to find it, amongſt all choſe, whole good Opt- 


nion is much to be valued. 


ough 
vera! 
upon : * 

Country, with ſome Knowledge of its Laws and Trade. 
It lies not within the Compaſs of my Deſign, to give 
Directions for theſe two laſt Articles; as not coming un- 


Pro- 
„ that 
„ but 


upon 
. &c. 1 h 
vers and Merchants; I ſhall confine myſelf to the for- 
mer. U here take it for granted, a Gentleman has from 
his Education receiv'd ſuch a Knowledge of the Latin 


— 


I ſhall 
have 


———— 


is, 1 10 
Exe- ; 


reach © 


—— * 
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Now the Studies of moſt uſe to a Gentleman, with re- 
ſpect to his proper buſineſs in Life, are, I think, Legick, 
Eloquence, Mortlity and Hiſtory, eſpecially of his own 


der the Denomination of the liberal Sciences : For them 
the Gentleman may have recourſe to the Advice of Law- 


and French Tongues, as to qualify him to read Books 
writ therein pretty familiarly ; which is all the Buſineſs 

a Gentleman as ſuch, has with them. But if he has been 
neglected in his Education, or through Negligence, after 
his leaving the School, has in a great Meaſure forgot them; 


his firſt Study ſhould be toattain or recover them ; which 
is calily enough done in the French Tongue; but not ſo 


eaſily, I grant, in the Latin: tho? here the Difficulty is 
not ſo terrible as is vulgarly apprehended, if a Gentleman 
will but make uſe of proper Helps. Thoſe are Engliſh 
Tranſlations of the Claſſick Authors, but eſpecially, and 
in the firſt Place, ſuch as are Literal, the vaſt Advantage 
of which, for the gaining, or recovering of the Latin 
Tongue, is ſo very viſible, that the Man muſt be blind, 
who cannot ſee it. 

As for Logick and Eloquence, there is certainly no- 


23 thingmore becoming a Gentleman, than to be able to reaſon 


cloſely, and ſpeak handſomely upon all Occaſions, that fall 
within the Compaſs of his Buſineſs in Life. This is 
what the World naturally expect trom Perſons of Faſhi- 
on, and a ſuitable Education; and that they ſhould be as 
much diſtinguiſhed thereby from the reſt of 'Mankind, 
that want thoſe Advantages, as in their Fortunes. As 
their Buſineſs in the World, is to guide and govern their 
Fellow-Citizens, of interior Rank, without beirg 

cls 
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Maſters of Reaſon and Language, they muſt needs be but 
indifferently qualified for it. Blundering and Nonſence 


in a Gentleman, are ſhameful and ſcandalous, in the next 
Degree to Lying; and if ſuch will not take Care to clear 


their own Minds, and ſee for themſelves, they muſt be 
-obliged to ſtoop below their Rank, and give Place to 
Men of inferior Fortunes; who by Virtue of a Libe- | 


ral Education, and Induſtry together, will be ſure to top 


upon them. If they will not qualify themſelves to lead, F 
they muſt be content to be led, or blunder through Life, 
in a Way that can only turn to their Shame and Confuſi- 
on, inſtead of procuring them the Reſpett, they weak) 
imagine, to be due to their Quality. For, as Mr. 


© Locke ſays, however thoſe who call themſelves Gentle- 
© men may think Credit, Reſpe&, Power and Authori- 


8 ts the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune; yet] 
they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, by 


Men of lower Condition; who ſurpaſs them in Know- 
* ledge. They who are blind, muſt be always 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch ; and 
© he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, 
* whoisſoin his Underſtanding. 

The Works of the Gentleman I have juſt quoted, are 
of all that J know of in any Language, the beſt fitted 
to improve the Underſtanding, and for Style inferior to 
nothing in our Engliſh Tongue. There is a rich and no- 
bleVein of fine Senſe, and ſtrong Reaſoning,runs through 
them all without exception; in as maſterly Language, 
every where juſt and clear, and as well adapted to * 
Nature of the Subject or Deſign, as is perhaps any where 
elſe to be met with; that a Perſon who is deſirous to 
think cloſely and talk handſomely, will hardly be able, I 
believe, to meet with any thing throughout the Archives 
of the Republick of Letters, equally conducive to both 
thoſe two noble Purpoſes together. I have been all 
along ſo much of this Opinion, that as little Time as my 


cumberſome Imployment has allow'd me for guns + | 


I thought it well worth my while, to peruſe yearly 


all the Books of that incomparable Author, tor ſeveral 
Years together : Whether any one will think it worth 
his while to follow ſo low an Example, I know not; 


but he that ſhould, would hardly repent his Pains, - be- 
eve. 
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lieve. I am however fo far from repenting mine, that 
were I but a little more Maſter of my Time, I would 
do the fame Thing over again. His Works at leaſt are 
worth a Gentleman's Peruſal more than Once or Twice 
over, every one of them; for I recommend them all, 
without Exception: They are all Good, Great, and ex- 
ceeding Uſeful, for the two Purpoſes above mentioned; 
even the dryeſt of them, which are thoſe writagainſt Dr, 
Edward's and Biſhop Stilling fleet. Their Performances 
were indeed exceeding filly, and unworthy of the Notice 
ol ſo 8 yet he has turned over, and expoſed 
thoſe heaps of abſurdity and jargon, in ſo delicate, art- 
ful, and dextrous a Manner, as is not only delightful, but 
improving too, to ſuch as will be at the pains to read 
him with Attention, and obſerve the ſeveral Steps he 
takes to unravel the Perplexity, and diſplay the Weakneſs, 
of his Adverſaries, in a proper Light: That perhaps there 
are few things elſewhere to be met with, more uſeful 
for Gentlemen to read, who are to be concerned in De- 
bates of Importance; where they may have Occaſion to 
takein Pieces, and confute, an artful, plauſible diſcourſe, 
contrived on purpole to raiſe a Duſt, or caſt a Miſt be- 
fore the Eyes of People, and prevent them from ſeeing 
the Truth ; where it is of great concern to the Publick, 
it ſhould be ſeen in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt Light. 

Chillingworth is another Author I would recommend 
to the Reading of Gentlemen, who are deſirous to rea- 
ſon well, to whom may be added the preſent Biſhop of 
Sarum, who has writin a ſolid maſterly Manner upon 
Subjects of the greateſt Importance, and ſuch as are high- 
ly proper for Gentlemen to ſtudy thoroughly. Crouſaz's 
Logick'is likewiſe very well worth reading over and o- 
ver again. 

As for Morality, or the Law of Nature and Nations, 
the Knowledge thereof is very uſeful and neceſſary for 
a Gentleman, whether he be concerned in the making or 
execution of Laws, and eſpecially in preventing of 
Law-ſuits, by the Arbitration of Differences amongſt 
Neighbours; which is none of the leaſt important 
Branches of a Gentleman's Buſineſs as ſuch. I have on- 
ly toadd to the Books mentioned above under that Ar- 
ticle, Barbeyrac's Tranſlation of Grotiuss Book de jure belli 
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et pacis into French, I recommend it rather -than the 
Original, for the fake of the Notes of the Tranſlator, 
who is indeed a great Maſter of the Subject. I ſhall ay 
no more upon this Head, than that a Gentleman can 
hardly read Grotius. Puffendorf, and Barbeyrac, too much. 
As for Hiſtory, I think a Gentleman can ſcarce be too 
minutely acquainted with that of his own Country : e- 
ſpecially if he has, or aſpires to a Seat in Parliament : 
The frequent Occaſion for that kind of Knowledge, 
in the Buſineſs tranſacted there, makes it abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary for a Gentleman, that propoſes to be of any 
Great Uſe to his Country, or cut a reputable Figure in 
Juch a Station. Rapin's Work is, in my Opinion, ve 
finely and judiciouſly executed, and is the propereſt Book 
of the kind, both to begin and end with, i. e. I ſhould 
adviſe a Gentleman to read that well over and over in the 
firſt Place, and after he has taken a View of others, ſuch 
as he finds referred to in Rapin, or may meet with, in 
the Collections that have been made by different Hands, 
of the Original Writers of our Engliſh Hiſtory, he may 
return to Rapin again; and in the Peruſal of him, com- 
pare him with the other Hiſtorians, that have gone be- 
fore him. I need not caution any Gentleman againſt 
the Hiſtory of the Civil War in King Charles the firſt's Reign, 
that goes under the Name of the Earl of Clarendon : 
Since that is now well known to be ſo baſely inter- 
polated and corrupted up and down, as not to be de- 
pended upon at all. This at leaſt is charged upon ſome 
that were entruſted with the Copy of that Work, upon 
Evidence that ſeems far from contemptible, and therefore 
till that Charge is ſubſtantially anſwered, it muſt and 
will, I 2 paſs with all reaſonable People for mat- 
ter of Fact. 5 
II. As for Lawyers and Phyſicians, they have uſually 
a thorough Education at School and Univerſity; and as 
they are thereby better qualified to purſue their Studies, 
it ſeems requiſite for them to carry their Views fur- 
ther than it can be ordinarily neceſſary for thoſe that are 
engaged in Trade. The Lawyers Buſineſs in the World 
is 4 near akin to that of Gentlemen, that, in my humble 
Opinion, the ſame Studies are moſt proper for them, that 


have been recommended in the laſt Article, Phyſicians 
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are more at Liberty, and may take their Choice of the 
liberal Sciences, which they will apply themſelves more 
particularly to: Only I think they ſhould not neglect 
the Hiſtory of their own Country, or the Works of Mr. 
Locke, becauſe of their N Uſefulneſs for the Improve- 
ment of the Underſtanding, and qualify ing them for the 
purſuit of any other Studies whatever, With more eaſe 
and ſucceſs. 

As for Merchants and other Genteel Tradeſmen, whoſe 
Buſineſs allows them leiſure for Reading, if they have 
brought with them from School, any tolerable Know- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue, I think they may do well 
to keep it, by looking now and then into the Claſſick 
Authors, eſpecially the Hiſtorians. Beſides them the Works 
of Mr. Locke. The Tatlers, Spectators, Guardians, and 
Engliſh Hiſtory, with ſomething elſe by and by to be men- 
tioned, may perhaps be enough to employ their Leiſure- 
Hours. Their Circumſtancesin Life will not allow them 
tolaunch far into the boundleſs Ocean of Knowledge: The 
attempting it, unleſs a Man's Parts be wonderful indeed, 
will breed nothing but Diſtraction and Confuſion. Such 
therefore, in my Opinion, may do well generally to con- 
fine themſelves to thoſe Branches of Knowledge, that 
will be of the greateſt uſe to them: Such as have an 
immediate Tendency to 1 N their Underſtandings, 
and direct them in the conduct of Life. The Worke 
above ſpecified are exceeding uſeful for thoſe good pur- 
poſes, and are beſides, for maſterly fine Language, in- 
ferior to nothing in our Engliſh Tongue: nor will it 
ſuffice to give them a ſingle peruſal ; they ought to be 
dwelt upon, and render'd familiar, by frequent Reading 
and Meditation; in ſuch a Way of Ny them, they can- 
not failot having a very good Influence upon the Head 
and the Heart both; I may add the Tongue too, by ren- 
dring it more fluent, in juſt, proper, and handſome Lan- 
guage; a very commendable Talent, and of great Ad- 
Ge in Life, let a Man's Buſineſs therein be what it 
will. 

What has been above recommended, may, I think, be 
enough for the generality of Tradeſmen, that have any 
Time tor Reading; yet I would not be fo preciſely or 
ſtrictly underſtood,as tho' I thought they might not occaſi- 
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onally look over a Pamphlet, or a Book, that makes a 


Noiſe, and becomes the Subject of common converſati- 


on in polite Company. My meaning is, that they ſnould 


ſo far make the Works above-mentioned their conſtant 
ſtudy, as never to loſe fight of them long together; but 
repeat thereading of them ſo frequently, as to render the 
Sentiments and Language thereof very familiar to them. 
By ſo doing, they will improve in uſeful Knowledge and 


fine Language together, and ſeldom be at a loſs for ſuit- 


able and agrecable converſation, even in learned Company. 
For the only reaſon why ſuch excellent Books do no 
more good in the World, and that the Effects thereof 
are not always very viſible, in ſuch as have read them, is, 


that they have not read them enough. They have run 


haſtily through them, it may be, for the Credit of being 
thought no Strangers to ſuch admired Writings, but that 


1s all; the Books after a ſingle haſty peruſal, are thrown 


by, and never look'd into or thought of more; and then 
no wonder, if they make but ſmall Impreſſion and pro- 
duce no viſible Effect Such a Way of Reading, is like 
Riding Poſt through a ſtrange Country; in which Hur- 


ry, a Man has not time to acquire a Knowledge of it, and 
the Laws, Manners, and Faſhions of its Inhabitants 


worth the Trouble and Fatigue he gives himſelf; and as 
no Body would wonder, it ſuch a haſty Traveller came 
home little wiſer than he went, ſo it is as little to be 
wondered at, if a Perſon that runs through an excellent 
Author in Poſt-haſte, is not much the better for ſuch a 
tranſient Survey of him. | 

Let not therefore the Students I am talking to, think 
much to go the ſame Things over and over again. The 
Mind is indeed naturally tond of Novelty, and apt to be 


tired and jaded with frequent reviews of the ſame Sub- 


je&; but this Humour is to be thoroughly ſubdued in 
them, if they mean to be wiſer and better for what they 
read, and are deſirous to talk and reaſon like Men of 
Senſe. Which they can hardly fail ot, in ſucha conſtant 


converſe with Authors ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed by 


thoſe fine Talents, employed upon ſo great a Variety of 
Subjects, of the utmoſt importance in Life. Nay there 
is, I believe, generally ſo little good order and method, 
obſerved. by the Literati, in the conduct of their * 
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that it's my Opinion, a Tradeſman of any tolerable 
Parts and Leiſure, who would but ſtick cloſe to the Ad- 
vice here given, would upon moſt Subjects, that uſual- 
ly come within the compaſs of polite Converſation, in 
juſt Reaſoning, proper Obſervation, and handſome Lan- 

age, clearly outdo moſt Men of a learned Education; 
> much Benefit is there to be received by a few choice 
Books well read. 

I muſt here add one Caution to the Perſons concern« 
ed in this Article, againſt a Fault they are ſometimes apt 
to be guilty of, viz. dabling in the French Tongue, which 
they none of them, except Merchants ſometimes, have 
any more Occaſion for than the Language of the Tartars. 
Alas! their Time and Qualifications tor Study are not 
ſuch, that they need to ranſack foreign Languages, for 
Knowledge or Diverſion. That of their own Country 
will furniſh them with enough in all reaſon, as being 
provided with vaſtly more of both than they muſt ever 

etend to meddle with. This therefore I take the Li- 

rty to ſay, is a moſt ridiculous Piece of Vanity. Nor 
is that the worſt of the Caſe neither; it's a Vanity of ill 
Conſequence. The purſuit of French diverts them from 
that of their own Language, and deyours the Time, of 
which they have none to ſpare, that ought to be ſpent in 
acquiring a ready proper uſe of the Engliſh Tongue; a 
very reputable and uſetul Accompliſhment, well worth the 
Labouring after; and ſure to be much more taken notice 
of, and more to the Advantage of his Character, in a 
Tradeſman, than a Gentleman, or a Profeſſed Scholar. 
Now the reading of French Authors much, without which 
the Language is neither to be attained at all, nor of any 
uſe when attained, will leave ſo little Time for the read- 
ing of Engliſh, that they will be in danger of miſling a 
very. genteel and valuable Qualification, for the Sake of 
is to them abſolutely good for nothing, and 
to betray their Vanity and Folly. 

The Atyice above given relating to the extent of a 
Tradeſman's:Views in reading, is deſigned for the Ge- 
nerality of ſuch only; but as for thoſe that have the Be- 
nefit of a good Education at School, or are otherwiſe 
Perſons of good Parts, and more than ordinary leiſure, 
if they think themſelves laid under too great a reſtraint, 
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too much cramp'd and confin'd by the limits there fet, 
they may advance a little farther, and divert themſelves 
with Geometry and Algebra, to good purpoſe ; for thoſe 
Sciences are very uſeful to improve and enlarge the Ca- 
pacity of the Mind. But I think them too difficult for 
the Generality to engage in, with any great Hopes of 
Succeſs. Let every Man weigh his own Abilities, with 
the Time he has to ſpare for reading, and then determine 
as he ſhall find Cauſe. But however they determine, I 
think they ought to begin their Studies with the Reading 
of Mr. Locke's Eſſay, for tho' it be, I believe, vulgarly 
look'd upon as difficult to be underſtood, yet I preſume 
to ſay, it is a vulgar Miſtake; a falſe report brought upon 
one of the cleareſt and eaſieſt Books in Philoſophy, that 
ever was penned, by filly haſty Readers, who would not 
be at the Pains to take along with them in the peruſal of 
it, the meaning of a few novel or uncommon Terms. 
Let but the Reader take care to ſettle thoſe well in his 
Mind, as he goes along, by attending carefully to, and 
now and then reflecting upon, the Definitions of them, 
and he will find nothing in all Philoſophy more eaſy than 
that fine Performance. I went through it, before I was 
ſeventeen Years of Age, and excepting one Chapter, 
wherein I think the Author ſomewhat perplexed and miſ- 
taken, underſtood the whole as well as I do at this Day; 
and never entered more eaſily into the Underſtanding of 
any other Philoſophical Writer whatever in my Life. 
And I doubt not but there are a great many, endued with 
Natural Parts good enough, to qualify them for the Ma- 
ſtering of that Book ſooner, and who would do it effectu- 
ally and eaſily too, if there was any Neceſlity for their 
meddling with it fo early, which I think there is not. 
III. There are no fort of Men, in my Mind, that ought 
to make greater Advances towards univerſal Knowledge 
than Clergymen. As their Buſineſs in the World is of all 
others the greateſt and moſt ſublime, to explain and defend 
the true Religion, there is ſcarce any Part of Learning, 
but what may be more or leſs ſubſervient thereto. Thoſe 
I apprehend to be moſt ſo, are Logick, Eloquence, Morali- 
ty, — called Natural Religion, or the Law of Na- 
ture, with Hiſtory both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, and in order 
thereto a Maſterly skill in the Learn d Languages of 
an 
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- would not bealarmed with the apprehenſions of _ 
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and Latin. It may not perhaps be amiſs for them to 
dwell more particularly upon the noble Hiſtorians of An- 
tiquity : They have painted Human Nature well, which 
is a ſort of Knowledge a Clergy man can never have too 
much of. But Ipreſume not to enlarge in my Directi- 
ons to that Sacred Order of Men, amongſt whom there are 
a great many, much better qualified to dictate to me, than 
I am to them. Beſides that ſuch as have gone through the 
Learned and Judicious Authors, above recommended in 
the Article of Divinity, will find their Parts fo ſtrengthe- 
ned and improved, and their Minds ſo enlightned, as to 
ſtand in little or no need of a Guide. 

IV. I come nov to the moſt delicate, and in ſome re- 
ſpects the fineſt Part of our Species, the LADIES; and 
approach the Fair with ſome concern, leſt any thing ſhould 
unawares drop from my Pen to give Offence to them, I 
humbly requeſt the honour of theirAttention,and that my 


Uſage, now they are going. to fall into the Hands of a 
School-Maſter. I have pleaded long and much, for more 
yore and generous Uſage of their Sons and Brothers, and 
uch as either are or will he the Lovers and Husbands of 
many of them: The Conſideration whereof may, I 
hope, ſerve in ſome Meaſure to diſſipate their Apprehen- 
fions, and procure me the happineſs of a tavourable Read- 
ing from them ; a Happineſs ſo great in my Eſtimation, 
that if I can but come at it, I ſhall think it a ſufficient 
Compenſation for all the Pains, Trouble, and Expence, 
I have beenat, in the compiling and publiſhing this pre- 
ſent Treatiſe, with a very particular View to their Ser- 
vice. I deſign not to lay any great Burdens upon them, 
becauſe 1 contider they. have other Burdens to bear, which 
_ to recommend them to the moſt ſoft and 8 
lage. 

It has been often complained of, that the Ladies are 
too much neglected in their Education; but yet there 
have been no great Endeavours uſed, that I know of to 
remedy the Grievance. I ſhallnot here enquire into the 
Cauſes of that Neglect of ſo precious a Part of Human 
Race, or ſtand to examine the Truth of what has been ſug- 
geſted by ſome for the Reaſon thereof, viz. The Ap- 
prehenſions of wary politick Men, jealous of their own 
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Power and Preheminence, that the Advantages of a pro- 
per Education, added to all the other Charms of Ladies, 
might give them a Superiority ever the Gentlemen, or at 
leaſt render ita difficult Buſineſs for the latter to maintain 
the Dominion they were born to. This Reaſon is ſo much 
for the Honour of my gentle Diſciples, and withal gives 
them ſuch vaſt Encouragement to apply themſelves a little 
to Books and Study, that I would not confute it, it I could. 
Let therefore the reaſon alledged be received as the true 
one for me, *till any one can produce a better, which per- 
haps it will not be eaſy todo. I propoſe not indeed to 
ſhew after what Manner a young Lady ought to be edu- 
cated, in order to the due Cultivation of her Mind with 
Virtue and Knowledge; that comes not within the Com- 
paſs of my preſent ſubject, but only to give Directions 
to ſuch of them as are grown up to years of Diſcretion, 
and are diſpoſed and deſirous, to ſpend a little of their Time 
in uſeful Reading. 
It is certain, if Ladies were more ſenſible than the 

xe are, of the vaſt Advantage that Fine Senſe, wit 

ine Language and Diſcretion, would give to all the 
Charms they are poſſeſſed of, they would apply them- 
ſelves a little more to Books and Study, than they uſual- 
ly do. I am not here adviſing them to pore upon Books 
to the prejudice of their Eyes and Features, and giving 
them a Stiffneſs and Sowrneſs, uſually obſervable in pro- 
found Philoſophers, and Criticks. But I muſt beg leave 
to ſay, that it is ſtill more intolerable than that would be, 
for them to ſpend all their Time in Dreſs, Viſits, Balls, 
and Aſſemblies. For thoſe are not the buſineſs of Life, 
but Diverſions only, that ſhould be uſed with Diſcretion, 
to fit them the better for the buſineſs of it. There are 
fewy very few, if any young Ladies, but what expect, 
and Yiſh to be Wives and Mothers ; and when they are ſo, 
they will, or, Iam ſure, thould have ſomething elſe to do, 
than to ſpend all their Time in rambling and Tea Table 
Chat. They are then to overſee the Affairs of a Family 
within Doors, and to aſſiſt a Husband in the Care and E- 
ducation of their common Children, eſpecially the Daugh- 
ters, which are Matters of great Importance, and require 
alittle more Knowledge and Diſcretion, than is to be had 
without converſing a little with the Works or the wiſe and 
the learned for it. 1 
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I think it is neceſſary that Ladies ſhould underſtand their 
own Language ſo well, as to talk and write it properly 
and hand . For talking it in common converſati- 
on, it muſt be owned they are generally pretty well qua- 
lified, but perhaps not ſo wel for the writing it, with 
that Propriety and Exactneſs, which would be very be- 
coming in a Gentlewoman. The Gracefulneſs of a good 
__ Fies pretty much in a due and as. Connection 
of the ſeyeral Clauſes of long Periods, which there is not 
much Room for in common ordinary Chit-Chat ; but 
which are unavoidable in Writing, or atleaſt neceſſary in 
ſome Meaſure, to the Beauty and Perfection of it. 1 
ſnall not ſend them to Grammars for the Remedy of this 
Deficiency, but to ſomething much more agreeable, the 
Tatlers, Spectators and Guardians, which if read as the 
ſhould be, very carefully over and over again, will infal- - 
libly bring them to talk and write juſtly and prettily : Eſ- 
pecially if they will but be at the Pains now and then, af- 
ter the peruſal of a Paper two or three Times over very 
attentively, to employ their Pen upon the ſame Subject, 
in Imitation of it. But I recommend thoſe excellent 
Works, not only for the Improvement of Ladies in Lan- 
guage, but uſeful Knowledge, Knowledge of great Im- - 
ortance in Life, delivered generally in a very entertain- 
ing and diverting Manner, They abound too in a Sub- 
ie, which the Heads and Hearts of young Ladies are 
commonly pretty full of, but treated with great Diſcre- 
tion, and ina Way proper to ſecure the Readers againſt - 
the Follies and Vices, Mankind are apt to be hurried into, 
by the Fury of one of the moſt furious and ungovernable - 
of all the Paſſions. 
But tho' I think it very requiſite, that Ladies ſhould 
be well accompliſhed in their own Language, yet I judge 
it not proper they ſhould be troubled with any more; and * 
theretore I preſume to ſay, it is, in my Opinion, a great 
Abſurdity in the Education of Ladies to teaze them with 
Learning the French Tongue, which they have no more 
real Occaſion for, than Welſh or Wild-Iriſh. It's plain they 
want it not at all, either for the purpoſe of Talking or 
Reading. They come not in the Way of any Company, 
but what can converſe with them in their own Language, 
which has too Inſtruction and Diverſion of the beſt Sort, 
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more than enough many Times told, to fill up all the Time 
it will be proper for them to ſpend in Reading. For their 

uire a profound Knowledge 
in Philoſophy, Mathemaricks, or any other abſtruſe Parts 
of Literature, that they have any Occaſion to fly to the 
French Tongue, to make up the Deficiencies ot their own, 
And therefore I am much at a loſs to imagine, upon 
what pretence it is, that our fine Ladies, Ladies of Rank. 
and Fortune, muſt needs be inſtructed in French forſooth. 
It they are to learn any Language but their own, it 
Mould rather be Latin methinks, becauſe that will fall now 
and then in their Way, in the reading of Engliſh, but French 
There is not therefore the ſhadow of 
a Pretence that I can conceive, for their being troubled 


with it at all. 


As Ladies will, in their Reading, meet now and then 
with Alluſions to, or Touches upon Antient Hiſtory, 
which they will either not underſtand at all, or at leaſt 
not read with that Pleaſure and Satisfaction, as if they 
had ſome previous Knowledge of Antiquity; it may 
not be amiſs for them to read Mr. Eachard's Roman Hiſtory: 

As for theGrecian, they may content themſelves with what 

they will find of it in Prideaux's Connection of the Hiſtory 
of the Old and New Teſtament, a Book well worth a 
Place ina Lady's Library. That of their own Country 
too, they ſhould not be wholly ignorant of, for the ſame 

have read two ſeveral Hiſtories of England one 
in four, and the other in two Volumes in Octavo; either 
of which may ſerve their pur 

Mind to engage in Rapin's, as bein 

and judiciouſly writ, than either of the other two; and 

perhaps inferior to no Hiſtory whatever, either Ancient 
or Modern. And tho' a Lady be qualified to read it in the 

Original, yet I ſhould rather adviſe her to the uſe of the 

Tranſlation, as what will contribute to her Improvement 

in the Engliſh Tongue; whereas the dabling ſo much in 

French, will rather 5 her Hurt than Good in that reſpect. 

Geography will be a 1 and uſeful Amuſement 


Reaſon. 


for Ladies, by the help o 


ter underſtanding of the Hiſtory they read, and retain it 
better too. For Old Geography, the Maps they have in 
Prideaux Book may ſuffice ; and for the New 1 2 
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mend to them Gordon's Geographical Grammar, and a ſet 
of Moll's Maps; which they may turn to as Occalion re- 

uires, in the reading of Modern Hiſtory and the News; 
the doing whereof, for {ome {mall Time, will in. 
fallibly bring them to a competent Knowledge of that 


Kind. 


What | have next to recommend to my fair Diſciples, 


eſpecially ſuch as are young and unmarried, is Mr. Locke's 
Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding. And let' them not be 
ſtartled at this, as tho' I was going to engage them in all 
the Profundities of Philoſophy. For this is no ſuch dit- 
ficult Book, I can aſſure them, as they perhaps appre- 
hend it to be. It is a very fine natural Picture of the 
Human Underſtanding, by an attentive Survey of which, 


any one that has but any Underſtanding at all, cannot fail 


of 8 very much. But if the Name of Phi- 


loſophy affrig 
med dle with it againſt her Inclinations. All I have then 


to plead with her, in its behalf, is only the honour of - 
Place in her Library, for the Encouragement of Learning; 
and that, to further the promoting of good Senſe, and 
uſeful Knowledge in the World, ſhe would be pleaſed to 
lay it now and then in the Way of her Lovers; thereby 


to inſinuate to them her Eſteem of that celebrated Au- 
thor, and coax them, if poſſible, into the Reading of 
him. It will be no diſparagement to her Parts, to be 


thought well acquainted with ſo ingenious a Performance; 


and if ſne can decoy them into ſuch an Acqua ; 
the Days 


with it, they will have reaſon to thank her, al 
of their Lives after; and ſhe herſelf too may find her 


own Account richly in it with ſome of them. For it is 


indeed more in the Power of Ladies, than Princes them- 


ſelves, to promote good Letters in the World, Let them 
but ſhew a value for Learning and Knowledge, and the 
Gentlemen will be leagned and knowing; it they pre- 


fer Strength of Brains; and the Ornaments of the Mind, 


before thoſe of the 
do ſo too, and ſtrive. to recommend themſelves to their 


' Favour, by the ſolid Accompliſhments of Virtue, Know- 
Language; which contribute in- 
finitely more to Happineſs, and a true enjoy ment of Life, 

than 


ledge, fine Senſe, and 


ts a young Lady, I ſhall not urge her to 


y, the Gentlemen will be ſure to 
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than thoſe low and empty Qualities, which, in common 
Eſtimation, make up the Character of a fine Gentleman. 
There will be no Neceſſity, I think, for the Genera- 
lity of Ladies, to carry their Studies much further than 
has been above adviſed. I ſay the Generality ; as for thoſe 
who are ſtubbornly reſolved againſt Holy Matrimony, if 
any ſuch there be, their Caſe 1s widely different from that 
of the reſt. As they have little or nothing to do with 
their Time, but to read and think, for the Improvement 
of their Minds, much more of that Kind may be reaſon- 
ably expected from them, than others that are better in- 
clined, and duly diſpoſed toanſwer the Great End of their 
coming into World; which, to expreſs my ſelf in the 
Words of Saint Paul, is, to Marry, bear Children, and 
Guide the Houſe ; Ruſineſs that often leaves but little Lei- 
ſure for Books and Study. Such Ladies therefore as out 
of Lazineſs, or an Unnatural Averſion for the Male Sex, 
decline that Good Work, can ſcarce have any Thing elſe 
of Importance to do in Life, but ſtudy, and pour forth 
the Wiſdom they imbibe thereby, to the Benefit of the 
Publick; by employing their Tongues, or their Pens, or 
both, in the Way of adminiſtring Advice, Conſolation, or 
Inſtruction, as they ſee Occaſion. For they are by their 
Sex debarred from all that Variety of Buſineſs, which 
Men are engaged in. They cannot be Miniſters of State, 
Senators, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, Lawyers, Phyſicians, 
or Parſons: Norcan they decently meddle with Trade of 
any Kind: And as for the Uſe of the Needle, it will be much 
more commendable in them, to leave that to thoſe of their 
own Sex, that get their Livings by it, than ſpend much of 
their own Time in it. As for the Old Maiden- Ladies there- 
fore, or thoſe that propoſe to be ſuch, and are reſolved to 


have no Pity upon any Man living, I recommend to them 


the Study of the Learned Languages, Philoſophy, Ma- 
thematicks, andevery Thing elſe, that belongs to a pro- 
feſſed Scholar. Sucha cloſe Purſuit of Learning in all its 


Branches, will be very ſubſervient to their Deſign of 


leading a ſingle Life by filling them ſo Brim- full ot Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, as will go near to prevent all Addreſſes 


from the other Sex. For tho' moſt Gentlemen, at leaſt Men 


of Senſe, would, I fancy, like a Lady the better for a 
little more Learning, than uſually falls to the ſhare of — 4 
. 
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Sex, yet, I believe, few would care to meddle with thoſe 
that are much wiſer than themſelves upon o__ Terms. 1 
may add too that the forbidding Airs, Which a ſevere Ap- 
plication to Study may give them, will be a further Se- 
curity to what they are ſo much concerned to preſerve, 
their Virginity. 

V. It may be wondered perhaps, I have not all this 
while recommended Divinity. I had not forgot it, but 
purpoſely reſerved it to thelaſt ; becauſe it is the common 
Concern of all People. As for Clergymen, the Study 
thereof as I have above ſaid, ought to be their Principal 
Buſineſs ; as for thereſt, they ought by no Means to ne- 
mo it, Thoſe of them that are acquainted with the 
carned Languages, may do wellto read the Scriptures in. 
thefirſt Place, with the Critical Commentators above re- 
commended in the Article of Divinity ; to which they 
may add, if they pleaſe, Pool's Synopſis Criticorum. As 
tor others, they may have recourſe to Henry and Burke. 
The,former has writ upon the Old and New Teſtament 
both, and the latter upon the New. To thoſe may be 
added the Engliſh Tranſlation of Limborch's Body of Di- 
vinity. Tillotſon's and Clarke's Sermons, with Bifh 
BlackhalÞs, Preached at Boyle's Lecture, and Ray's Wiſdom 
of God in the Creation: To which Gentlemen may ſu 
add the Gentleman inſtructed, and Ladies the Lady's Calling, 
with the Lady's Library. - 

VI. It may be expected from me perhaps, that I ſhould 
not be wholly ſilent upon the Subject of Books proper 
for Amuſement and Diverſion, ſuch as Poems, Plays and Ro- 
mances. Of the firſt Kind, the beſt Things we have, I 
believe, are the Tranſlations of Virgiland Homer, by Mr. 
Dryden and Mr. Pope. Thoſe may be very proper to give 
Ladies and others unacquainted with the learned Langua- 
ges, a Taſte of the Poetry of the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Next to theſe the other poetical Pieces of Mr. Pope, 
with thoſe of Mr. Prior and Mr. Addiſon, are perhaps 
inferior to nothing elſe of the Kind in our Language. As 
tor Plays and Romances, I confeſs my reading therein 
reaches not far enough, to enable me to give any particu- 
lar Dire&ions about them. By what I have ſeen of them, 
I believe, they are generally very indiſcreetly and fooliſhly 
Writ, in a way proper to recommend Vanity and „ 

neſs, 
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neſs, rather than diſcredit them; havea ſtrong Tendeney 
to corrupt and debauch the Mind with filly miſchievous 
Notions of Love and Honour, and other Things relating 
to the Conduct of Life. Plays and Romances therefore, 
Iam of Opinion, ſhould be very ſparingly and warily 
meddled with, eſpecially by young People. I know but 
two Romances I can heartily recommend, The Hiſtory of 
Don Quixot, and the Adventures of Telemachus, The 
former is the fineſt Piece of Invention in the Ludicrous 
Merry Way, and withal the moſt innocent, that ever was 
penned by any Author whatever, I believe, whether An- 
tient or Modern. The Latter is in a Grave Strain, but is 
notwithſtanding very entertaining. 


CGH. A PTV; 


A Catalogue of Choice Books in all the Parts of Learning. 


TH O' Mens Taſtes are very different in Books, as well 


as other Things, and therefore it is impoſſible exact 
I to hit that of every Man, in the compiling of a gene- 
ral Catalogue, yet I have taken ſo much Care in drawing 
up the following one, that ] hope there are few Books in 
it, but what will be allowed by the beſt Judges, to be the 
moſt valuable in their Kind. In the Liſt of Old Authors 
I confeſs, I have not gratified the Readers Curioſity with 
the Editions of many of them, by any of the famous 
Printers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, {fo 
much prized and ſought after by ſome; but I can aſſure 
him, I have preſented him with much better. The high 
Value ſet upon thoſe old Editions is in a great Meaſure 
whimſical. Someof the Greek Authors by the Stephens 
are incorrect enough to my Knowledge. And Plantin 
choſe to print much in the Italick Character, wherein he 
ſhewed a very bad Taſte, for that is not comparable to the 
Roman for Beauty; and is only proper to be made uſe of 
where there is Occaſion for a Variation of the Character. 
But let thoſe Old Gentlemen have acquitted themſelves as 
well as any one pleaſes, with regard to the Correctneſs of 
the Books they publiſhed, that is ſtill no juſt Foundation 
for the Preference uſually given to their — 
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ſore more Modern Editions. Later Printers have ſeldom 
been ſo negligent in the Correction of their Work, as to 

ive much or any Diſturbance to a Reader thereby. And 
when that Care has been taken, the beſt Editions of Old 
Authors, are ſuch as are attended with the beſt Helps for 
the Underſtanding of them; which are thoſe that have 
been publiſhed within this laſt Century. At leaſt moſt of 
the late Quarto-Editions of the Claſſicks in Holland, are 

referable to all the Editions of the ſame Books that went 

fore them put together. 

In the other Parts of Learning, I have generally given 
ſeveral Authors upon the ſame Subject, out of which 
thoſe that cannot, or will not go to the Expence of hav- 
ing them all, may pick out ſuch as they think may be 
moſt for their Purpoſe. I have indeed put down nong 
but what I think it may be proper enough for Perſons to 
have, that are deſirous to make a pretty Collection of 
Books, and can well bear the Charge of it. Art leaſt in 
Mathematicks, and natural Philoſophy treated mat hema- 
tically, it is very convenient to have a Variety of Au- 
thors in the ſeveral Parts of them; becauſe thoſe being 
Subjects of Difficulty, where one Author happens to be too 
ſhort, or otherwiſe obſcure, another may help to the right 
underſtanding of him. I have nothing farther to add 
with regard to the following Catalogue, at that in every 
Article the Folio's are placed firſt, Quarto's next, and 
Octavo's, &c. laſt : And that I hope this Part of the Book 
at leaſt may be of Service to moſt of my Readers, hat- 
ever the reſt be. 


I. 
Old Greek Authors, Pagan. 
FOLIO'S. 
Omerus cum Commentariis Euſtathii, 4 Vol. Rome; 
1542. 

Herodotus gr. & lat. cum notis Jacobi Gronovii. Lugd. 
Batavorum, 1715. 
Thucydides gr. & lit. cum Scholiis græcis et Notis Hud. 

ſoni. Oxon. | 
* Tragædiæ, gr. & lat. cum Notis Stanleii. Land. 

1664. 


Euripidis 
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Euripidis quæ ex exſtant gr. & lat. cum Scholis Græcis & 
Notis Joſuæ Barneſii Editoris. Cantab, 1694. 


Platonis Opera gr. & lat. cum Notis Serrani Par. apud 
Hen. Stephanum. 1578. 2 Vol. 


Ariſtotelis Opera omnia gr. & lat per. Du Val. Par. 1619. 


2. Vol. 


Demoſthenis & Æſchynis Opera gr. & lat. cum Notis Wol- 
fii, Francof. 1604. 


Iſocratis Orationes &Epiſtolz gr. & lat. per Wolfium a- 


pud Hen. Stephanum, 1593. 


Xenophontis quæ extant on gr. & lat. per Jo. Leuncla- 
i 


vium, acceſſerunt Amilii Porti Notæ. Lutetia, 1625. 
Ariſtophanis Comædiæ gr. & lat. cum Notis Kuſteri & 
aliorum. "Amſtel. 17 10. 
Pindari Opera gr. & lat. cum Scholiis, paraphraſi Latina, 
nec non Notis Editorum Weſt & Welſted: Accedit la- 


- 


tina verſio carmine Lyrico per Nicolaum Sudorium. 


Oxon. 1697. 
Lycophronis Alexandra gr. & lat. cum Græcis Iſaaci Tzet- 


zii commentariis & annotationibus Gr. Canteri, J. 


Meurſii. & Potteri Editoris. Oxon. 1697. 

Strabonis Opera gr. & lat. cum Notis Xylandri, If. Ca- 
ſauboni, Fr. Morellii, Jac. Palmerii, & Selectis aliorum, 
nempe Cluyerii, Salmaſii, Ez. Spanhemii, Cellarii, 

ec. curante Theodoro Ianſonio ab Almeloveen. Amſtel. 
1707. 2 Vol. 

Dionyfii Halicarnaſſenſis Opera gr. & lat. cum Notis Hud- 
ſoni Editoris. Oxon. 1704. 2 Vol. 

Epigrammata Græcorum cum annotationibus Joan. Bro- 
dæi & Hen. Stephani. Francof. 1600, 

Diodorus Siculus gr & lat. edente Rhodomanno. Hanno- 
vie, 1604. 

Pauſaniz Deſcriptio Greciz gr. & lat. cum Notis Gul, 
Xylandri & Frid. Sylburgii, necnon Joachimi Kuhnii 
Editoris. Lipſicæ, 1696. 

Julii Pollucis Onomaſticum gr. &lat. cum commentariis 
Jungermanni, Kuhnii, Seberi, & aliorum. Amſtel, 
1706. 2 Vol. 

Ariani Nichom. Expeditionis Alexandri libri 7, & Hiſto- 
ria Indica, gr. & lat, ex Bonaventuræ Vulcanii inter- 


pretatione, oper Jac, Gronovii. Ludg. Batav. 1704. 


Stephanus 
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Stephanus Byzantinus de urbibus gr. & lat. cum notis A- 
brahami Berkelii Ladg. Batav. 1694. 

Philoſtratorum quz ſuperſunt omnia gr. & lat. cura Got- 
fridi Olearii, Lipſ. 1709. 

Plutarchi opera gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1624. 2 Vol. 

Dionis Caſſii Romanæ Hiſtoriz libri 25, ex Gul. Xylandri 
interpretatione, necnon Joannis Xiphilini Epitome 
Dionis, gr. & lat. excudebat Hen. Stephanus, 1591. 

Sexti Empirici Opera gr. & lat. ex Hen. Stephani verſione, 
cum notis Joannis A. Fabricii Editoris. Lipſia, 1718. 

Suidæ Lexicon gr. & lat. Textum Grzcum MS. codici- 
bus collatum a mendis purgavit, Notis illuſtravit, Ver- 
ſionem Latinam mii Porti correxit, Indiceſque 
adjecit Ludolphus Kuſterus. Cantab. 170. 3. Vol. 

Themiſtii Orationes gr. & lat. operi Harduini, Pariſ. 1684. 

Flavii Joſephi opera Omnia gr. & lat. cum notis Hudſoni, 
præ 2 1 et eommentariis Havercampii, Amſtel. 17 16. 
2 Vol. 

Philonis Judzi opera gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1640. 

Iamblichi de Myſteriis liber gr. & lat. ex Verſione et cum 
Notis Thom Gale. Oxon. 1678. 

Athenæus gr. & lat. cum Animadverſionibus If. Caſau- 
boni. Lugduni. 1657, 8 

QU ART O's. 

Diogenis Laertii Vitæ Philoſophorum gr. & lat. cum No- 
tis variorum Amſtel. 1692. 

Homeri opera gr. & lat. cum Scholiis Didymi & Notis 
Barneſii Editoris. Cantab. 1711. 2 Vol. 

M. Antoninus de rebus ſuis gr. & lat. cum notis Gata- 
keri. Londini, 1697. 

Dionyſius Longinus de Sublimitate gr. & lat, cum notis 
Variorum & Tollii Editoris; accedit Gallica verſio Boila- 
vii, cum ejuſdem, Dacerii, atque Editoris Tollij No- 

tis gallicis. Trajecti ad Rhenum. 1694. 2 Vol. 

Harpocrationis Lexicon in decem Rhetores gr. & lat. cura 
Blancardi. Lugd. B. 1683. 

Juliani Imperatoris Opera gr. & lat. cum Notis Diony ſii 
Petavii. Pariſ. 1630, 

Horapollinis Hieroglyphica gr. & lat. cum Notis variorum 
& J. C. Pauv. Ultraj. 1727. 
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Elii Ariſtidis Opera omnia gr. & lat. cum Notis & Emen- 
dationibus G. Canteri, Triſtani, Palmerii, T. Fabri, 
Spanhemii, Normanni & L. Boſii, adjunctis veterum 
Scholiis, & prolegomenis Sopatri Apameenſis, cum ob- 
ſervationibus Sam. Jebb. Oxon. 1722. 

Heſychii Lexicon, accurante Cornelio Schrevelio. Lug. 
Bat. 1668. ; | 

Epictetus gr. & lat. per Relandum. Bajecti ad Rhenum. 17 11 

Rei accipitrariæ Scriptores gr. & lat. acceſſit Liber de cura 
Canum. Lutetiæ 1612. 

lamblicus de vita Pythagorz, gr. & lat. a quamplurimis 
mendis purgatus, notiſque perpetuis illuſtratus a Lu- 
dolpho Kuſtero. Acceſſit Malchus ſive Porphyrius de 
vita Pythagorz, cum Notis Lucæ Holſtenii, & Conra- 
di Ritterſhuſii : item Anonymus apud Photium de vita 
Pythagoræ. Amſtel. 1707. 

OCT AV O', gre. 

Theophbraſti characteres Ethici gr. & lat. cum Notis & E- 
mendationibus Iſaaci Caſauboni & aliorum: Accedunt 
Jacobi Duporti prælectiones jam primum editæ, Græca 
cum vetuſtiſſimis MSS. Collata recenſuit, & Notas 
adjecit Petrus Needham. Cantab. 1712. 

Eſeinis Socratici Dialogi tres, cum Verſione & Notis Jo- 
annis Clerici; ad calcem additæ ſunt Sylva Philologicæ. 
Amſtel. 1711. 

Heſiodi Aſcræi quz extant gr. & lat. ex Recenſione Joan- 
nis Georgii Grævii, cum ejuſdem Animadverſionibus & 
Notis auctioribus; accedit Commentarius nunc primum 
editus Joannis Clerici, & Notæ variorum, ſcilicet Jo- 
ſephi Scaligeri, &c. ac Danielis Heinſii introductio in 
doctrinam operum ac dierum; nec non Index Georgii 
Paſoris. Amſtel. 1701. | 

Callimachi Hymni, Epigrammata, ec. gr. & lat. ex re- 
cenſione Theodori Grævii, cum ejuſdem Animadverſio- 
nibus & variorum, nec non Commentario & Annota- 
tionibus Ezech. Spanhemii. Ultrajec. 1697. 2 Vol. 

Theocriti quæ extant gr. & lat. cum græcis Scholiis, & 
lectionibus Theocriticis Iſaaci Cauſauboni & Danielis 
Heinſii. Oxon. 1699. 
De Re Ruſtica libri 20 gr. & lat. Caſſiano Baſſo Collectore: 
æca cum Manuſcriptis contulit, notulas & indices ad- 
jecit Pet. Needham. Cantab. 1704. 


Diony ſii 


Fat 
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Emen- pionyki orbis deſcriptio gr. & at. cum veterum Scholiis; 


. — & Euſtathii commentariis: accedit Periegeſis Priſciani 
*. gen cum Notis Andreæ Papi. Oxos. 1697. 


Polybii quæ extant gr. & lat. Interprete Iſaaco Caſaubono: 
Jacobus Gronovius recenſuit, ac variorum Notas cum 
ſuis adjecit. Amſtel. 1670. 2 Vol. 

Luciani Opera gr. & lat. cum Notis integris Palmerii, T. 

[ Fabri, Joannis 4 Grævii, &c. & ſelectis aliorum. 

18 Amſtel. 1687. 2 Vol. 

Maximi Tyrii Diſſertationes gr. & lat. cum Notis Daviſii. 


aq pa Cantab. 1703. ; 
E I. Polyzni Stratagemata gr. & lat. ex recenſione Pancratii 
8 way Maſvicii, cum ejuſdem & Iſaaci Caſauboni Notis. Lug. 


Wi Bat. 1691. 
eva Sophoclis Tragædiæ gr. & lat. cum Scholiis. Cantab. 1665. 
Appiani Alexandrini Hiſtoriæ Romanz gr. & lat. cum No- 
& E tis Tollii Editoris & aliorum. Amſtel. 1670. 2 Vol. 
June Herodiani Hiſtoria gr. & lat. cum Notis. Oxon. 1678. 
von Zoſimi Hiſtoria gr. & lat. cum Notis. Oxon. 1679. 
1 Epicteti Enchiridion, Cebetis Tabula, & Simplicit com- 


Jotas mentarius in Epictetum gr. & lat. Londini 1670. 
5 Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica gr. & lat. cum Scholiis 
Jo- Græcis & Notis Hoelzlini. Lugd. Bat. 1641. 


4 Epicteti Enchiridion una cum Cebetis Tabula; acceſſere 
Arriani Commentarii in Epictetum gr. & lat. cum Ver- 
ſione & cum Notis Hieronimi Wolfi: item Porphyrius 
de Abſtinentia ab animalibus necandis, & de vita Pytha- 
2 gr. & lat. ex Verſione & cum Notis Lucæ Hol- 

enii. Cant. 1655. * 

Hierocles in aurea carmina Pythagoræ, de providentia & 
fata, gr. & lat. Grzca cum MSS. collata caſtigavit. 
verſionem recenſuit, notas & indicem adjecit Pet. Need- 
ham. Cantab. 1709. 

Andronici Rhodii Ethicorum Nicomacheorum Paraphra- 
ſis gr. & lat. cum Interpretatione Danielis Heinſii, cui 
ſubjungitur ejuſdem libellus de animi affectionibus. 
Cantab. 1679. 

Heliodori Æthiopica gr. & lat. apud Hieronymum Comme- 
linum. 1596. 

Aliani Varia Hiſtoria gr. & lat. cum Notis variorum. Lugd. 
Bat. 1701. 2 Vol. 


Plutarchi 
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Stephani. Pari/. apud H. Stephanum 1572.13 Vol. ubiq 
Phalaridis Epiſtolæ gr. & lat. ex recenſione & cum Notis ter a 
Car. Boyle. Oxon. 1695. Marci 
Hiſtoriæ Poeticæ Scriptores antiqui gr. & lat. cum Notis Not 
Thomæ Gale. Pariſ. 1675. C. Plit 
Arriani de Expeditione Alexandri Magni Hiſtoria, ex Re. duit 
cenſione & cum Notis Blancardi. Amſtel. 1686. C. Jul 
Arriani Tactica Peripli, &c. gr. & lat. ex Recenſione & Exe 
cum Notis Blancardi. Amſtel. 1683. M. Fa 
Opuſcula Mythologica Ethica, &c. gr. & lat. cum Notis tun 
Thomæ Gale. Cantab. 167 1. No 


SGeographiæ veteris Scriptores minores gr. & lat. cum No- 
tis Hudſoni Editoris & aliorum. Oxon. 1698. gc. 
Theognidis, Phocylidis, Pythagorz; Solonis, & aliorum 
Poemata gnomica, gr. & lat. Opera Sylburgii. Ultrajec. 
1659. 12mo. ; 
Poetæ Minores Græci, gr. & lat. cum obſervationibus Roz 
dulphi Wintertoni. Cantab. 1684. | | 
Toſimi Hiſtoria Romana gr. & lat. cum Notis variorum. 


Feng. 1729. | 

Menandri & Philemonis Reliquiz gr. & lat. cum Notis 
Grotii & variorum. Amſtel. 1709. 

Nonni Dionyſiaca gr. & lat. cum lectionibus & conjectu- 
ris Gerardi Falkenburgii. Hanoviæ 1605. 

Anacreon gr. & lat. cum notis Joſuæ Barnes Editoris. 
Cantab. 1705. 

Orphei Argonautica, Hymni, Cc. gr. & lat. curante An- 
drea Chriſtiano Eſchenbachio, cum ejuſdem ad Argo- 
nautica Notis & Emendationibus, accedunt Henrici Ste- 
phani in omnia, & Joſephi Scaligeri in hymnos notæ. 
Trajecti ad Rhenum 1689. 

Achillis Tatii Erotica gr. & lat. cum Notis & Emendatio- 
nibus. Leydæ 1640. 12mo. 


II. 
Antient Latin Authors, Pagan. 
FO LI O's. 1 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera cum Notis integris P. Victo- T. 
| * rii, J. Camerarii, F. Urſini & ſelectis Manutii, 1 
Lambini, Gulielmi, Gruteri I F. eng 
rævii 


15 Hen. 
ol. 
1 Notis 


Notiz 
ex Re. 


one & 


Notis 
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Grævii & aliorum quamplurimorum. Iſaacus Verbur- 
gius collegit, diſpoſuit, recenſuit, variantes Lectiones 
ubique appoſuit, cum Indicibus accuratiſſimis inſigni- 
ter auctis. Amſtel. 1724. 2 Vol. | 

Marci Vitruvii Pollionisde Architectura libri decem, cum 
Notis variorum. Amſtelodami apud Elx. 1649. | 

C. Plinii ſecundi Hiſtoria Naturalis, cum Notis Jo. Har- 
duini. Pariſ. 1723. 2 Vol. 

C. Julii Solini Polyhiſtor, in eumque Cl. Salmaſii Plinianæ 
Exercitationes. Ultraj. 1689. 2 Vol. 

M. Fabii Quintiliani de oratoria inſtitutione libri 12. to- 
tum textum recognovit, pluribus in locis emendavit, 
Notaſque adjecit Cl. Capperonnerius. Pariſ. 1725. 

QUARTO'S. | 

C. Suetonii Tranquilli opera ex Recenſione Jo. Georgii 
Grævii, cum ejufdem Animadverſionibus, ut & Com- 
mentario integro Lævini Torrentii, & cum Notis ac 
numiſmatibus, quibus illuſtratus eſt a Car. Patino: acce- 
dunt Notæ ſelectiores aliorum. Trajec. ad Rh. 1703. 

C. Suetonii Tranquilliopera, & in illa commentarius Sam? 
Pitiſci, in quo Antiquitates Romanæ ex Auctoribus 
Græcis & Latinis, Veteribus & Recentioribus, expli- 
cantur. Leovardiæ 1714. 2 Vol. 

C. Taciti Opera, integris Variorum & Selectis illuſtrata, 
ex Recenſione & cum Notis Jac. Gronovii. Trajecti Bat. 
1721. | 

Valerii Maximi Libri g. factorum dictorumq; memora- 
bilium, cum Notis integris Hen. Loriti, Glareani, Steph. 
Pighii, nec non ſelectis Obſervationibus aliorum; qui- 
bus accedunt emendationes ineditæ Barthii, Guyeti, & 
Gudii; item Notæ perpetuæ Jac. Perizonit; ut & Ant. 
Schultingii Exercitatio ad Valerium Maximum, cum 
Notis & ex Recenſione Torrenii. Leydæ 17 20. 

Q. Curtius de Rebus geſtis Alexandri Magni, cum Notis 
perpetuis Modii Acidalii, & aliorum : curavit & di- 
geſſit Hen. Snakenburg. Lugd. Bat. 1724. 

M. Fabii Quintiliani Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, & Declama- 
tiones, cum Notis Variorum, ſumma cura recognitæ 
& emendatæ per Petrum Burmannum. Lwgd. Bat. 

1720. 2 Vol. : | 

T. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura libri ſex, cum Notis 
integris Lambini, Oberti Gifanii, Tan. Fabri, 9 
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& ſelectis Jo. Baptiſtæ Pii, & aliorum: curante Sige. 

berto Havercampo, qui & ſuas & Abr. Preigeri Adno- 
tationes adjecit; accedunt Interpretatio Th. Creech, & 
variæ lectiones ex Notulis Iſaaci Voſſii, &. Ludg. Bat, 
1725. 2 Vol. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, cum integris commentariis, 
Servii, Philargyrii, Pierii; accedunt Scaligeri & Lin. 
denbrogii notæ ad Culieem. Cirin, Catalecta: ad cod, 
MS. Regium Pariſienſem recenſuit Pancratius Maſvi. 
cius; cum indicibus abſolutiſſimis, uno in Virgilium, 

_ - -altero in Servii Commentarium. Leovardia 1717. 2 Vol. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus ex Recenſione & cum Notis atque E. 
mendationibus Richardi Bentlei. Amſtel. 17 13. 

Publii Ovidii Naſonis Opera cum integris Jac. Mycilli, 
Herculis Ciofani, & Danielis Heinfii notis, & Nicolai 
Heinſii curis ſecundis, & aliorum in ſingulas partes, 
part im integris, partim excerptis: cura & ſtudio Petri 
Burmanni, qui & ſuas in omne opus notas adjecit. Am. 
ſtel. 1727. 4 Vol. | 

P. Terentii Afri Comædiæ, Recenſuit, Notaſque ſuas & 
Gabrielis Faerni addidit Richardus Bentleius; Editio 
altera denuo recenſita, ac indice ampliſſimo Rerum & 
Verborum, tam in Textum quam Notas aucta. Acce- 
dunt Phædri Fabulæ Æſopiæ, cum P. Syri & aliorum 
veterum Sententiis, ex recenſione & cum Notis ejuſdem 
Bentleii, atque indice ampliſſimo. Amſtel. 1727. 

T. Petronii Arbitri quæ ſuperſunt, cum integris doctorum 
virorum commentariis, & Notis Nicolai Heinſii & Gul. 

 Goefti, nunc primum editis, &. curante Petro Bur- 

_ manno. Trajecti ad Khenum 1709. 

Auli Gellii Noctes Atticæ, quas ad libros MSS, exegerunt, 
perpetuis notis & emendationibus illuſtraverunt J. Fre- 
dericus & Jac. Gronovii. Lugd. Bat. 1706. 

C. Valerii Flacci Argonautica cum integris notis Lud. Car- 
rionis, Ger. Voſſii, Nicolai Heinſii, c. & ſelectis ali- 
orum, curante Petro Burmanno, qui & ſuas adnotatio- 
nes adjecit. Leide 1724. 

Pe. Terentii Afri Comediæ, cum Commentario perpetuo 
Weſterhovii, nec non Notis Donati, Eugraphiæ, & 
Calpurnii. Hage Com. 17 26. 2 Vol. 

M. Anni Lucani Pharſalia, cum Scholiaſte & Notis inte- 
gris & excerptis variorum, nec non Tho. Maii Supple- 

mentis, 
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mentis, & apologia Jac. Palmerii & aliorum, & inedi- 
tis Fr. Gujeti aliorumque obſervationibus curante Fr. 
Oudendorpio, qui ſuas annotationes adjecit. Lugd. Bat. 
1728. 


D. Junii Juvenalis Satyræ, cum Scholiis veterum & com- 


mentariis ſelectis & eonquiſitis, fere omnium erudi- 
torum. Accedunt Auli Perſii Flacci Satyræ, ex Recen- 
ſione & cum Commentariis If. Caſauboni. Lugd. Bat. 
1695. 

L. Annæi Senecæ Tragediæ, cum notis integris Joh. Frid. 
Gronovii, & ſelectis variorum obſervationibus, contu- 
lit cum MSS. codicibus Jo. Caſp. Schroderus. Delp. 1728 

C. Silii Italici Punicorum libri 17, cum excerptis ex Fr. 
Modii novantiquis lectionibus, & Caſp. Barthii adver- 
ſariis, tum Danielis Heinſii crepundiis Silianis & poſtu- 
mis notis Nicolai Heinſii nunc primum editis, curante 
Arnoldo Drakenborch, cujus etiam annotationes paſſim 
additæ ſunt. Trajecti ad Rhenum 1717. 

Phædri Fabulæ Æſopiæ cum commentario Petri Burman- 
ni. Leydæ 1727. : | 

Albii Tibulli quz extant, ad fidem veterum membranarum 
ſedulo caſtigata: accedunt notæ Editoris Broekhuſii, 
cum ternis indicibus. quorum primus omnes voces 
Tibullianas complectitur. Amſtel. 1708. 

Sexti Aurelii Propertii Elegiæ ad fidem veterum membra- 
narum ſedulo caſtigatæ; accedunt notæ Editoris Broek- 
huſii, & terni Indices, quorum primus omnes voces 
Propertianas complectitur. Amſtel. 1702. 

M. Manlii Aſtronomicon a Joſ. Scaligero a mendis repur- 

gatum & Notis illuſtratum: acceſſerunt Th. Reineſii 
& Iſm. Bullialdi animadverſiones. Argent. 1655. 

Poetæ Latini Rei Venaticæ Scriptores, & Bucolici antiqui 
videlicet Gratii Faliſci atq; M. Aurelii Olympii Neme- 
ſiani Cynegeticon, Halieuticon, & de Aucupio, cum 
Notis integris Caſp. Barthii, Janii, Vlitii & aliorum, 
quibus accedunt Ger. Kempheri obſervationes in Cal- 
purnii Eclogas. Lugd. Bat. 1728. 

Q Ennii Poetæ vet. Fragmenta quæ ſuperſunt ab Hier. 
Columna conquiſita & explicata, accurante Fr. Heſſelio: 
accedunt præter Eruditorum Virorum Emendationes, 
M. A. Delrii Opinationes, nee non G. J. Voſſii Caſti- 
gationes & Notæ in Fragmenta Tragædiarum Ennii. 

Amſtel. 1707. | C. Julii 
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C. Julii Cæſarĩs quæ extant, ex Recenſione & cum Notis 
Editoris Daviſii & variorum: accedit Metaphraſis Grzez 
Librorum 7 de Bello Gallico. Cantab. 1706. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera, cum Notis Variorum, & Edi. 
toris Iſaaci Verburgii. Amſtel. 1724. 4 Vol. 

Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis, cum obſervationibus Iſaa. 

ci Voſſii. Hage Com. 1658. | 

Corpus Juris Civilis cum notis Dion. Gothofredi, & Sim. 
Van Lewen. præmiſſa eſt Hiſtoria & Chronologia Ju- 
ris Civilis Romani. Leipſ. 1720. 

Ammiani Marcellini Hiſtoria, cum Lindenbrogii, Henr. & 
Hadr. Valeſiorum obſervationibus, item excerpta vete- 
ra de Geſtis Conſtantini & Regum Italiæ, omnia recog- 
nita ab Jac. Gronovii. Lugd. Bat. 1693. 

Sexti Pompeii Feſti, & M. Verrii Flacci de verborum ſig. 
nificatione lib. 20. cum notis & emendationibus Da- 
cerii: accedunt notæ integræ Joſ. Scaligeri, &c. Amt 
1700. = 

Plautus, ex Recenſione & cum Notis Taubmanni. Geneva 
1621. 

C. Criſpi Salluſtii quz extant ex Recenſione & cum Notis 
Waſſii Editoris & aliorum. 

OCT AV. O'S, de. 

Q. Curtii Rufi Alexander Magnus, cum Comment. Pi- 
tiſci. Editio ſecunda. Trajecti ad Rhenum 1693. 

L. Annzi Flori Epitome Rerum Romanarum ex Recen- 
fione Jo. Georgii Grævii, cum ejuſdem annotationibus 
longe auctoribus: acceſſere Notæ integri Salmaſii, Frein- 
ſhemii, & aliorum: nec non numiſmata & antiqua mo- 
numenta in hac nova Editione ſao cuique loco inſerta. 
Amſtel. 1702. 

Catullus, Tibullus, & Propertius, ex Recenſione Grævii, 
cum Notis variorum. Trajecti ad Rhenum 1680. | 

P. Papinii Statii poemata cum Notis variorum, edita 4 
Johanne Veenbuſen. Lugd. Bat. 1671. 

M. Accii Plauti Comædiæ, ex Recenſione J. F. Gronovii, 
cum Notis Variorum. Lugd. Bat. 1664. 

T. Livii Patavini Hiſtoria, ex Recenſione J. F. Gronovii, 
cum ejuſdem & variorum Notis. Amſtel. 1665. 3 Vol. 

C. Velleii Paterculi quæ ſuperſunt, cum Notis variorum & 
Editoris Petri Burmanni. Lugd. Bat. 1709. 

Phædri Fabulæ Æſopiæ cum Notis variorum & Editoris 
Petri Burmanni, Amſtel. 1698. L. Annæi 


t. Pi. 
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Kyi Annzi Senecæ Opera, integris s Juſti Lipſii, J. Frid. 
e & ſelectis variorum commentariis illuſtrata. 


Amstel. 1 673.'3 3 Vol. 5 
it ſecundi Epi iſtolæ, cum Notis variorum, 
1, curante Jo. Veenhuſio. Lag. Bat. 1669. 


Cl. Claudiaai quæ extant, cum Notis Nicolai Heinſii & 


aliorum. Amſtel. 1665. 
M. Valeri Martialis Epigrammata, cum Notis vario- 
rum. Lugd. Bat. 166 1. 


Juſtibi Hiſtoriæ cum integris commentariis variorum, && 
hs excerptis aliotum, curante Abrahamo Gronovio. Lugd. 


Bat. 1719. ' 

C. Nepotis Vitz excellevtivin imperatorum cum Notis 
variorum. Amſtel. 1705. 

Aurelii Theodoſii Macrobii Opera, cum notis Pontani, 
Meurfii, & Jac. Gronovii. Londini 1694. 


/ 8 Latini, C. Julius Hyginus, Fab. Planciades, 


Fulgentius, Lactantius Placidus, Albricus Philoſophus, 
cum perpetuis comment ariis Tho. Munkeri, qui inſtar 
Bibliothecæ hiftoriz fabularis eſſe poſſint. Amſt. 1681. 


AureliiVietoris Hiſtoriæ Romanz Epitome, cum Notis 


var. Amſtel. 1670. 


. Auſonii Opera, cum Notis Tollii & aliorum. Amſtel. 167 f. 


Cenſorinus de die Natali, ex Recenſione Lindenbrogii. 
'Cantab. 1695. 12. 
Pomponius Mela de ſitu orbis, nummis antiquis & Notis 


illuſtratus ab Jac, Gronovio. Lagd. Bat. 1696. 12. 


Apicii Czlii de opſoniis, lib. 10. cum Notis Liſteri & va- 
riorum. Amſtel. 1709. 12. 

C. Pedonis Albinovani Elegize cum interpretatione & no- 
tis Theod. Goralli, i. e. J. Clerici, &aliorum. Amſtel, 
170 

P. Corel Severi Ætna, &. cum interpretatione & no- 
tis Th. Goralli, i. e. Jo. Clerici, & aliorum. Amſtel. 


ben psddes l Mela, cum Notis Voſſii & variorum. Lugd. 
Bat. 1722. 

Fl. Vegetius Renatus de re militari cum Notis variorum. 
_ 1673. 2 Vol. 

Fi. Vegetius Renatus & alii Scriptores antiqui de re militari, 
cum Commentario Godeſcalci Stewechii in vegetium. 
Veſalis Clivorum 1670. 

i G Virgilius 
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Virgilius cum Notis Variorum edente Emmeneſſio. Lugd, 
Bat. & Amſtel. 1680. 3 Vol. 

L. Annæi Senecæ & Pub. Syri mimi cum-Notis Gruteri, 
& Verſione Gtæca Joſ. Scaligeri. Lugd. Bat. 1728. 

Julius Obſequens de Prodigiis, cum Animadverſionibus 
Jo. Schefferiet Comment. Lycoſthenis. Lagd. Bat. 1720 

Julii Cæſaris Commentarii cum Notis variorum, edente 
Grævio. Rotterdami 1713. 2 Vol. 

Eutropii Breviarium Hiſtoriz Romanæ, cum Metaphraſi 
Græca Pæanii, & notis integris variorum: accedit Sexti 
Rufi Breviarium, cum Notis Chr. Cellarii, c. recen- 

| ſuit Sigeb. Haverkampus, qui & ſuas & C. A. Heumani 

Notas adjecit. Lugd. Bat. 1729. a 

Sexti Julii Frontini Viri conſularis quæ extant; Rob. Keu- 
chenius notis & emendationibus illuſtravit. Amſt. 1661. 

Hiſtoriæ Auguſtz Scriptores, Xlius Spartianus, Vulc. Gal- 
licanus, Talius Capitolinus, Trebellius Pollio, Zlius 
Lampridius, Flavius Vopiſcus, cum notis ſelectis II. 
Caſauboni, Salmaſii & Gruteri. Lagd. Bat. 1661. 

Panegyrici Veteres 14. cum Notis variorum. Paris 1655. 

M. Terentii Varronis libri de * * latina cum Emenda- 

tionibus Antonii Auguſtini, Notis excerptis ex Adria- 
ni Turnebi Adverſariis, & Conjectaneis Jol. Scaligeri. 

Pauariſ. apud Henr. Stephanum. 1581. 

Seriptores de Re Ruſtica, Cato, Varro, Palladius, Colu- 
mella. Ex Typographio Hieron. Commel ini. 159 97. 

UU. Rutilii Numatiani Galli Itinerarium, cum integris No- 
tis variorum, excerptis aliorum illuſtratum, curante Th. 
J. ab Almeloyeen. Amſtel. 1687. 12. 


3 | 
Antient Greek and Latin Authors, Chriſtian. 


O. Millii Novum Teſtamentum Græcum, cum lectio- 

nibus variantibus MSS. Exemplarium, verſionum, E- 
ditionum SS. Patrum & Script, Eccleſiaſt. & in eaſdem 
notis; accedunt loca Scripturæ parallela, aliaque exe- 
getica; præmittitur diſſertatio de librorum novi Teſta- 
menti Canonis conſtitutione, & S. Textus novi Fæde- 
ris ad noſtra uſque tempora hiſtoria, cum novis acceſſi- 
onibus Lud. Kuſteri. Lipſ. 1723. | 1 5 


geri. 
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J. B. Cotelerii Patrum qui temporibus Apoſtolicis florue- 
runt, Barnabæ, Clementis, Hermæ, Ignatii, Polycar- 
pi Opera vera & ſuppoſititia, gr. & lat. cum notis Jo- 
annis Clerici & aliorum, &. Amſtel. 1724. 2 Vol. 

Clementis Alexandrini Opera gr. & lat. recognita & illu- 
ſtrata a Jo. Pottero. Oxon. 1715. 2 Vol. 

Irenæi Opera, per Maſſuet & Grabe. Pariſ. 1710. 

1 Opera ad MSS. Cod. recognita & illuſtrata Stu- 

io Steph. Baluſii: abſolvit poſt Baluſium, ac præfatio- 
nem & vitam S. Cypriani adornavit unus ex Monachis 
congregationis S. Mauri. Pariſ. 1726. | 

Tertulliani Opera cum Notis Nicol. Rigaltii & aliorum. 
Pariſ. 1675. x 

Juſtini Martyris Opera gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1615. 

Hieronymi Stridonenſis Presbyteri Opera, Studio & La- 

bore . Ordinis S. Benedicti. Pariſ. 1693. 
5 Vol. | 

Auguſtini Hipponenſis Epiſcopi Opera, Studio Monacho- 
rum Ordinis S. Benedicti. Pariſ. 1689. 8 Vol. 

Athanaſii Archiep. Alexandrini Opera omnia gr. & lat. ſtu- 
dio Monachorum ordinis Benedicti. Pariſ. 1698. 2 Vol. 

Ambroſii Mediolanenſis Epiſcopi Opera, ſtudio Monacho- 
rum ordinis Benedicti. Pariſ. 1686. 2 Vol. 

Cyrilli Opera, gr. & lat. cum Notis Th. Milles. Oxon. 


1703. 


Gregorii Nazienzeni Opera, gr: & lat. Jac. Billius cum 
ay 


MSS. Regiis contulit emendavit, interpretatus eſt, una 
cum commentariis doctorum Græcorum Nicetæ, Ser- 
_ Pſelli, Caponii, & Eliæ Cretenſis. Colon. 1690. 
2 Vol. | 

Hippolyti Opera, gr. & lat, cum Animadverſionibus doc- 
torum Virorum ; curante J. A. Fabricio. Hams. 1716. 

Proſperi Aquitani S. Auguſtini Diſcipuli Opera. Par. 1711. 

Optati Afri de Schiſmate Donaſtinarum libri 2. accedit hi- 
ſtoria Donatiſtarum, una cum Monumentis veteribus 
ad eam ſpectantibus, cum notis Du Pin Editoris, Alba- 
ſpinæi, M. Caſauboni & Barthii. Anto. 1720. 

Collectio nova Patrum & Scriptorum Græcorum Euſebii 
Cæſarienſis Athanaſii, & Coſmi Ægyptii, Studio Mo- 
nachorum Ordinis S. Benedicti. Pariſ. 1706. 

Joannis Chryſoſtomi Archiepiſcopi Conſtantinopolitani 


Opera gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1614. 6 Vol. 
of G 2 Epiphanii 
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— e Opera omnia gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1622. 

Euſebii Demonſtratio & Præparatio Evangelica gr. & lat. 
Pariſ. 1628. 

Baſilii Opera omnia gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1618. 3 Vol. 

Theodoreti Epiſcopi Cypr. Opera omnia gr. & lat. Pariſ. 
1642. 2 

Caſſiani Opera omnia. Pariſ. 1667. 

Oecumenii Opera gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1630. 2. Vol. 

Dionyſii Areopagitæ Opera gr. & lat Antw. 1634. 2 Vol. 

Venerabilis Hildeberti Cenomanienſis Epiſcopi, & Marbo- 
di Redonenſis Epiſcopi Opera, Studio Monachorum 
Ordinis S. Benedicti. | | 

Gregorii Magni Opera omnia, Studio ac labore Monacho- 
rum ordinis Benedicti. Pari/. 1705. 4 Vol. 

Hiſtoriæ Eccleſiaſticæ Scriptores Græci nempe Euſebius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoretus, &c. gr. & lat. cum 
Notis variorum. Cantab. 1720. 3 Vol. 

Sacroſancta concilia ad regiam Editionem exacta, quæ 
nunc quarta parte prodit auctior, Studio Philippi! Ab- 
be gr. & lat. Pariſ. 1672. 18 Vol. 

ä OCTTAVO'S. 

Severinus Boethius de conſolatione Philoſophiæ, & ejuſ- 
dem opuſcula ſacra, cum Notis Bernartii, Sitzmani & 
Vallini. Ludg. Bat. 1671. 

M. Minutii Felicis Octavius cum integris omnium Notis 
ex Recenſione Jac. Ouzeli, cujus accedunt animadverſi- 
ones, & liber Julii Firmici de errore profanarum, Religi- 
onum Lugd. Bat. 1672. 

Opera Lactantii cum Notis Variorum. Lygd. Bat. 1660. 


—— 
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IV. 
Books Philological, &c. deſigned for the Iluſtration of Ami- 


quity, as Lexicons, Dictionaries, c. 


— — = 


PE Stephani Theſaurus Linguæ Grace. Pariſ. 


1573. 4 Vol. 
Conſtantini Lexicon Græcæ Linguæ. Geneve. 1592. 
Scapulæ Lexicon GreczLinguz. Amſtel, Elx. 1652. Edi- 
tio 2 
Etymologicon Magnum Græcæ Linguæ. Venetiis. 17 10. 
Du 
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Du Freſne Domini du Cange Gloſſarium ad Scriptores me- 
diæ et infimæ Græcitatis. Lxgd. 1688. 2 Vol. 

Jo. Caſp. Suiceri Theſaurus Eccleſiaſticus e patribus Græ- 
cis, ordine Alphabetico exhibens quæcumque Phraſes, 
ritus, dogmata et hujuſmodi alia ſpectant. Amſtel. 1728. 
2 Vol. | 

Abrahami Trommii Concordantiz Grzcz Verſionis vulgo 
dictæ ſeptuaginta Interpretum. Amſtel. 1718. 2 Vol. 

Henrici Stephani Concordantiz Græco- latinæ Novi Teſ- 
tamenti. apud P. Stephanum. 1600. 

Roberti Stephani Theſaurus Linguæ Latinæ. Lagduni. 
1573. 2 Vol. aha 

Ambroſii Calepini Lexicon Latinum Septem Linguarum. 
Patavii 1718. 2 Vol. 

Bafilii Fabri Theſaurus Eruditionis Scholaſtice, a Clar. 
Cellario et aliis emendatus auctuſque. Lip. 1726. 

Matt. Martinii Lexicon Philologicum: Accedit ejuſdem 
Cadmus Græco-Phænix, cum Notis J. Grævii, et Joan- 
nis Clerici Diſſertatione Etymologica, nec non vita 
Scriptoris. Tajecti ad Rh. 1711. 2 Vol. 

Cowperi Theſaurus Linguæ Romanæ. Londini. 1578. 


Du Freſne Domini du Cange Gloſſarium ad Scriptores me- 


diæ et infimæ Latinitatis. Pariſ. 1678. 3 Vol. 

Buxtorfii Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbi-- 
nicum. Ba/ilee 1639. 

Jo. Georg. Grzvii Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum. 
Traj ad Rh. et Lugd. Bat. 1694. 12 Vol. 

Jac. Gronovii Theſaurus Antiquitatum Græcarum. Lugd. 
Bat. 1697. &c. 13 Vol. 

Novus Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum collectus ab 
A. H. de Salengre. Hage Com. 1719. 

Sam. Pitiſci Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanarum, in quo 
ritus & Antiquitates, cum Græcis & Romanis commu- 
nes, tum Romanis peculiares, ſacræ & profanæ, publi- 
cx & privatæ, Civiles ac Militares exponuntur. Leov. 
1714. 2 Vol. | 

L' Antiquite expliquee & repreſentée en Figures avec le 
ſupplement; par Bernard de Montfaucon. Pariſ. 17 22. 
15 Vol. This Book is is tranſlated into Engliſh. 

Antiquites ſacrèes & profanes des Romainsexpliquees; ou 
Diſcours Hiſtoriques, Mythologiques, ſur divers mo- 
numens antiques, comme Statues, Autels, Tombeaux, 
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Inſcriptions, &c. Haye, 1726. avec grand nombre de 
Planches, tirees des plus celebres Antiquaires. 

Pierres Antiques, gravees par Pic art, tirees des principaux 

5 de! Europe, expliquees par P. de Stoſch. Am- 
el. 1724. 

Reliquiæ Antiquæ urbis Romæ, quarum Singulas Inno- 
centio XI, Alexandro VIII, & Innocentio XII. PP. 
MM. diligentiſſime perſcrutatus eſt, ad vivum delinea- 
vit, dimenſus eſt, dekripft, & in æs incidit, Bonaven- 
tura ab Overbeke. A. Amſterdam. 1708. 3 Vol. 

Jani Gruteri Corpus Inſcriptionum Vetuſtarum, ex recen- 
ſione & eum annotationibus J. G. Grevii. Amſtel. 1707. 
4 Vol. Editio Secunda. 

Joan. Sponii Miſcellanea Eruditæ Antiquitatis, in quibus 
Marmora, Statuæ Muſiva, Toreumata, Gemmæ, Nu- 
miſmata, Grutero, Urſino, Boiſſardo, Reineſio, aliiſ- 
que Monumentorum collectoribus ignota explicantur. 
Lugd. 1685. Ezechielis Spanhemii Diſſertationes de 
præſtantia & uſu Numiſmatum antiquorum. Londini. 
1706 & Amſtel. 17 17. 2 Vol. 

Patini Numiſmata Imperatorum Romanorum. Argento- 
rati. 1671. 

Numiſmata Imperatorum Cæſarum, &c. a populis Ro- 
manæ ditionis græce loquentibus, per Joan, Vaillant. 
Amſtel. 1700. 

Numiſmata ærea Imperatorum, Auguſtarum & Cæſarum 

in coloniis & municipiis, per Vallant. Pariſ. 1695. 
2 Vol. 

Hiſtoria Ptolemæorum Ægypti regum ad fidem numiſma- 
tum accommodata per Vaillant. Amſtel. 1707. 

Banduri Numiſmata imperatorum Romanorum. Pari/. 
1718, 2 Vol. 

Spenceri, De Legibus Hehræorum Ritualibus, & earum 
rationibus, Libri quatuor, quorum poſtremus nunc pri- 
mum editus eſt : ex recenſione Leonardi Chappelow, 
qui indices adjecit. Cantab. 1727. 2 Vol. 

Bingham's Works containing 1. Origines Eccleſiaſticæ, or 

the Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, &c. London. 
1726. 2 Vol. | 

Gulielmi Cavei Scriptorum Eccleſiaſticorum Hiſtoria Li- 
terariaa Chriſtonato, uſque ad Sæculum 14um, qua de 

vita 
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vita illorum ac rebus geſtis, de Secta, Dogmatibus, &c. 
agitur. Geneve. 1720. 2 Vol. 

Humfredi Hodii de Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, 
Verſionibus Græcis & Latina Vulgata libri 4. viz. 1. 
Contra Hiſtoriam 10 Interpretum Ariſteæ nomine in- 
ſcriptam Diſſertatio, &c. De Verſionis, quam vocant, 
30 Interpretum auctoribus veris, &c. 3. Hiſtoria Scho- 
laſtica Textuum Originalium Verſionis græcæ 70 dictæ, 
&c. 4. De Cxteris græcis verſionibus. Præmittitur Ariſ- 
tex Hiſtoria græce & latine. Oxon. 1705. 

Adagia, id eſt, Proverbiorum omnium, quæ apud Græcos, 
Latinos, Hebræos, Arabes, &c. in uſu fuerunt, Collectio 
abſolutiſſima, in locos communes digeſta ex Eraſmi Chi- 
liadibus, & aliis compluribus adagiorum editoribus: Ad- 
jecti ſunt Indices duo accuratiſſimi, unus proverbiorum 
alphabeticus, alter rerum & verborum. Francofurti. 

1646 

Adriani Turnebi Adverſaria. Pariſ. 1580. 2 Vol. 

Ludovici Cælii Rhodigini Lectionum antiquarum libri 
triginta. 1599. 

Apparatus Latinæ Locutionis, olim per Marium Nizolium 
ex M. Tullii Ciceronis libris collectus, nunc auctior fac- 
tus ab Alexandro Scot. Lugd. 1607. 

Joſephi Scaligeri opus de emendatione Temporum. Col. 
Allob. 1629. 

Dionyſii Petavii opus de Doctrina Temporum, auctius 
notis & emendationibus quamplurimis; quas Manu ſua 
codici ad{cripſerat Auctor. Amſtel. 1703. 3 Vol. 

Joannis Marſhami Canon Chronicus, Ægyptiacus, Ebrai- 
cus, Græcus, & Diſquitiones; Liber non Chronologi- 
cx tantum, ſed & Hiſtoricæ Antiquitatis reconditiſſima 
complexus. Londini. 1672. 

| QUART O'S. 

Joannis Rofini Antiquitatum Romanarum opus abſolutiſ- 
ſimum, cum Notis Thomæ Dempſteri, &c. indice lo- 
cupletiſſimo, & æneis Figuris. Trajec. ad R. 1701. 

Antonii Van Dale de oraculis veterum Ethnicorum diſſer- 
tationes duæ Editio ſecunda, plurimum adaucta, cui 
de novo accedunt diſſertatiunculæ. 1. De ſtatua Simoni 
Mago, ut prætenditur, erecta, &c. 2. De actis Pilati. 3. 
De conſecrationibus, cum Fig. æneis. Amſtel. 1700. 
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Jo. Friderici Gronovii de Seſtertiis, ſeu pecunia vetere 
Græca & Romana. libri 4. &c. Lugd: Bat. 169 11. 

Antonii Van Dale Diſſertationes novem, antiquitatibus, 
quin & marmoribus, cum Romanis, tum potiſſimum 

Gex æcis illuſtrandis inſervientes. Amſtel. 1702. 
Carolus Sigonius de Republica Hebræorum. Ludg. Bat. 

1701. | | 

Antonii van Dale Diſſertatio ſuper Ariſtea de ſeptuaginta 

- Interpretibus:_ additur hiftoria baptiſmorum, cum Ju- 
daicorum, tum priorum Chriſtianorum; accedit & Diſ- 
ſertatio ſuper Sanchoniathone. Leovardiæ. 1718. 

Joannes Dallæus de vero uſu Patrum ad ea definienda Reli- 
gionis Capita, quæ ſunt hodie controverſa. Geneve. 1686. 

Traitè de la Morale des Peres de! Egliſe, par Jean Barbey- 
rac. Amſtel. 1728. 5 

Numiſmata Imperatorum Romanorum a Julio Cæſare ad 


Poſthumum, per Joan. Foy-Vaillant. Pariſ. 1692. 2 Vol. 


Arſacidarum Imperium, ſeu Regum Par horum Hiſtoria 
ad fidem Numiſmatum accommodata. per Joan. Foy- 
Vaillant. Pariſ. 1715. 2 Vol. 

Abrahami Gorlæi Dactyliotheca, ſeu annulorum Sigillari- 
um, quorum apud Priſcos tam Græcos quam Romanos 
-uſus, ex ferro, ære, argento & auro, promptuarium, 
cum Ak ep Jac. Gronovii. Lugd. Bat. 1695. 
2 Vol. | 

Harduni Nummi antiqui Populorum illuſtrat. Parif. 1684 

Chr. Cellarii Notitia orbis antiqui, five Geographia plenior, 
ab ortu Rerum, Publicarum ad Conſtantinorum Tem- 
pora, orbis Terrarum faciem declarans ; cum Tabulis 
Geographicis. Cantab. 1703. 2 Vol. 

Had, Relandi Palzſtina ex monumentis veteribus illuſtrata. 
Tyajecti ad Rh. 1714. 2 Vol. 

Gerardi Joannis Voſſii Ariſtarchus, ſeu de Arte Gramma- 
tica libri Septem. Editio Secunda. Amſtel. 1662. 2 Vol. 

Robertſoni Theſaurus five Lexicon linguæ Sanctæ. Londi- 
ni. 1680. 

Hiſtoire Critique du vieux & du Nouveau Teſtament par 

Richard Simon. Rotterdam. Vol. a . 

Fabricii Bibliotheca Græca. Hamburgi. 11 Vol. 

Fabricii Bibliotheca Antiquaria. Hamburgi. 1723. 

Jugemens des Scavans ſur les principaux ouvrages des Au- 
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teurs; par Adr. Baillet revus et augmentes par Mr. de la 
Monnoye. Pariſ. 1722. 8. Vol. 

Had. Relandi Antiquitates Sacræ Veterum Hebræorum. 
Ultrajecti. 1717. 

Chriſtoph.Cellarii Breviarium Antiquitatum Romanarum.. 
Hale. 1722. 

Kennet's Roman Antiquities. Oxford. 

Rome ancienne & moderne avec toutes ſes magnificences' 
& ſes Delices a Leyde. 1713. 10 Vol. 

Potter's Antiquities of Greece. Oxford. 2 Vol. 

Relandi Faſti Conſulares. Traje#i ad Rh. 1715. | 

Sanctii Minerva, ſeu de Cauſis Linguz Latinæ, cum notis 
Scioppii & Jac. Perizonii, Franekere. 1702. 

Johnſon's Grammatical Commentaries, wherein many 
Errors of the moſt eminent Grammarians, both An- 
tient and Modern, are corrected, and their Defects ſup- 
plied. Landon. 1706. 

Memoires de! Academie Royale des Inſeriptions & belles 
Lettres a la Haye. 4 Vol. | 

La Science des medailles antiques & Modernes. Pariſ. 
1717. 2 Vol. 12, f 

Sentimens de quelques Theologiens d' Hollande ſur ! Hiſ- 
tore Critique du vieux Teſtament, compoſe” par Mr. 

Simon Pretre. Seconde Edition revue & corrigee. 4 Am- 
ſterdam. 1771. | | 

Defenſe des ſentimens de quelques Theologiens, &c.con-- 
tre la reſponſe du Prieur de Bolleville i. e. Mr. Simon. 
a Amſterdam. 1686. | 

Joannis Buxtorfii Theſaurus Grammaticus Linguæ Sanc-- 
tz. Bal. 1651. 

Joannis Buxtorfii LexiconHebraicum &Chaldaicum. 1663 

Bernardus de Menſuris & Ponderibus antiquis. 1688. 


CT — 


V. 
Books of the Mathematicks, by the Moderns. 


E Chales curſus ſeu mundus Mathematicus, partes 
Matheſeos univerſas complectens. Editio altera 

aucta & Emendata. Ladg. 1690. 4 Vol. 
A Treatiſe of Fluxions, or an Introduction to Mathema- 
tical Philoſophy, containing à full Explication of that 
G5 Method, 
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Method, by which the moſt celebrated Geometers of 
the preſent Age have made ſuch vaſt advances in Me- 
chanical Philoſophy; by Charles Hayes Gent. London, 


1704. | 
The Conſtruction and Principal uſes of Mathematical In- 
ſtruments, tranſlated from the French of Mr. Bion, 
chief Inſtrument-maker to the French King: To 


which are added ſome omitted by Mr. Bion. particular- 


ly thoſe invented or improved by the Engliſh. by Ed- 
mund Stone. London, 1723. 

Kerſey's Algebra. London. 1673. 2 Vol. 

Walliſii Opera Mathematica. Oxon. 1695. 4 Vol. 

Aſtronomiæ Phyſicæ & Geometricæ Elementa a Davide 
Gregorio. Oxon. 1702. 

Phil. de la Hire Sectiones Conicæ, acceſſerunt Sectiones 
Pyramidum ſuper baſibus parabolicis, ellipticis, & hy- 
perbolicis; una cum Sectionibus cylindrorum, quibus 
Subſternuntur circuli aut conicæ Sectiones. Paris. 
1685. 

| QuarrTo's. 

Nouveaux Elemens des Mathematiques, ou Principes 
Generales de toutes les Sciences, qui ont les grandeurs 
pour object. Seconde Edition plus ample & mieux di- 
geree: par Jean Preſtet. Paris. 1689. 2 Vol. 

Science de Calcul des Grandeurs en general, ou les Elemens 
des Mathematiques : par Reyneau. à Paris. 1714. 

AnalyſeDemontree, ou la Methode de reſoudre les Pro- 
blemes des Mathematiques; & d'apprendre facilement 
ces Sciences. par Reyneau. à Paris. 1708. 2 Vol. 

Traite Analytique des Sections Coniques, & de leur uſage 
pour la Reſolution des Equations dans les Problemes, tant 
determinez qu” indeterminez : par le Marquis de I Hoſ- 

ital, Academicien Honoraire de I Ab Royale 
es Sciences. A Paris 1720. This Book is tranſlated 
into Engliſh. 

Analyſe des infiniment Petits pour Intelligence des Lig- 
nes Courbes. Par le Marquis de] Hoſpital. — 
Edition. a Paris. 1716. Tranſlated into Engliſh. 

Commentaire ſut Analyſe des infiniment Petits : par 
Mr. de Crouſaz. a Paris. 1721. | 

Methode pour la Meſure des ſurfaces, la Dimenſion des 
Solides, leurs Centres de Peſanteur, de Percuſſion, - 
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d' Oſcillation: par I application du Calcul Integral? 
par Mr. Carre de! Academie Royale des Sciences. Faris. 
1700. 

We wi Incrementorum directa & inverſa. Auctore- 
Brook Taylor LL. D. & Regiæ Societatis Secretario. 
Lendini. 1715. 

Elemens de la Geometrie de' Infini, par Mr. de Fontenel- 
le Secretaire perpetuel de I Academie Royale des Sci- 
ences. Paris. 1727. 8 

Harmonia Menſurarum, & alia Opuſcula Mathematica 
per Rogerum Coteſium. Cantab. 1722. 

Geometria Organica, ſive deſcriptio linearum curvarum 
univerſalis. Auctore Colino Mac Laurin. Londini 1720. 

Geometry improved, 1. by a 1 Table of Segments 
of Circles, &c. 2. by a concile treatiſe of Polyedra, 

or ſolid Bodies of many baſes. By A. S. London. 1717 - 

Molyneux's Dioptricks. London. 1709. 2d Edition, 

O:CTA NO, Ke. 

Matheſis Enucleata, or the Elements of Mathematicks; 
by J. Chriſtianus Sturmius; made Engliſh by J. R. A: 
M. and R. S. S. 2d Edition. London. 1724. 

Cours de Mathematique ; par Mr. Ozanam. Paris. 1697. 
5 Vol. This Book is tranſlated into Engiiſh. 

Recreations Mathematiques & Phyſiques par Mr. Ozanam 
Paris. tranſlated into Engliſh. 

Nouveaux Elemens d' Algebre; ou Principes Generaux 
pour reſoudre toutes Sortes de Problemes de Mathema- 
tique, par Mr. Ozanam. Amſter. 1702. ö 

Univerſal Arithmetick, or a Treatiſe of Arithmetical 
Compoſition and Reſolution; tranſlated from the La- 
tin of Sir Iſaac Newton by Mr. Ralphſon. Lon don 

1720. 

Ronayne's Algebra. London. 1727. 

Synopſis Palmariorum Matheſcos, or a new Introducti- 
on to Mathematicks, containing the Principles of A- 
rithmetick and Geometry, demonſtrated in a ſhort and 
eaſy Method ;, by W. Jones. London. 1706. 

The young Mathematician's Guide, being a plain and 
eaſy Introduction to the Mathematicks, in five Parts, 
viz. 1. Arithmetick, 2. Algebra, 3. the Elements of 
Geometry, 4. Conick Sections, 5. the Arithmetick 

or 
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of Infinites, with an Appendix of Practical Gauging: 
By John Ward. eee W 

New Elements of the Conick Sections, being a Tranſ- 
lation from the French of Mr. de la Hire. Lon. 1704. 12. 

Elements of Aſtronomy Phyſical and Geometrical, by 
David Gregory, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford: 

to which is added Dr. Halley's Synopſis of the Aſtro- 
nomy of Comets. London. 1715. 

Introductio ad veram Aſtronomiam; ſeu lectiones Aſtro- 
nomicz habitæ in Schola Aſtronomica Academiæ Ox- 
onienſis. Auctore Jo. Keil Aſtronomiæ Profeſſore 
Saviliano. Oxonie. 1718. | 


La Geometrie Pratique, contenant les Elemens de la 


Geometrie Pratique, explication de la Frigonometrie, 

, la Planimetrie, & la Strereometrie : par af Man. Mal- 
let. Paris. 1702. 4 Vol. avec 500 belles figures. 

Traite de Perſpective, ou ſont contenus les fondemens 
de la peinture; par Lamy. Paris de P imprimerie- 
Royale. 1701. 

Traite des forces mouvantes pour la Pratique des Arts & 
des Matieres avec une explication de vingt Machines 
nouvelles & utiles; par le Camus, Paris. 1724. 

Traits du Nivellement par Picard; avec une Relation de 
quelques Nivellements faits par ordre du Roy, & un 
abregè de la Meſure de la Terre de meme auteur, mis en 
lumiere par les ſoins de Mr. de la Hire. Paris. 1728. 12. 

A Demonſtration of ſome of the principal Sections of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Principles of Natural Philoſophy. 
By John Clarke, D. Dean of Sarum London. 1730. 


VI. 
Books of Philoſophy; by the Moderns. 


R. Locke's Works. London. 1720. 3 Vol. 
Diverſes Ouvrages de Mathematique & de Phyfi- 
que, par Meſſieurs de I Academie Royale des Sciences. 
Paris. 1693. 
Steph. Chauvini Lexicon Philoſophicum, ſecunda Editio 
auctior. Leovardia. 1713. 
Traitè de Perſpective Pratique, avec des Remarques ſur 
Architecture par Cortone. Paris. 1725. 
Cours d Architecture par Blondel. Paris. 1698, 2 Vol. 
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Parallele de Architecture antique avec la Moderne, avee 
un recueil des dix principaux auteurs, qui ont ecrit des 
cinq ordres comparesantre eux, planches originales & 
plu 1eurs autres tailles douces par Mr. de Chambray, Pa- 
ris. 1702. 

Architecture de Palladio, diviſee en e livres dans 

leſquels, apres un traite de cinq ordres, il eſt parle de 

la conſtruction des Maiſons publiques & particulieres, 
des grands chemins, des Ponts, &c. avec les notes, qui 

n' ayoient pas encore etè imprimees, & un grand nom- 

bre de tailles douces gravees par Picart, & autres grands 

maitres. Haye. 1726. 2 Vol. 


Henr. Ruyſchi Theatrum univerſale omnium Animalium, 


Piſcium, Avium, Quadrupedium, &c. cum figuris. 
Amſtel. 1718. 2 Vol. | 

Les Principes du Deſſein, ou Methode courte & facile 
pour apprendre cet Art en peu de temps, par le fameux 
Laireſſe. Amſterdam. 1719. 

Cudworth's True intellectual Syſtem of the World, 
wherein all the Reaſon and Philoſophy of Atheiſm is 
confuted. London. 1678. 

The Theory of the Earth, containingan Aceount of its 
Original, and all the general Changes, which it hath 
already undergone, or is to undergo, *till the Conſum- 
mation of all Things. By Thomas Burnet 3d Edition 
London. 1697. hs. 

Hiſtoria Cæleſtis Britannicæ complectens Stellarum fixa- 
rum, nec non Planetarum omnium obſervationes, &c. 
Auctore Joanne Flamſteedio. Londini. 1725. 

Cyclopædia, or an Univerſal Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences, by Ewd. Chambers. London. 1728. 

Lexicon Technicum, or an Univerſal Engliſh Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, By John Harris D. D. London. 

2z and 25. 

Atlas Cæleſtis Auctore J. Flamſteedio. Londan. 1729. 

UART Os, 

Le Droit de la nature & des Gens, ou Sy ſteme General 
des Principes les plus importants de la Morale, de la 
Juriſprudence, & de la politique traduit du Latin de feu 
Le Baron de Pufendorf, par jean Barbeyrac Profeſ- 
ſeur en Droit & en Hiſtoire a Lauſanne, avec des 
Notes du Traducteur, & une preface qui ſert d' Intro- 
duction a tout Pouvage, Seconde Edition revue & aug- 
mentee conſiderablement. Amfter, 1712, 2 Vol. Le 
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Le Droit de la Guerre & de la Paix, par Hug. Grotius ; 
truduit par J. Barbeyrac, avec les Notes de Pauteur 
meme, & de nouvelles Notes du Traducteur. Amſter. 
1724. 2 Vol. | 

Iſ. Newtoni Philoſophiz naturalis Principia Mathema- 
tica: cui accedit Analyfis per quantitatum Series, 
Fluxiones, & Differentias, cum enumeratione Linearum 
tertii generis Amſterd. 1723. 

A View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy by Dr. Pem- 
berton London. 1728. 

An Introduction to a general Syſtem of Hydroſtaticks 

and 1 by Stephen Switzer. London. 1729. 
2 Vol. | 

The Philoſophical- Works of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
abridged, methodized and diſpoſed under General Heads, 
by Peter Shaw M. D. London. 1725. 3 Vol. 

The Practice of Perſpective, &c. written by a Jeſuit, and 

tranſlated by E. Chambers. London. 1726. 


Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences, avec les me-- 


moires de Phyſique, & de Mathematique, tirez des 
Regiſtres de la dite Academie, depuis ſon Etabliſſe- 
ment en 1699. Paris. 1700. & ſuiv. 29 Vol. 

Nouvelle Mechanique ou Statique. dont le projet fut donnè 
en 1687. avec un examen de Opinion de Mr. Borelli 
ſur la Proprietè des poids ſuſpendus par des Cordes; 
par Varignon. Paris. 1725. 2 Vol. : 


Les Principes de P Architecture, de la Scylpture, & de la 


Peinture, & des autres arts, qui en dependent, avec un 
dictionaire, de terms de chacun de ces Arts, par M. Feli- 
bien. Paris. 1697. 
Traitè d' Architecture, avec des Remarques & des obſer- 
vations tres utils pour les jeuns gens: par Seb. le Clerc. 
Paris. 1714. | 
Oeuvres de Phyſique & de Mechanique de Meſſrs. C. & P. 
Perrault. Amſter. 1727. 2 Vol. 
Chr. Hugenii opera varia, ſc. Mechanica, Gometrica, 
Aſtronomica & Miſcellanea. Lugd. Bat. 1724. 4 Vol. 
Ant. a Leeuwenhoek opera omnia, ſeu arcana naturz de- 
tecta mn ad varios illuſtres viros. Lugd. Bat. 1722. 
4 Vol. i 
Oeuvres de Mr. Mariotte del Acadamie Royale desSciences, 
Comprenant tous les traitès de cet Auteur, tant ceux, 
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qui avoĩent deja paru ſeparament que cuex qui n voi 
ent encore etè publiès revus & corrigès de nouveau. 
Leide, 1717. 2 Vol. | 

The Philoſophical Tranſactions abridged and diſpoſed un- 
der general Heads, till the Year 1720. by Lowthorp 
and Jones. London. 5 Vol. 

Regiæ Scientiarum Academiz Hiſtoria ; in qua præter ip- 
jus Academiz originem & progreſſus, variaſq; Diſſer- 
tationes & Obſervationes per triginta quatuor annos 
factas, quam plurima experimenta & inventa, tum Phy- 
ſica, tum Mathematica in certum Ordinem digeruntur. 
Secunda Editio priore longe auctior. Autore Joanne- 
Baptiſta du Hamel ejuſdem AcademizSocio. Paris. 170 1 

Obſervations Mathematiques, Aſtronomiques, Geogra- 

hiques, Chronologiques & Phyſiques, tirèes des anciens 
ivres Chinois, ou faites nouvellement aux indes, & a la 
Chine Paris. 1729. 

De la Recherche de la verite, ou Pon traite de la Nature 
de! Eſprit deP homme, & de I uſage, qu il en doit faire 
pour eviter ! erreur dans les Sciences: par P. Malebran- 
che, Paris. 1721. 2 Vol. 

Elements de Botanique, ou Methode pour connoitre les 
Plantes, avec fig. par Tournefort, deP Imprimerie Roy- 
ale. Paris. 1694. 3 Vol. 

L' Uſage des Globes Celeſtes & Terreſtres: par Mr. Bion, 
Amſter. 1790, 

Phyſices Elementa Mathematica experimentis Confirma- 
ta, five Introductio ad Philoſophiam Newtonianam, 

Auctore Gul. Jacobo's Graveſande, ada Editio aucta. Lugd. 
Bat. 2 Vol. 

OCT AV O's, &c. 

La Logique ou Syſteme dex Reflections, qui peuvent 
contribuer a la Nettetè & a P Etendu de nos Connoiſ- 
ſances. Amſter. 1725. 4 Vol. 12. 

Joan; Clerici Opera Philoſophica Amſtel. 17 10. 4 Vol. 12. 

Sam. Pufendorfius de Officio hominis & civis, cum notis 
Jo. Barbeyracii, Gieſſa, 1728. 

Devoirs de Þ homme & de Citoyen, traduit du Latin de 
Pufendorf par J. Barbe yrac. Amſtel. 1718. 2 Vol. 

Les Travaux de Mars, ou P art de la Guerre, pat Maneſſon 
Mallet. Haye. 1696. 3 Vol. 

La Logique oul Art de penſer, contenant outre les regles 

communes, 
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communes, pluſieurs obſervations nouvelles propres a 
former le jugement, par les Mrs. de Port Royal. Haye. 
1710, lzmo. | 

nent de P Aſie, d Afrique & d' Amerique, ou l6n voit 
leurs figures, leurs noms, &c, avec un abrege de leurs 
qualities, & de leurs virtues ſpecifiques, par de Bauhin. 
Lion, 1726. 2 Vol. 12mo. 

A New Syſtem of Anatomy by James Drake M. D. Fel- 
low. of the College of Phyſicians, and the Royal So- 
ciety. London. 1707. 2 Vol 

Eſſai de Perſpective par G. Jac. 's Graveſande. Haye. 1711. 

The Religious Philoſopher, or the right uſe of contem- 
plating the Works of the Creator. 1. In the Structure 
of animal Bodies, 2.the Elements. 3. the Heavens de- 
ſigned for the Conviction of Atheiſts and Infidels, tranſ- 
lated from the Dutch of Dr. Nieuwentyt, by John. 
Chamberlayne Eſq; F. R. S. 2d Edition corrected Lon- 
don. 1719. 3 Vol 

Prælectiones Phyſico-Mathematicæ Cantabrigiæ in Scho- 
lis publicis habitæ, quibus Philoſophia illuſtriſſimi New- 
toni Mathematica explicatius traditur, & facilius de- 

monſtratur; Cometographia etiam Halleiana commen- 
tariolo illuſtratur, a Gulielmo Whiſtono A. M. Cantab. 
1710. 

Opticks; or a Treatiſe of the Reflections, Refractions, 
Inflections and Colours of Light, the Second Edition 

with Additions by Sir Iſaac Newton. London. 1718. 

Iutroductio ad veram Phyſicam, Auctore Jo. Keil M. D. 
Aſtronomiæ Profeſſore Saviliano. R. S. S. Editio, 3 
Oxon. 1715. FOR 

Phyſico-theology, ora Demonſtration of the Being and 

Attributes of God from the Works of Creation, by Mr. 
Derham 6th. Ed. London, 1723. 

Aſtro- theology, or a Demonſtration of the Being and 

Attributes of God fror? a ſurvey of the Heavens by Mr. 

Derham 5th. Ed. London. 1726. 


Ziſtoire des Plantes de! Europe, des plus uſitees 15 vien- 


"The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of Crea- 


tion by John Ray. London. ; 
Whiſtan's Theory of the Earth, 4th Edit. with great Ad- 
ditions and Improvements, Landon, 1728. 
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2 urn 
|. Books of Divinity, by. the Moderns 


C* IT ICI Sacri; five Annotationes Doctorum Viro- 

rum in Vetus ac Novum Teſtamentum, quibus ac- 
cedunt tractatus varii Theologico · Philologici, &c. Am- 
ſtel. 1698. 9 Vol. 

Mat. Poli Synopſis Criticorum, aliorumque Sacræ Scrip- 
turæ e & Commentatorum. Ultraj. 1684. 
5 Vol. | 

Moſis Prophetæ Libri quinque, ex Tranſlatione Joannis 
Clerici, cum ejuſdem Paraphraſi perpetua, Commenta- 
rio Philologico, Diſſertationibus Critieis, Tabuliſque 
Chronologicis & Geographicis. Editio ſecunda auctior 
& emendatior Amſtel, 17 10. 

Veteris Teſtamenti Libri Hiſtorici, ex Tranſlatione Joan- 

nis Clerici, cum ejuſdem Commentario Philologico, 
3 Critieis, & Tabulis Chronologicis, Am- 

el. 1708. 

Novum Teſtamentum, ex Verſione Vulgata, cum para- 
phraſi & adnotationibus Henrici Hammondi. Ex Angli- 
ca lingua in Latinam tranſtulit, ſuiſq; animadverſioni- 
bus, illuſtravit. caſtigavit, auxit Joannes Clericus. Edi- 
tio ſecunda multo emendatior, & adjectis, ex Editione 
Gallica Novi Teſtamenti, adnotationibus ſelectis, aliiſ- 
que auctior. Francofurti. 1714. | 

A Commentary or Paraphraſe upon all the Books of the 
old Teſtament, excepting the Prophets; by Biſhop 
Patrick. Loudon. 1727. 3 Vol. 

A Paraphrafe and Commentary upon the New Teſ- 
tament by Daniel Whitby D. D. London. 1727 2 Vol. 

Mr. Henry's Expoſition of the Old and New Teſtament, 

London. 6 Vol. 

Burkir's Expoſition of the New Teſtamant. London. 
1727. 

Harmonia Evangelica, cui Subjecta eſt Hiſtoria Chriſti ex 

uatuor Evangeliis concinnata; acceſſerunt Diſſerta- 
tiones de Annis Chriſti, deq; concordia & autoritate 
Evangeliorum. Auctore Jo. Clerico. Amſtel. 1700. 

8 Opera omnia Theologica. Amſtel. 1679. 
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Diſcours Hiſtoriques, Critiques, Theologiques, & Mo- 
raux, ſur les Evenemens les plus memdrables du Vieux 


X du Nouveau Teſtament, par Monſ. Saurin avec les 


| _ par Hoet, Houbrakeu, & Picart. Hague. 1728. 
2 Vol. 1 be | 

Philippi a Limborch Commentarius in Acta Apoſtolorum 
& in Epiſtolas ad Romanos & Hebræos. Rotterd. 1711. 

M. Simonis Epiſcopii Opera omnia Theologica. Hage 
1678, Gaudæ 1665. 2 Vol. | 

Arch-Biſhop Tillotſon's Sermons. London. 3. Vol. 

Chillingworth's Works, containing his Book, entitled, 
The Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe Way to Salvation, 
together with 9 Sermons, &c. London. 1704. 

Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed. 

Biſnop Burnet on the thirty nine Articles. 

Philippi a Limborch Theologica Chriſtiana, accedit Re- 
latio Hiſtorica de origine & progreſſu controverſiarum in 
fæderato Belgio, &c. Amſtel. 1715. . 

QUARTO'S, &c. | 

Nouveau Teſtament avec de notes Literales, par L'Eni 
tant, Amſtel. 1718. 2 Vol. 

* Inſtitutio Theologiæ Elencticæ, Geneva. 1688. 

Vol. | 

L Hiſtoire du vieux & du nouveau Teſtament, avec des 
figures & explicatnes Edificantes. par Royaumont. 
Amſtel. 1712. | 

Argumens & Reflections ſur le vieux & nouveau Teſta- 

ment, par Oſtervald, Geneve, 17 22. | 

A paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Epheſians, by 
Mr. Locke, London, 170%. 

OCTAVO'S, &c. 

Hugo Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriftianz, cum 
notis Joannis Clerict; Hagæ Com. 1724. 

All the Works of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Biſhop Blackall's Sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture. 
London. 1706. 

Sermons ſur divers Sujets de morale, de Theologie, & 
de 4 Hiſtoire Sainte par Mr. Baſnage, Rotter. 1709. 2 
Vol. ; 

Sermons de Mr, Saurin. Haye. 1625. 5 Vol. | 

Sermons de Mr. de Crouſaz. Amſter, 1721. 2 Vel 
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| VIII. 
Books of Hiſtory and Travels, by the Moderns. 


J/Aionair Hiſtorique de Louis Morery avec le Sup? 
plement. Amſter. 1717, 4 Vol. 


The Great Hiſtorical Geographical, &c. Dictionary, by 


Mr. Collier, with the Supplement. London. 4 Vol. 
Jo. Jac. Hoffmanni Lexicon Univerſale, Hiſtoriam ſacram 
&& profanam omnis xvi, omniumq; gentium conti- 

nens, Lug. Bat. 1698. 4. Vol. 

Dictionaire Hiſtorique & Critique, par Mr. Bayle 
Rotterd. 17 20. 4. Vol. 

Atlas Hiſtorique ou nouvelle introduction a Þ Hiſtoire, a 
la Chronologia & a la Geographie ancienne & mo4 
derne, par Mr. C. avec des Diſſertations ſur Þ Hiſtoire 
de chaque etat, par Mr. Gueudeville, & des cartes tres 
exactes, dreſſees ſur les obſervations de Meſſieurs de l 
* Royale des Sciences a Paris. Amſter. 1721. 
7 Vol. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. London. 1687: 

The Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New 
Teftament, by Dean Prideaux. London. 2. Vol. 

1 Rerum Anglicarum editi par Gale. Oxon. 1684. 

Vol. 

88 Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria. Edinburgi. 1582 

Speed's Hiſtory of Great-Britain. London. 1632. a 

Cambden's Britannia, by Biſhop Gibſon. London, 17224 
2. Vol. 

Brady's Hiſtory of England, London. 1685. 3 Vol. 

Kennet's Hiſtory of England, London. 1706. 3 Vol: 

Tyrret's Hiſtory of England. London. 1700. 4 Vol. 

Cambdeni Annales Rerum Anglicanum, regnante Eliza- 
bethi. Londini. 1615. 

Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections. London. 1721. 8 Vol. 

Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of the Monaſteries of 
England London. 1693. 3 Vol. 

Hugonis Grotii Annales & Hiſtoriæ de Rebus Belgicis: 
Amſtel. 1657. 

Hiſtoire des Provinces Unies de Paysbas, depuis la Naiſ- 
fance de la Republique, juſq' a la Paix d' Utrecht, 

avec 
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avec les principales Medailles, & leur Explications par 
Mr. le Clerc. Amſter. 1728, 2 Vol. 

Hiſtoire de France par Mezeray. Paris. 1685. 3 Vol. 

Paulus Emy lius de geſtis Francorum. Lutetia. 1550. 

Jacobi Auguſti Thuani Hiſtoriarum ſui temporis libri 138. 
accedunt commentariorum de vita ſu4 libri ſex Geneva 

1626. 5 Vol. 

Mariana's Hiſtory of Spain, London. 1699. 

Joannis Marianz Hiſtoriarum Hiſpanicarum libri 30 Tolets, 

159. 

Rerum Italicarum Scriptores ab anno Chriſti quingente- 
ſimo, ad milleſimum quingenteſimum; cum novis 
Tabulis Geographicis, & variis Longobardorum Re- 

ow: Diplomatibus. Mediolani 1723. 6 Vol. cum 
1guris æneis. . 

Leonardi Aretini Hiſtoriarum Florentinarum libri 12. Ar- 

gentorati 1620. 

Petri Bembi Cardinalis Hiſtoria. Veneta. Vnetiis apud Al- 

dum̃. 1551. 

Caroli Sigonii Hiſtoria de Regno Italiæ. Haunov. 1613. 

Fr. Guicciardini Hiſtoriarum ſui temporis libri 20. Baſil. 

5766 


1566. | | 
The lives of the Popes, written originally in Eatin by 


\ Baptiſta Platina, tranſlated into the Engliſh, and con- 
_ by Sir Paul Ricaut. The Second Edition. London. 
i 

Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum & præcipue Saxonica- 
rum, Lipſia. 1728. 2 Vol. 

Scriptores Rerum Auſtriacarum veteres ac GSenuini. Lipſia. 
1721. 2 Vol. 

Scriptores Sileſiacarum Rerum. Lipſia. 17 20. 

Scriptores Rerum Luſaticarum edente Hofman. Lipſia. 

1719. 

Scriptores Rerum Suecicarum ex Recenfione M. Goldaſti. 

Dim. 1727. 

S. Pufendorfii Commentariorum de Rebus Suecicis libri 
24, ab Expeditione Guſtavi Adolphi Regis in Germa- 

niam ad Abdicationem uſque Chriſtinæ, Ultraj. 1686. 

Hiſtoire de Regne de Charles Guſtave Roi de Suede par 
Sam. Pufendorf, Nuremburg. 1697. 2 Vol. avec figu- 
Tes. 
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Jo. Dlugloſſi ſeu Longini Hiſtoriæ Polonicz libri 12. 


præmittuntur præter vitam Auctoris, & Doctorum de 
eo teſtimonia, Sam. Joach. Hoppii Schediaſma, de 
Scriptoribus Hiſtoriæ Polonicæ, pluribus Annotatio- 
nibus auctum Gab. Groddeckii. Lipſia. 1711. 2 Vol. 
Joannis Meurſii Hiſtoria Danica, five de Regibus Daniz, 
qui familiam Oldenburgicam præceſſere, eorumq; 
geſtis a Dano ad Canutum bum. Amſt. 1638. | 
Jo. Ifacii Pontani Rerum Danicarum Hiſtoria, accedit 
Chorographia Regni Daniz. Amſtel. 163 1. 
Danicorum Monumentorum libri ſex e ſpiſſis antiquitatum 
tenebris & in Dania, ac Norvegia extantibus ruderibus 
erutum ab Olao Wormio. Hafn. 1643. 
Knowles's Hiſtory of the Turks continu'd by Sir Paul Ri- 
caut. London. 1700. 3 Vol. 
Stanley's Lives of the Philoſophers. London. 1687. 
Eachard's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. London. 17 19. | 
Biſhap Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, London, 1670. 3 Vol. #35 
Sleidan's Hiſtory of the Reformation in Germany. Lon- 
don. 1689. 45 
The Hiſtory of the Reformation in the low Countries, 
being a Tranſlation from the Flemiſh of Gerard Branct. 
London. 4 Vol. 
Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. London. 
1681. | | 
Acta Synodi Nationalis habitz Dordrechti. Lag. Bat. 
1620. | 
Philippi a Limborch Hiſtoria Inquiſitionis, cui Subjun- 
itur liber Sententiarum Inquiſitionis Tholoſanæ. Am- 
_ frel. 1692. Tranſlated into Engliſh. f 
Churchill's i em of Voyages and Travels. London. 
1704. 4. Vol. ' 
Harris's 8 of Voyages and Travels, London. 
1705. 2 Vol. * 
Petri Maffeii Hiſtoriarum Indicarum libri 16. Colenie 
= 1593. _ 
Journal du Chevalier Chardin en Perſe, & aux Indes Ori- 
2 avec figures London. 1686. Tranſlated into 
neliſh. 
Sir Hans Sloan's natural Hiſtory of Jamaica with Cuts. 


London 1707, 
Voyages 
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Voyages de Corneille le Brun, par la Moſcovie en Perſes, 
& aux Indes Orientales, avec un grand nombre de 
belles Figures. Amſter. 1718. 2 Vol. 

| QUARTO'S, &c. 

Hiſtoire Romaine depuis la Foundation de Rome, avec 

des Notes Hiſtoriques, gs. 96a & Critiques des 
gravures en Taille Douce, des Cartes Geographiques, 
et pluſieurs Medailles Authentiques, les Sieurs Ca- 

; trou & Rouillè Paris. 1725. 12. Vol. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh. | 

Les Vies des Hommes illuſtres de Plutarque, avec des Re- 
marques Hiſtoriques & Critiques, & le Supplementdes 

' Comparaiſons, qui ont etè perdues. par M. Dacier, 

avec. fig. Paris. 1721. 8 Vol. 

Hiſtoire d Angleterre; depuis Þ Invaſion de Jules Cæſar 
par Mr. Rapin de Thoyras. Haye. 1724. 10 Vol. 
Tranſlated into Engliſh. 

Abrege Chronologique, ou Extrait de! Hiſtoire de France 
par Mezeray. Paris 1690. 3 Vol. 

Hiſtoire de France depuis! Etabliſſement de la Monarchie 
Francoiſe par la Pere Daniel. Paris. 1729. 10. Vol. 
Hiſtoria de Rebus Hiſpanicis per Marianam. Magunti. 

160 5. \ 
Hiſtoire Generale de Portugal, par Mr. Neufville. Paris. 


1700. 2 Vol. 


Poggii Hiſtoria Florentina, Venetiis. 1715. 
Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, Religieux & Militaires, 
& des Congregations Seculieres, de Þ un & de! autre 
ſex, quiont etè Etablies juſq a preſent, enrichi d' un 
| nombre de belles figures. Paris. 4 Vol. 
Joannis Clerici Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica duorum primorum a 
. Chriſto ſæculorum. Amſtel. 1716. 
Hiſtoire de la Religion des Egliſes Reformees. per Mr. 
. Baſnage. Rotterdam. 1725. 2 Vol. 

Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, & de ce qui s eſt paſſeede 
plus memorable depuis ce Concile, juſq* au Concile 
de Conſtance, par Jaques Enfant. Amſter. 1724. 
Hiſtoire du Concile & Conſtance, tiree principa- 
lement d' Auteurs, qui ont affiſtee au Concile, par 
Jaques I Enfant, nouvelle Edition enrichie de Por traits, 
& conſiderablement augmentee par ! Auteur. Amſter. 
1727. Tranſlated into Engliſh, 


LY 
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Hiſtoire du Concile de Baſil,” par Jaques! Enfant. 


Acta Eruditorum Lipſienſia. Lipſia. Volum. fere 60. 


Relation d'un Voyage du Levant; contenant! Hiſtoire an- 
Cienne & moderne de pluſieurs Iſles de! Archipel, de 


Conſtantinople, les cotes de la Mer Noire, de Þ Ar- 

menie, de la Georgie, des Frontieres de Perſe, & de 1 
Aſie Mineure, avec des obſervations touchant Þ Hiſtoire 
Naturelle, par Mr, Pitton de Tournefort, avec fig. Am- 
fterdam. 1718. Tranſlated into Engliſh, 


Voyage du Pere Labat aux Iſles de! Amerique, contenant 


J Hiſtoire Naturelle de ces Pays, I origine, les Mœurs, 
| ha Religion, & le Governemens des Habitans anciens & 
moderns, les Guerres, & les Evenemens ſinguliers qui 
y ſont arrivès, pendant le long Sejourque ! Auteur y a 
fait, le Commerce & les Manufactures, qui y ſont Eta- 
blies, & les Moyens de les augmenter, avec fig. Haye. 
1724. 2 Vol. | 
Voyage Hiſtorique d' Abyſſinie du Pere Jerome Lobo, 
traduit du Portugais, continuèe & augmentee de plu- 
ſieurs Diſſertations, Lettres & Memoires, par Mr. le 
Grand, avec figures. Paris 17289. 
1 80 - }/QO CT: A'V: O? $, &. 
Dionyſii Petavii Rationarium Temporum, cui accedit 
Supplementum, quo Hiſtoria ad hoc uſque tempus con- 
tinuatur. Lugd. Bat. 1724. 2 Vol. | 
| Hiſtoire du Monde, par Chevreau & augmentè par Vertot. 
Rotter. 1722. 8 Vol. 12. | 
Introduction a! Hiſtoire Generale et Politique de! Uni- 
vers, par Pufendorf, Amſter. 1721. 6 Vol. | 
Hiſtoire Profane depuis ſon Commencement, jukgs' a Pre- 
(ent, par L. E. du Pin. Paris. 1717. 6 Vol. 
Les Vies des Hommes Illuſtres de Plutarque, avec des Re- 
marques Hiſtoriques & Critiques, & le Supplement des 
Comparaiſons, qui ont etèes perdues. par Mr. Dacier, 
avec fig. Amſter. 1724. 9 Vol. 12. 
Hiſtoria Gotthorum, Vandalorum & Longobardorum, 


ab Hugone Grotio. Amſtel. 1655. 


Camdeni Rerum Anglicarum & Hibernicarum Annales, 
regnante Elizabetha. Lugd. Bat. Elz. 1639. 

Zuchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, with the Detection of 
Mary Queen of Scots, &c. London, 1722. * 
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Strada de! de Bello Belgico, ) Juxta Exemplar, Rome. 1648. 2 

V 710 

| Hiſtoirede la "at 55. des Province: unies ds Pays bs, 
depuis ſon Etabliſſement juſques⸗ ala Mort de Guillaume 
3 Haye. 1704: 4 Vol. 


Abrege del Hiſtoire de 8 Mereray, nel cos. 


tinuation & figures Amſter. 1622. 9 Vol. 


| Hiſtoire de France. Paris. 1720. bi 5 N 


Hiſtoriæ Philippi Cominæi. Baſil. 1 

Hiſtoire del Empire, par Heiſs. Paris. 's vel 12 ok 
velle Edition. 311 

Nichola Machiavelli Hiſtoria Floremina E Bat! 169 5. 

; 12 O 11 

Hiſtorede Fl Florence, par Nic. Machiayel. nel "1694 

2 Vo 

Petri Bembi Hiſtoria Veneta, Argentorati. 1611. 

Hiſtoire de Veniſe, par Baptiſta Nani. my 1679, 3 
Vol. 


Etat. Preſent de y Eſpagne, par Þ Abbe de waren Pari i 


1718. 4 Vol. 


Hiſtoire = Juifs par Baſnage. Haye. 15 Vol. 1. 


Hiſtoire de la Religion des Egliſes Reformees pr Baſnage 
Rotterdam. 1721. 5 Vol. 

Eachard's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. London, 17221 2 Vol. 

Hiſtoire Ecclefiaſtique de Fleuri. Brax 1726. 26 Vol. 

Hiſtoire des Tromperies des Pretres e des Kobus. Rotter. 
1721. 2 Vol. 4 

Geographie Univerſelle Hiſtorique & Clironolagtiaue, an- 
—_— & moderne, par Mr. Noblot. TRY ag. 6 
Vo 


Delices de la Grande Bretagne & Irlande Leide 1727. 8 


Vol. 12. 

Les Delices des Pays-bas, contenant une Deſcription Ge- | 
nerale des 17 Provinces.:Brux. 1711. 3 Vol. 18. 

Les Delices de! Italie, qui contient une Deſcription Exacte 
de ſes principales Vi les. de toutes les Antiquities, & de 
toutes les Raretez, quis y trouvent, Plein de: Kgeres. 
Leide. 1109. 6 Vol. 12. | 

Les Delices de la Suiſſe. Amſter. 4 Vol. 12. R 

Les Delices de! Eſpagne et Fon avec fig. el. 
1707, 5 Vol. 12 


" Sourrains 
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Souverains du Monde, contenant! Etat preſent de toutes 
les Maiſons ſouveraines, leurs G gies, Alliances, 
&c. Haye. 1722. 4 Vol. | 

Hiſtoire des Yncas Rois de Perou, contenant leur Ori- 
gine, depuis le premier Ynca Manco Capac, traduit de 
Garcilaſſo dela Vega, par J. Baudoin. Amſter. 1715. 2 
Vol. 12. avec figures. | 

Relation du Voyage de la Mer du ſud, aux cotes du Chile, 
du Perou & du Brafil, par Mr. Frezier. Amſter. 1717. 
2 Vol. 12. 

Voyages du Baron de la Hontan dans I Amerique Septen- 
trionale. Amſterd. 1721. 2 Vol. 12. 

Voyages de Thomas Gage dans le nouvelle Eſpagne, ſes di- 
verſes Avantures, &c. Amſter. 1721. 2 Vol. 12. 

Recueil des Voyages, qui ont Servi al Etabliſſement, & 
au Progreſs de la Companie des Indes Orientales, for- 
7 * les Provinces unies, avec Figures. Amſter. 12 

ol. 12. 

Deſcription du Royaume de Siam par M. de là Loubere 
Amſter. 1700. 2 Vol. 

Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perſe et autres lieux del 
Orient Pariſ. 1723, 10 Vol. T os 

Les fix Voyages de Mr. J. B. Tavernier en Turquie, en 
Perſe, & aux Indes, pendant! Eſpace de 40 Ans. Rouen. 
1724. 6 Vol. 12. 

Voyage de Paul Lucas dans la Turquie, P Aſie, Syrie, Pa- 
leſtine, Haute & Baſſe Egypte &c. ou Þ on trouvera 
les Remarques tres curieuſes, un grand Nombre de Mo- 
numens d' Antiquitie, dont il a fait la decouverte. Pariſ. 
1724. 3 Vol. 12. 

Relation d un Voyage de Levant, par Tournefort. Lyon 
1727. 3 Vol. i 

Les Voyages de Jean Struyes en Moſcovie, en Tartare, en 
Perſe aux Indes, & pluſieurs autres Pays Etrangers ac- 
—_ des Remarques, par Glaniu. Amſt. 1720. 

Vol. 12. 

Ven d' Italie de Mr. Miſſon, avec un memoire, 
contenant des Avis utiles a ceux qui voudront faire le 
meme voyage. Utr. 1722. 4 Vol. 12. 

Voyage Hiſtorique d' Italie, contenant des Recherches 
exactes ſur le Gouvernement, les Mceurs, &c. des Vil- 
les, ou I Auteur a paſſè, Haye. 1729. 2 Vol. 12. 

4 H Remarks 
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Remarks on ſeveral Parts of Italy, by Mr. Addiſon. Lon- 


don, r7 18. 
Lord Moleſworth's Account of Denmark. London, 1694. 
La Republique des Lettres, par Bayle & Bernard, 55 Vol. 


I2, 
Bibliotheque Univerſelle par Mr. le Clerc, 25 Vol. 12. 
Bibliotheque Choiſie, par le Clerc, 28 Vol. 12. 
Bibliotheque ancienne & moderne, par le Clerc, 27 Vol. 


12. 
Journal des Scavans. Vol. 12. 


nd 


IX. 
Books of Engliſh Poetry. 
FOLIO'S. 


Pencer's Works. London. 1679. 

I Dryden's Virgil, with Cuts. London. 
Dryden's Juvenal with Cuts. London, 1693: 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. London 1715. 6 Vol. 
Pope's Miſcellanies. London, 1717. 

GUARTO'S. 

Milton's Poetical Works. London, 1720. 2 Vol. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. London, 1715. 6 Vol. 
The Duke of Buckingham's Works. London, 2 Vol. 


Addiſon's Works. London, 2 Vol. 
os, &c. 


Cowley's Works. London, 1710. 3. Vol, 

Waller's Poems. London, 1712. 

Dryden's Fables. London, 1713. 

Dryden's Virgil. London, 1721. 3 Vol. 12. 

Dryden's Juvenal and Perſius. London, 1713. 12. 
Ovid's Epiſtles by ſeveral Hands. London, 1716. 12. 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes by ſeveral Hands. London, 1720. 


12. 
Dryden's Miſcellanies. London. 1716. 6 Vol. 12. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. London, 1720. 6 Vol. 12. 
Pope's Miſcellanies. London, 1729. 2 Vol. 12. 
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